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Tue History AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
VETERINARY LITERATURE. 


Not every one derives the same pleasure from 
history or literature, but there must be very many 
who are interested in the development of the history 
of their own special calling. We veterinarians 
cannot fail to be curious as to the very earliest 
records of the diseases of animals and the treat- 
ment, curative and preventive, adopted by the men 
who studied and practised in far off times. The 
earliest references were apparently written by men 
who were not practitioners but agriculturists, or 
soldiers, or naturalists. So at least we gather from 
a most interesting article by General Fred Smith 
which appeared in the last number of The Journal 
of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics. After 
a short introduction the author goes on to inquire 
into the state of veterinary practice in ancient 
Assyria and Egypt. Then reference is made to 
Persia, India, and Arabia, whose contributions 
seem hazy. But we get on more solid ground on 
reaching Greece and Rome. Collumella, Vegetius 
and Apsyrtus are names we have all met in short 
paragraphs at the commencement of more or less 
erudite veterinary books. This article enables us to 
measure these men more accurately, and it demon- 
strates that at least very many of the great animal 
plagues were recognised by them—some even ac- 
cepted as contagious and met by measures of isola- 
tion. In the June number of the Journal the 
article is continued, and we strongly advise any 
reader who missed the first article in the March 
issue to obtain a copy at once. He will derive 
instruction and interest, and he cannot but recognise 
the vast amount of labour put into the work by 
General Smith. 

CanINnE Eczema. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s essay upon this subject, pub- 
lished last month, is worth careful reading. The 
conclusion of the discussion, in another column, is 
no less so. Both tend to show how little accurate 
knowledge we possess upon the subject. Canine 
eczema is so frequent, and often so acute, that it 
forms one of the most troublesome subjects in 
everyday practice amongst dogs. And there is 
searcely any condition so common regarding which 
we have less soundly established knowledge. 

The frequence of the disease renders it possible 
for most practitioners to study it. Those who do so 
will find many difficulties, and the first will be 
those of definition and differentiation. Both medical 
men and veterinary surgeons have always used the 
term “eczema” more or less loosely, and it is pro- 
bable that many men include essentially different 


conditions we include as “eczema,” we find their 
etiology, prevention and cure alike provide ample 
room for difference of opinion. A few etiological 
facts seem on the way towards becoming generally 
accepted—for instance, there is very strong reason 
to suppose that heredity is an important pre- 
disposing cause. Among exciting causes we find 
such different factors as diet, bacteria, and neuroses 
all blamed as inducing eczema, and possibly none 
of these varying opinions is quite unfounded. At 
this stage in our study of the question, we should 
never ferget that the so-called “ different forms of 
eczema ” may be quite different diseases. 

There is no doubt that many practitioners, 
following very different methods, are successful in 
dealing with most forms of eczema, but all will 
agree that many cases are liable to recur at varying 
intervals. The whole subject is well worth long 
and systematic study by any practitioner who is 
concerned with dogs. Some parts—such as micro- 
scopical work—--would be very difficult and dubious. 
On the other hand, in a very common and often 
recurrent disease of pet dogs. it would be much 
more easy to obtain reliable histories, to follow the 
progress of patients, and to vary systems of manage- 
ment, than it often is in horse and cattle practice. 


Royau Sanitary Institute ConGREss AT EXETER. 


The programme for the Conference of Veterinary 
Inspectors at the R.S.I. Congress this year may 
well be described as excellent. First, an address 
by Prof. Penberthy, which, as all his former stu- 
dents know, may be expected to be marked with 
forethought and tact, and to be most instructive. 
Mr. W. Ascott, M.R.c.v.s., of Bideford, will open the 
discussion on the Milk and Dairies Bill, now before 
Parliament, and there is no need to urge the im- 
portance of this measure to the veterinary profess- 
ion, and the advantage of thorough discussion. 
“Bovine Tuberculosis and its Diagnosis,” is a 
subject of no less importance, and as it will be 
introduced by Mr. Stableforth, F.R.c.v.s., of Colyton, 
an instructive and practical contribution may be 
looked for. The next subject touches another aspect 
of veterinary science. ‘ The transmission of disease 
from animals to man,” by Mr. Archer, M.R.C.v.8., 
‘Private slaughterhouses, public abattoirs, and the 
Freibank system,” will be introduced by Dr. H. 
Peck, Medical Officer of Health for Chesterfield, 
and the least our profession can do is to attend in 
numbers if only to show appreciation of the doctor's 
attendance. 

No more varied and important programme has 
yet been set before a conference of veterinary inspec- 
tors at these Congresses, and this, together with 





conditions under it. Broadly speaking, whatever 


the fact that this year for the first time our Con- 
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ference will be held in the middle of the week,|men; and during parturition the cow lay upon en 
should ensure a record attendance of the veterinary |incline with her head directed upwards. The 
profession. It is most probable that the Confer-|membranes came away a few hours later. The 
ence will have to continue its labours on the Thurs- | next morning (April 8) the cow drank, but refused 
day morning, and this adjournment, although|hay; and, as rumination also seemed imperfect, 
necessary on former occasions, has never before | Dun was called in. et 
been possible. It only remains now for the veteri-| He found the pulse, respirations, and temperature 
nary profession to show their appreciation of the| within normal limits. The external temperature of 
Royal Sanitary Institute’s action giving them a| the surfaces of the body and of the horns and ears 
more suitable day for the Conference of Veterinary | was regular. Peristalsis and movements cf the 
Inspectors. rumen were somewhat suppressed, but still distinctly 
It must not be imagined that the strictly vete-| recognisable. During the “examination, defecation, 
rinary Conference, to which all members of the pro- | accompanted by slight straining, took place. Vaginal 
fession, whether delegates to the Congress or not,|exploration revealed extensive lacerations of the 
are invited, is the only meeting which should be| vaginal mucous membrane, with the formation of 
attended. On Tuesday the 8th the Sanitary Science| pockets. No intra-uterine lesions were to be 
and Preventive Medicine Section will discuss ‘‘The|found. During this exploration the cow passed a 
prevention of human tuberculosis of bovine origin,” | tolerable amount of faces, straining meanwhile. 
particularly from the view of the Tuberculosis} Dun diagnosed indigestion in consequence of the 
Order. This subject will be introduced by Dr.|strain of parturition, and traumatic vaginitis, 
Savage, County Medical Officer of Health, Somer-| Treatment consisted in the administration of Tinet. 
set, an authority on public health matters, and it is | veratri with hydrochloric acid, and the application 
not likely that any veterinary surgeon will deny the| of Preissnitz bandages to the body. 
importance of our being well represented at that| On April 11th the condition of the cow was much 
meeting and in the discussion. The same section|the same. She ate some hay in Dun’s presence; 
will discuss ‘“ Rabies,” another condition very in- but the history was that she had not again defe- 
teresting and important to veterinarians. On|cated. Upon rectal exploration, Dun’s arm en- 
Thursday the 10th the Conference of Medical | countered a powerful peristaltic wave. He was able 
Officers of Health will discuss ‘‘ Tuberculosis” and|to remove some dung mingled with mucus, from 
also “The public milk supply,” so that it is very|the rectum. Laparotomy was now proposed, but 
desirable that the veterinary profession should be | was refused by the owner. Arecoline veratrin was 
well represented throughout the week. then given in three doses at intervals of two hours. 
To avoid disappointment, the regulation on reso-| On April 12th the cow was still lively, and was 
lutions should be carefully remembered by all|taking notice of her surroundings. The pulse 
gentlemen who intend availing themselves of numbered 65 and the breathing 18 full respirations 
attendance at the Congress. to the minute. The rectal temperature was 102-2F. 
“No Resolution can be proposed at any of the|A clyster removed a tolerably large quantity of 
Sections or Conferences, unless sent to the Secre- | mucus, mixed with some particles of food; and at 
tary of the Section or Conference in time for|the same time rectal peristalsis could be clearly 
approval and insertion in the Programme for the| recognised. The appetite was completely sus- 
day on which it is to be proposed.” pended, as were also the movements of the rumen. 
The Recording Secretary and the Local Secre- | Nevertheless, there was no evidence of pain upon 
taries of the Conference of Veterinary Inspectors | pressure of the abdomen, and no formation of gas 
will be in attendance all the week, and if any gentle-|1n the ramen. The owner never observed colicky 
man has a difficulty in finding any of these officials, | Symptoms, or groaning, or any expressions of pain 
a note may be left for them at the reception room.|0n the part of the animal. 
The officials will be pleased to give any information| A drastic purgative, consisting of 70 grammes 
they can with regard to the Congress. (about 2 oz. 205 grains) of extract of aloes in a 


The social side of the Congress leaves nothing to 
be desired. It comprises garden parties, a reception, 
excursions by road, rail and sea, and the beauties of 
Devon need no advertisement. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





Intra-PEtvic CRUSHING OF THE MATERNAL 
INTESTINE DURING PARTURITION. 


Dun, of Hésbach, records the case of a Sim- 
menthal cow at her second calving. On April 7 of 
last year, after feeding as usual during the day, she 


mixture with castor oil was now given. That 
night the cow showed colicky pains, which Dun 
attributed to the action of the aloes. The next day 
(the 13th) she showed slight tympany, without 
noteworthy sensitiveness to pressure upon the ab- 
dominal walls. At this time rectal peristalsis was 
still demonstrable, and mucus continued to be 
passed. As the purgative had been unavailing, 
slaughter was decided upon. 

Dun could not himself attend the post-mortem, 
but the butcher brought him a piece of intestine, 
with the information that the large bowel had been 
quite empty, and the small one (in front of the 
piece brought) very full of aliment and fluid. 
When the cow fell at the moment of slaughter, a 
very large quantity of the contents of the stomach 





calved about six in the evening. The calf was 
delivered in the dorsal position, by the aid of several 


had escaped by the mouth. The peritoneum had 


been found quite unaltered, 
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plete closure, caused by “ soldering together’ 
the mucous surfaces. 

Dun explains the condition as follows. The 
cow’s position during parturition facilitated the 
slipping of a portion of intestine into the pelvic 
cavity. This had taken place, and, during the 
drawing away of the calf, the portion of intestine 
had been crushed between the pelvic bones and the 
calfs body. The traumatism had resulted in 
closure of the intestine. The feces which passed 
upon April 8 had been behind the injured portion 
at the time of the accident, and, when these were 
discharged, no more could follow. 

Dun regards the case as remarkable because the 
animal seemed almost unaffected by the severe 
lesions, and showed scarcely any subjective reac- 
tions. One would have thought that in this form 
of intestinal obstruction the same symptoms as are 
seen in invagination—such as violent attacks of 
colic, continuous restlessness, and suspension of 
rectal peristalsis—would have been observed. All 
these symptoms were absent. Finally, Dun re- 
marks that the case bears witness to the great 
resisting powers of the bovine peritoneum.—(Miin- 
chener Tier. Woch.) W. R. C. 


_ of intestine brought, at the transition 
e jejunum into the ileum, showed a com- 


of 








CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


The acct | Monthly Meeting was held at 10, Red 
Lion Square, W.C., on Thursday, June 5th, Mr. J. W. 
McIntosh occupying the chair. 

The following Fellows signed the Attendance Book :— 
Prof. J. Macqueen, Messrs.J. B. Buxton, R. Eaglesham, F. 
J.Taylor, A. E. Willett, G.Gordon, D.Stewart, B.Gorton, 
R. A. Philp, R. Bennett, H. D. Jones, F. W. Chamber- 
lain, L. Auchterloine, E. L. Stroud, G. H. Livesey, 
Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, W. Hunting, 8. H. Slocock, 
W. R. Davis, H. Gray, W. Willis, W. S. King and 
Hugh. A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec.; Visitors, G. O. R. 
Grey, R. T. Davis and A. K. Nicholas. 

On the motion of Mr. Almond, seconded by Mr. 
Willett, the Minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed. 

The SecrETARY read letters from absent Fellows 
regretting their inability to be present. ° 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. EaGLesHAM exhibited the front foot of a van 
horse showing horn tumour or keratoma of the toe. 
The horse had been under treatment for some time, 
was rather lame at first but made good improvement 
after stripping operation over the diseased part. It was 
likely to recover soundness to be able to do walking 
work, but meeting with an accident whilst under treat- 
ment through getting kicked by another horse had to 
be destroyed for open hock joint. 

He also showed the front foot of another van mare 
which met with a street accident,a motor wheel passed 
over the inside of the off front foot crushing the foot 
badly and necessitating stripping of the wall on the in- 
side. The pedal bone was found to be fractured on the 
outer wing. There was great lameness and the case 
being hopeless the mare was destroyed. 

_He also showed the pedal and navicular bones of the 
hind foot of a van mare which was destroyed for open 
navicular bursa, the result of a puncture from a gathered 
nail and the condition of the bones showed the inflam- 
matory changes that had taken place. 





Mr. F. J. TayLor showed a specimen of the wall of 
a large abscess found attached to the bowel of a blood- 
hound on post mortem. The animal was brought to the 
infirmary in an emaciated condition, and for a fortnight 
had most acute diarrhcea, occasionally streaked with 
blood. The dog gradually became a skeleton and was 
destroyed. He was tested with tuberculin with negative 
results. On post mortem a large abscess was found with 
the bowel passing through the top of the abscess, which 
was full of thick, white pus. He also showed an in- 
teresting specimen of a perforating ulcer of the duo- 
denum in a fox terrier six years old. The first symptoms 
noticed were occasional sickness after food, and almost 
persistent catarrhal diarrhoea. There was the typical 
diagnostic “ stomach expression” on the face. At first 
it was thought the disease might be due to tuberculosis, 
and the dog was tested on two occasions with tuberculin 
with negative results. He was destroyed and on post- 
mortem examination the perforating ulcer of the duo- 
denum was discovered. From what the owner said the 
dog was occasionally sick and seemed to have a con- 
stant desire for food, and after food he would lie before 
the fire apparently in a contented condition, but as soon 
as the foou was digested, and commenced to pass out of 
the stomach and over the ulcer, the dog wandered about 
the room and whined. A definite history if it can be 
obtained, and proper observations made of the character 
of the foeces should = us in diagnosing duodenal 
ulcer which might be relieved by the “short circuit ” 
operation. 

Mr. Stewart exhibited the ribs of a mare, twelve 
years old, which had been hard at work up to two or 
three months ago. The only thing strange about her 
was that she had had difficulty in rising for the last 
two years. She came to the infirmary, and shortly 
afterwards an enormous swelling appeared on the off 
side. She was put into slings. The swelling continued 
to enlarge and tumours appeared just below the vulva 
on each side of the thigh. a | would discharge for a 
day or two and then dry up. On being destroyed the 
ribs were found in the condition shown. On _ post 
mortem the mesenteric glands were very much enlarged 
and caseous, and the inguinal gland was also enlarged 
but not caseous. Tuberculosis was suspected but the 
mare was not tested. 

Mr. BENNETT showed the second and third vertebre, 
tremendously enlarged, of a horse which had reacted to 
tuberculin, and he thought the enlargement was tuber- 
cular disease of the bones, although the position of the 
enlargements on the vertebre were rather unusual. The 
first symptom shown before the horse was really ill at 
all was a slight enlargement of the sub-maxillary lym- 
phatic glands. The horse was apparently strong and 
able to work at first, but became emaciated ; it reacted 
to the test but worked fcr some time afterwards. He 
was not able to make a complete post mortem as the 
horse was killed when he was on his holidays last. year. 

He had had two other cases within the last two or 
three years of tuberculosis in the horse, and in both 
cases enlargement of the submaxillary gland was a not- 
able feature. In the first case the post mortem revealed 
a generalised tuberculosis. The first symptom was 
laryngitis and he did not suspect tuberculosis at all. 
In the other case the symptoms came on apparently like 
ordinary strangles, with what he thought was a strangles 
abscess formed in the throat. The animal died within a 
fortnight and on post mortem, tubercular lesions were 
found in the lungs, pleura, spleen and peritoneum. In 
two of the cases the animals were on a dairy farm, and 
in the other case the horse was bred on a dairy farm 
and then sold to a market gardener. The probability 
was that all the cases were of bovine origin. 

The PRESIDENT said at the present time he had a case 
somewhat similar to the keratoma case. He had cut 
it out in front and the horse was going sound, but as 
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the hoof grew down the same thing recurred, and it 
was > tea y keeping it cut out that the horse was kept 
sound, 

Replying to the Presideat, Mr. Stewart said there was 
» Ieee at all associated with the condition of the 
ribs, 
Mr. Bennett, replying to the President, said the 
movements of the head were very much affected, and 
there was great difficulty in turning. 

ELEcTION or FELLOws. 


The following Fellows were ballotted for and unani- 
mously elected: Mr. H. J. Parkin, m.R.c.v.s., of East 
Ham, and Mr. J. Cahill, m..c.v.s., Stockwell. 


EczeMa IN THE Doc. 
By Mr. F. W. CaamBeriatn.—Resumed Discussion. 


Mr. Huntine said at the last meeting one of the 
speakers appeared to think that the discussion was use- 
less, and nobody knew anything about the disease, and 
expressed the hope that the discussion would not be 
published. He himself had to confess at once that he 
did not know much about eczema ; he had observed a 
few facts, but could not tell what they meant. The 
cause of the disease nobody seemed to know. Amongst 
the causes mentioned by Mr. Chamberlain there was no 
mention of heredity, and so far as he had observed the 
facts and interpreted them he certainly thought there 
was reason to believe that the disease was hereditary. 
Some years ago he had as a client a large breeder of 
St. Bernards, and nearly all the dogs had eczema after 
they were a year or two old, even if moved to other 
poe and other surroundings. Certain breeds such as 

t. Bernard and Aberdeen terriers seemed so be specially 
predis to eczema. In the Aberdeen terrier it 
generally appeared first upon the back; the skin was 
moist, the hair erect, and there was a good ‘deal of irrita- 
tion. Nearly all those dogs were subject to repeated 
attacks, spring and autumn being the most common 
time. In somecases the second stage appeared without 
the first, and sometimes the first stage could be success- 
7 treated. 

vith regard to the question of contagion, when he 
had a dog practice himself it very often occurred to him 
that it was py ae and yet he did not know that 
anyone had ever found an organism that could be taken 
to be the cause of the disease. 

He with the author that in the treatment of 
cases in the dog, feeding was very important. The 
worst thing was dog biscuits or hydrocarbonaceous food 
of any kind. His rule of thumb practice was to feed 
the animal on meat only for a fortnight. For internal 
treatment he had tried various things, but he did not 
know that any of them ever did any good. Arsenic he 
had used by itself, and in some cases the animal re- 
covered—possibly in spite of it. He thought his cases 
did better with a combination of iron and arsenic. It 
seemed to him that a real case of eczema was made dis- 
poy Baye by any sulphur application externally— 
that the sulphur irritated the skin. As an ointment, he 
used white zinc ointment which was immensely im- 
proved by the addition of some salicylic acid. The 
result was a little hard and he added a small quantity 
of olive oil to it, so that the prescription consisted of 
zinc ointment, olive oil, and salicylic acid, } a 
drachm of the acid to 1 oz. of zincointment. In con- 
clusion he protested against the suggestion that be- 
cause } ay did not know all about the disease they 
should be debarred from giving their experience and 
expressing their theories. 

r. Davis agreed with Mr. Chamberlain that the 
dogs most often found affected were Aberdeen terriers 


strongly to stimuli, which they perhaps shared with 
Scotch folk. You know their emblem and their 
haughty motto that surrounds it,nemo me impune lacessit. 
Eczema appeared to be a dermatitis and inflammation 
of the skin, and wasoften divided into three degrees of 
intensity. First of all there was the mild form with 
congestion of the vessels of the papillary layer of the 
skin and an out-pouring of fluid from the vessels, but 
not sufficient to cause the eruption of vesicles. It was 
called erythema: measles in man and forms of ery- 
sipelas in pigs belonged to it. It was very often accom- 
panied by a good deal of itching. In the second degree 
there was more acute congestion of papillary vessels 
and an outpouring of a great deal more fluid, with 
maceration of the cells of the epidermis, and forma- 
tion of vesicles. Eczema was in this division. In the 
third degree there was actual destruction of the epider- 
mis and purulent infiltration of the cutis. Eczema no 
doubt was a dermatitis, and all these forms were seen 
in eczema of the dog. Every case of dermatitis produced 
by fleas or lice or rubbings was not eczema. S eczema 
there was a tendency for the dermatitis to become 
chronic, and there was a great variability in the lesions 
roduced, and a great tendency to recurrence. Mr. 
Chamberlain thought that these three distinguishin 
features were caused by the presence of a bacteria 
flora on the skin of the dogs, and would not admit any 
question of diathesis. He believed Mr. Chamberlain 
was entirely wrong. There appeared to be something 
in the constitution of the animal itself—an idiosyncrasy. 
There were people whose skin would swell if they were 
bitten by a gnat, and some people could not eat lobsters 
or other shell fish without becoming covered with a 
rash. Sometimes the rash followed the distribution of 
certain cutaneous nerves, which would point to the fact 
that the nerves might have something to do with the 
production of eczema. It was not an uncommon thin 
to find eczema affecting the pastern after a horse had 
recovered from being unnerved. Predisposition also 
produced skin eruptions both in human beings and 
animals when they were suffering from gastric or kidney 
troubles. There was no doubt that heredity played its 
part in the production of eczema. Greasy legged mares 
and stallions mostly begot stock with a tendency to 

ease. With artes § to the symptoms, he agreed with 
Mr. Chamberlain that the scrotum was a place where a 
very severe form of eczema was often found: he had 
seen it followed by purulent orchitis. He also agreed 
with Mr. Chamberlain that interdigital cysts in the dog 
were due to eczema. A dog was brought to him very 
lame on the right foreleg with an interdigital cyst or 
abscess, and on the other foot he noticed some old, 
healed cysts, and on examining the foot he found that 
the skin between the paws was in a condition of in- 
flammation and covered with exudate. The disease 
commenced as eczema, developed as a cyst between 
the toes, through going on to produce a cellulitis. In 
apenas the abscess the knife went not only throws 
the epidermis but right through the skin to the 
subcutis. 

Prof. WooLpRIDGE asked why it did not occur in other 
parts of the body. 

Mr. Davis said it was a long way away from the 
centre of circulation, and that possibly had something to 
do with it. With regard to diagnosis of eczema, it was 
necessary to differentiate between it and the effects of 
parasites—fleas and lice—and mange. He remembe 
the case of a lady who brought an action against a vete- 
rinary surgeon who had diagnosed eczema in her bos 
when the-dog, she asserted, had suffered from mange 
had given her scabies. Two eminent members of 
veterinary profession went into the witness box and 
swore that it was an easy thing for a professional maa, 





and West Highland terriers. It would seem that Scotch 
dogs had a certain irritability—a tendency to react 


even clinically, to differentiate between the two things. 
As a matter of fact it was an extremely difficult thing to 
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do. Mr. Livesey had said that 80 per cent. of cases of 
so-called eczema were really cases of mange. 

Mr. Livesey said he had not said so. 

Mr. Davis said that was the impression he had ob- 
tained at any rate. In his opinion one had ten cases of 
eczema to one case of mange. Mange was found more 
in the street cur than dogs that were well cared for. It 
was also necessary to differentiate between mange and 
ringworm, and that was not always easy. He had seen 
cases of ringworm which it was very difficult to tell from 
eczema. It was also necessary to differentiate between 
eczema and burns, scalds, and the effect of chemicals. 
Those very acute eczematous patches might well be 
taken for burns. He had found the best remedy for 
treating eczema was preparations of lead, Unguentum 
plumbi for instance, and another thing of value was 
calamine and lime water. He agreed with the essayist 
on the use of greasy applications. 

Mr. Gray thonabt the term eczema was made to in- 
clude far too much. There were several stages of so- 
called eczema, and each stage required a different treat- 
ment. There were also certain varieties. Nervous 
eczema was not rare in the dog and generally attacked 
the body symmetrically and came on very quickly, and 
although cured for a time returned again in the same 
place. In certain parts, such as the face, it seemed im- 
possible to cure it even with caustics or internal treat- 
ment. He looked upon eczema as a mechanical condition, 
the scratching produced the lesions and the lesions be- 
came inoculated by the ordinary microbes of the skin. 
Some of the worst cases were those seen during the hot 
weather. Veterinary surgeons at the seaside asserted 
that eczema was commoner at the seaside than. it was 
inland, but he did not think that was true. The fact 
was that during the fine weathera great number of dogs 
went to the seaside, and it was at that time that the 
veterinary surgeons there saw the majority of their cases. 
Another form of eczema was produced by dogs lying in 
front of the fire during the winter and getting scorched 
He quite agreed with Mr. Hunting that heredity had 
something to do with it, not hereditary disease but here- 
ditary peculiarity of the skin which predisposed the 
animal to eczema. It was impossible to cure all forms 
of eczema with one method of treatment. John Hunter 
had said that there were some skin diseases which could 
be cured with oxide of zinc, others with sulphur, some 
with tar, some with mercury, and some the devil him- 
self could not cure. With those remarks he agreed. 
In acute eczema there was nothing to beat zine oxide 
ointment ; he had seen dogs which had been tinkered 
about with for months cured with one application of 
zinc ointment. In the acute stage soothing treatment 
was the best, and there was no remedy to equal zinc 
oxide ointment, which was used largely by the late Sir 
Erasmus Wilson ; it kept the skin cool and supple and 
acted as a protective film. In sub-acute eczema zinc 
ointment and sulphur ointment was a good thing to use. 
For chronic eczema a slight stimulant such as tar should 
be used, the ointment being composed of zinc ointment, 
sulphur ointment, and tarointment. Chronic eczema of 
the back he had seen yield to one application of the 
mixed mercurial, sulphur, zinc, and tar ointments 
rubbed well in along the back, with none left for the 
dog to lick off. Eczema of the scrotum in his experi- 
ence had been made worse by improper treatment, such 
as the application of iodine or caustics. Treated with 
lead and opium lotion alone the disease yielded in a 
few days. It was not always the agent that failed but 
the lack of skill in eimploying it. Eczema of the feet 
was a very troublesome affection, generally accompanied 
by great pain, and for that he found nothing to equal 
lead plaster melted and smeared on the feet, which were 
afterwards bandaged up. He could not agree with Mr. 
Livesey that the majority of cases of ear affection in the 
dog were due to parasites, because he thought eczema 





es a very large t in ear complaints. It was 
requently most difficult to cure, and there was always 
the probability of its returning. Sometimes it was 
associated with eczema of the eyelids and chronic kera- 
titis. Interdigital abscess in his experience was very 
rarely associated with eczema. It was purulent infiltra- 
tion or suppuration of the areolar tissue under the skin 
and had all the clinical characteristics of an abscess in 
any other part of the body. With regard to the differentia- 
tion of eczema from mange, it was a very easy matter if 
the mange was well advanced and had not been treated. 
There were certain characteristics in mange that were 
not found in eczema. It gave a dog pleasure to scratch 
in mange, whereas it caused him a certain amount of 
pain in eczema. In mange there was reflex scratching 
movement of one of the hind limbs and extension of the 
head on the neck—if one scratched or tickled the affected 
skin. In the cat mange always attacked the head and 
ears and sometimes neck, to which, in the adult, it con- 
fined itself. In the kitten it became generalised. If 
the head alone was attacked in a dog suffering from 
skin disease he thought the conclusion could be come 
to that it was mange. Also the edges of the ears were 
always affected in mange and the parasites could be 
found if as had been said the skin had not been treated. 
With regard to Mr. Livesey’s statement that 80 per cent. 
of the cases of skin disease at the seaside was due to 
mange, in towns it was just the opposite. Mange was 
usually found in animals that bed been associated 
together in large kennels or at shows or in a veterinary 
or boarding establishment, or in dog shops. 

Mr. F. J. Taytor said he had seen cases of eczema 
nearly every day of his life for the last twenty years, 
and had read what most authorities had said about it, 
but he candidly confessed he did not know much about 
the cause of the disease. He had never looked upon 
eczema as a true skin disease but rather as an “ external 
manifestation of an internal catarrh” and he never 
treated it externally without treating it also internally. 
For some years he took the temperature of nearly every 
dog brought to him with eczema and found in the majo- 
rity of instances a subnormal temperature indicating a 
digestive catarrh. He had always treated the disease on 
the lines that it was probably produced by catarrh of 
the stomach, or some portion of the alimentary canal, 
and he had given salicylates internally with success. 
Dorsal or spinal eczema was the most irritable form in 
the dog. He generally put eczema cases on a raw meat 
or fish diet, with baked brown bread and salad oil. 
He believed that eczema was often hereditary. In the 
early stages it was very difficult to diagnose between 
eczema and mange, and most difficult to find the para- 
site. A very important thing in the treatment of eczema 
was to protect it from the air and moisture. For moist 
eczema he generally used a preparation of oxide of zine, 
calamine, glycerine, spirit, and rose water, and gave 
salicylate of bismuth and quinine internally, followed in 
a few days with dry dressings. Oily dressings except in 
the very dry stages were not indicated in his opinion. 

A form of lumbar eczema common to neuter cats, and 
the troublesome form of eczema of the eyelids (which 
seemed to be aggravated by the tears) had not been 
mentioned. 

Mr. Livesry wished to correct a wrong impression 
that had been given by his remark as to the 80 per cent. 
of skin diseases being parasitic mange. He never in- 
tended to imply that at all. What he intended to say 
and had said, though perhaps he had not made it clear. 
was that 80 per cent. of the cases described to him as 
eczema by the owners of dogs or by other veterinary 
surgeons had always proved to be mange. He would g° 
so far as to say that he thought 60 to 70 per cent. of the 
skin diseases veterinary surgeons had to treat consisted 
of parasitic mange. Personally he was in grave doubt 
whether there was such a thing as true eczema in the 
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dog as seen in human beings. In the previous week he 
had met a veterinary surgeon who had a very large dog 

ractice and a long experience of eczema, and he asked 
bim if he believed there was such a thing as true eczema 
in the dog, and that gentleman said he had never seen a 
case and he did not believe anybody else had. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said Prof. Wooldridge 
and Mr. Almond disagreed with the definition, and ap 
parently emphasised that eczema should be classed and 
dismissed summarily as non-contagious. Admittedly 
for the most part eczema was non-contagious, but when 
a disease had been proved to be transmissible by inocu- 
lation, was it justifiable to regard it as entirely non- 
contagious? The disease, too, seemed to spread on an 
eczematous subject by auto-inoculation. Personally he 
inclined to the same opinion as that expressed by Mr. 
Livesey, namely, “The commonest form of so-called 
acute eczema is where there is acute dermatitis and 
inflammation of the outer cuticle, with the formation of 
a large quantity of serum with pus on the outside skin, 
accompanied by intense pain. This is the worst form we 
know, and spreads rapidly outwards and is undoubtedly 
communicable from one dog to another. He certainly 
thought with Mr. Livesey that this impetiginous form 
was communicable. Prof. Wooldridge had re-echoed the 
sentiment that soap was frequently an exciting cause of 
the dermatitis, not so much the kind of soap, but the 
fact that the soap was not properly rinsed off. That 
would probably be the opinion of most. Certainly 
liquid soaps or the solution of a solid soap as mentioned 
by Mr. Almond had the advantage of being more easily 
rinsed off. He was surprised to hear Mr. Livesey dis- 
regard the question of soaps. Mr. Livesey had rubbed 
soft soap on a dog and left it without ill effect, and that 
was possible on many dogs, but given a dog with an 
eczematous tendency the dog would probably develop 
eczema. The question of soap and washing was a very 
important one in its relation to eczema He always 
prohibited weekly washings in a dog subject to the dis- 
ease. Of course it was not necessary to go to the other 
extreme, because a filthy, dirty coat was equally provo- 
cative. Probably Mr. Livesey had seen hundreds of dogs 
that were eczematous subjects, that presented an erythe- 
matous condition after almost every washing. With 
regard to the question of eczema of the pad, interdigital 
cysts, and tar paving, Prof. Wooldridge suggested that 
he had propounded a paradox in saying that tar paving 
was a cause of eczema about the feet while at the same 
time discussing oil of tar as an ingredient of chronic 
eczema dressings about the body. He failed to see the 
paradox. There was a vast difference between the 
crude bitumen of the road and an ointment containing 
a drachm of oil of tar to the ounce. Prof. Wooldridge 
also said that the tar paving might get plastered in be- 
tween the digits, obstruct the sweat glands, and set u 
irritation. That was precisely what he claimed it did. 
Mr. Livesey maintained that the sweat glands were not 
confined to the mouth and between the toes as popularly 
supposed. Surely, however, they are better developed 
there and open more freely. If a man took a cycle ride 
on a hot day on a hard dry road with his dog fullowing 
him, when the cyclist pulled up for refreshment at a 
wayside inn, it would _ found that the dog left wet 
pad marks all over the stone floor, sweat excreting from 
the interdigital glands. The dog, however, would not be 
sweating about the body. He honestly believed that in 
his own practice he now had fifty cases of interdigital 
cyst, so-called, where he only ‘saw one before tarring the 
roads became the custom. A dog was not often seen 
with an isolated interdigital cyst nowadays ; there were 
generally two or three at once. Last year he had brought 
to him an Irish setter with sixteen at one time, and a 
mongrel retriever with nine. The former could not 
stand for the time, and the latter was in great discom- 
fort, The powerful effect of tar could be seen in the 





way it acted upon the varnish of atrap. Also in dis- 
tricts where tarring was the rule there was a large in- 
crease in the number of cases of mud fever in horses. 
In speaking of tar paving, he did not allude so much to 
freshly laid stuff, use people carefully kept their 
dogs off it. In hot weather old tar paving became 

lastic, but curiously enough he had more cases of 
interdigital cyst in wet weather. 

With regard to treatment, Prof. Wooldridge was of 
opinion that opium in the treatment of eczema was 
open to the objection that it diminished all secretions ex- 
cept those of the skin, and where the skin was excessively 
active, as in moist or weeping eczema, he would not use 
it. Heagreed with Prof. Wooldridge on that. Opium 
diminished pain, induced sleep, and arrested all secre- 
tions except those of the skin, which it promoted 
He would not give opium in acute cases, but only in the 
more chronic form and to a hypersensitive dog of 
nervous temperament. Mr. Almond had stated that he 
used crude kerosene in dressings for even acute eczema. 
That he himself should have thought was too drastic. In 
Mr. Almond’s opinion the pain and irritation observed 
were not so much due to eczema as to decomposition of 
the discharges; but surely the matting of such dis- 
charge with the hair, and the traction on the hair 
roots must have an effect. Mr. Livesey had said that 
80 per cent. of cases brought to him by owners and 
from other veterinary surgeons as eczema were mange. 
Owners surely did not come with a diagnosis, but 
awaited Mr. Livesey’s. With regard to cases brought to 
Mr. Livesey from other veterinary surgeons, surely not 
80 per cent. were mange cases. Mr. Livesey would 
agree that occasionally in a-case where a dog had been 
left to scratch and tear himself about it was not always 
possible to tell without the microscope, and he was afraid 
that the instrument was not always used when it should 
be. With regard to peroxide, he would emphasise that 
the part should be afterwards dried of any froth that 
had formed, as Mr. Livesey had advised, because he had 
heard of cases in children where ear abscess had been 
treated with peroxide injections, and the froth resulting 
from the combination of peroxide and pus had sufficed 
to set np dermat tis of the face. With regard to worms 
not being causal, it had occurred to him that tape worms 
caused no skin irritation, but ascarides did. Per 
contra one generally saw eczema in a dog over two 
years of age when ascarides were conspicuous by their 
absence. Prof. Macqueen did not think the vesicle a 
constant lesion. He himself was sure it was not. In 
eczema there might be no vesicles at all and no out- 
ward catarrh, but there might be catarrh in the deeper 
layers of the skin, under the horny layers of the epi- 
dermis. As Prof. Macqueen had said, eczema was often 
associated with neurosis. The influence of nerve shock 
or prolonged mental strain, for example, chill or preg- 
nancy, apparently might induce it. There was un- 
doubtedly relationship between eczema and certain 
functional neuroses, as for instance asthma, according 
to medical authorities. He thought eczema in a preg- 
nant bitch often came under that category. Prof. Mac- 
queen deprecated the application of dressings containing 
fat. No doubt there was a reason for that theoretically, 
but in practice his own experience coincided with that 
of Mr. Gray: ointments seemed to him to be more quicky 
efficacious. Both Mr. Hunting and Mr. Davis referred 
to heredity. He had thought it was mentioned in the 
oaper, but the wording did not convey quite that impress- 
ion. What he did say was “There would appear to be some 
unknown quantity beyond this—a pathological x, which 
may either be some invisible source of irritation or some 
constitutional peculiarity, susceptibility, or diathesis.” 

Mr. Hunting had mentioned that eczema was very 
common in the St. Bernard; he himself had often 
seen it, but it appeared to him not to run such @ 
chronic course in the St. Bernard as_in the Aber- 
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deen ‘There were more periodical acute attacks. | 
Mr. Hunting had used a prescription similar to the | 
first mentioned in the paper plus salicylic acid. It | 
would be noted that the prescription mentioned in 
the paper contained a combination of water and a fatty 
base, and by that means there was an evaporation pro- | 
ducing a cooling effect. Mr. Davis had referred to the | 
fact that some people could not eat shell fish without | 
getting a skin eruption, and he believed there was such | 
a thing as a formation of acetones in the blood, but it | 
was too abstruse a subject to discuss here. Mr. Davis | 
had also noted the severity of scrotal eczema and even | 
purulent orchitis and death, but he himself had never | 
seen such severe cases in that position. With regard to | 
differential diagnosis, he agreed with Mr. Davis that it 
was impossible at times to distinguish traumatic derma- | 
titis from eczema on first inspection. It was only when ! 





there was a history of recurrence that one would say it 
was eczema. He could not agree with Mr Gray’s 
dictum that the head of the cat afforded a predilection 


| seat for mange. Certainly the region of the head gene- 


rally is affected but isn’t the fact that a cat relies on 
licking and rubbing rather than scratching the explana- 
tion of such infection. 

He thought many cases in cats of bareness of skin 
from ear to eye consisted in an extension of parasitic 
otorrhcea—an acariasis but not a true mange. 

On the motion of Prof. Wooldridge, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Chamberlain for his paper. 

On the motion of Mr. Almond, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Fellows who exhibited Morbid Speci- 
mens, and the meeting terminated. 


Huen A MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 
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Foot- 
Anthrax. and-Mouth | Glanders. Swine Fever. 
a ‘ioe 3 
Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani-] Parasitic [Sheep | 
Period. breaks; mals. | Out- | Ani- fbreaks| mals. Mange. Scab.j| Ont- | Slaugh- 
breaks| mals. breaks | tered. * 
BD ch sae Outbreaks ming it 
IRELAND. Week ended June 14 2 4 4 25 
{ 1912 2 1 a] 2 
Corresponding Week in 1911 t ees 1 79 
by ___ toe fs. | : _| | 8 3 oe 
| 
Total for 24 weeks, 1913 | ae 90 295 79 474 
1918... |] 2 | 2 ibe | as 41 253 128 | 1202 
Corresponding period in {1911 6-558 chi 2.1 3 41 240 52 910 
1910 ... 4.1. % ie oe ee 36 332 52 1239 


























t These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, June 16, 1913 


Note —The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 
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LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting was held on Thursday, June 5, 
at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, the President, G. H. 
Locke, Esq., in the chair. The attendance included 
Messrs. Taylor, Darwell, Mattinson, Holburn, Lawson, 
Stent, Wolstenholme, Sumner, Brittlebank, N< él 
Pillers, Spruell, Heyes, Clarkson, Abson, Secker Smith, 
Share-Jones, Ferguson, Wilson, Whitehead, McKinna, 
Woods, and Richardson. Visitors: Messrs. Mason and 
Bowes. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Carter, Holroyd, Lloyd, and Annett. 

Minutes. The minutes of the last meeting were taken 
as read, on proposition of Mr. Taylor, seconded by Mr. 
Hughes. 

The PRESIDENT said that before proceeding with the 
business of the meeting, there was an unpleasant duty 
to perform. As most of the members would know the 
had lost an old and highly respected member throug 
the death of Mr. Faulkner. Joining the Association in 
1877, Mr. Faulkner had occupied all the various offices, 
and had always worked hard in the interests of the 
Association and the profession generally. The officers 
of the Association had attended the funeral and had 


placed a wreath on the grave. He asked the members 
to formally move a vote of condolence by rising in their 


places. The vote was passed in silence, all present 
standing. 

The SECRETARY submitted a letter which he had 
received from Miss Faulkner thanking the Association 
for their sympathy in her bereavement by the death of 
her brother. 

Election of Council. The Prestpent informed the 
meeting that at the recent election of Council of the 
Royal Gelioen, Lancashire had been successful in gainin 
a seat, Mr. Packman having been elected. He thank 
the other Societies who had assisted in the matter and 
congratulated Mr. Packman on his success. 

New Members. Mr. J. Richarpson, M.RB.c.v.s.. Raw- 
tenstall, proposed by Mr. Giblin, seconded by Mr. 
Brittlebank ; and Mr. W. E. S. RicuMonp, M.R.c.v.s., 
Bury, proposed by Mr. Brittlebank, seconded by Mr. 
Stent, were unanimously elected members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Nominations. The following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated for membership by Mr. Brittlebank: Messrs. 
J.T. ABELL, Derby; E. J. BurnpRreEp, Blackburn ; A. M. 
Munro, Board of Agriculture ; and J. Hucues, Llan- 
fair, Welshpool. 

Alteration of Rules. The Secretary reminded the 
members that at the meeting in April he gave notice of 
alteration of rule, on a recommendation of their Council, 





to meet a point that was raised by Mr. Noél Pillers. 
The point was partly met by the existing rule 6, and, 
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by the addition of a short clause, would fully meet the 
case. He now moved that rule 6 read as follows :— 
“ Members of any other recognised Veterinary Medical 
Association, not being in arrears to such Association, 
desirous of becoming members of this Society, shall be 
admitted on payment of only ten shillings annual sub- 
scription, nae pallens to be duly nominated and 
elected according to rule 5.” Mr. Taylor seconded. 
Carried. 

Election of Life Governor to the National Veterinary 
Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. Owing to 
the decease of Mr. Faulkner, a vacancy has occurred in 
the representation of the Lancashire V.M.A. Mr. 
Clarkson moved, and Mr. Darwell seconded, that the 
matter be referred to the Council for consideration and 
report. 

Payment of Subscriptions. The TREASURER (Mr. 
Stent) made an appeal to all members for prompt pay- 
ment of their subscriptions. 


Tue SprctaL TRAINING OF VETERINARY SURGEONS IN 
Meat Inspection.—By Mr. A. HoLBURN, M.R.C.V.S. 


[Read at the previous meeting]. 
DIscussIon. 


Mr. Noét Pruuers explained that he had been called 
upon suddenly to undertake the task, and was therefore 
unprepared. He thought the heading of the paper and 
its contents were entirely opposed to each other. He 
recalled that several papers regarding veterinary educa- 
tion had been written, and he mentioned those of Pro- 
fessors Boyce, Bradley, Woodruff, and General Smith. 
Now they had one from Mr. Holburn, who might be 
classed as a general practitioner, and all tended to 
indicate that something was required in this matter of 
education. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the consideration 
of this paper had been delayed, for they might be talking 
over ground already decided upon. At the time that 
Mr. Holburn’s paper appeared in print there was also a 
report of the Royal College announcing that the Sylla- 
bus Committee had considered the educational curricu- 
lum and put forward a lot of suggestions which they 
ho to publish in July. In addition there was the 
Fellowship Committee’s report in regard to a Diploma 
in Veterinary Public Health. 

Mentioning the preliminary examination, he thought 
there was no doubt that some of the subjects which were 
taught under Class. A could be included in it, such as 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, and Botany, and he was 
inclined to agree that the standard should not be 
lowered. 

As to why money was not left to them as to R.S.P.C.A. 
he thought this could not be hoped for, and in fact they 
should not look to this source but to Government and 
to authorities in a position to subsidize educational 
bodies. The Association mentioned got its funds on 
sentimental grounds. 

He was interested in the list of members of the 
various sections of veterinary callings given by Mr. 
Holburn, and noted that there were only 34 members of 
the Animals Division of the Board of Agriculture, so 
that only two or three would be wanted to replace any 
deficiencies caused by retirement or death. It was sur- 
prising thatthe Board of Agriculture had so much to 
say in the enquiry into Veterinary Public Services. It 
is recognised that there are always two laymen there to 
each veterinary surgeon in that Department. 

He agreed with the remarks about clinical instruction 
and its importance, but thought that if there was a good 

ised text book, time could be saved and devoted 
to clinical study instead of dictation. In medicine, for 
instance, there were five colleges and five lecturers con- 
tinually doing the same work. The same applies to sur- 
gery and to materia medica. Look at questions of stable 





management and hygiene ; it is difficult to say where 
one begins and the other ends. Zootechnics is as im- 
portant subject in continental schools. 

With regard to meat inspection he could not say much, 
Probably Manchester occupied a very high position in 
respect to this as compared with any other town. 

As to examiners and examinations, he could not see 
why they must only have externalexaminers. The only 
excuse put forward was that one college wouli try to 

ass more students than another, which means that one 
is likely to be dishonest to the disadvantage of the other. 
The examination should be very thorough, and should 
be oral, practical, and written. If it were possible to 
have a practical test, say diagnosing a case, inspecting 
meat or making a post-mortem examination of a guinea- 
pig dead of a Sockacial disease, that would be a step in 
the right direction. The value of the post-graduate 
education has become great because it is essentially 
practical, but he could not understand how the Board 
of Agriculture’s Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
could think that the diagnosis of that disease could be 
learnt in such classes. 

They should send men to the Council who would vote 
for such matters, and this could be done by means of 
the new National formulating a programme and then 
voting for men who would support it, instead of send- 
ing representatives because they were jolly good 
fellows. 

Mr. WoLsTENHOLME thought their profession was too 
self-contained, and wanted shaking up and more light 
diffusing amongst the profession as such. They did not 
come into contact with the other professions suffi- 
ciently, and in a sense did not get the support of public 
opinion. 

He was surprised at the idea that they should do 
away with lectures or lecturers in the subjects of medi- 
cine and surgery and stick to some particular text book. 
He had looked at most of the text books of their pro- 
fession, but could never gather as much from them as 
he could from a teacher or a specimen. He failed to 
see how young men were to be trained sufficiently in 
either medicine or surgery unless it was done viva voce. 

The question of internal examiners has always been 
affected by the pecuniary needs of the various teaching 
schools. Such schools have practically been in competi- 
tion one with the other for obtaining and passing stu- 
dents, and the college which had the best record was 
the one a father was most likely to send his son to. 
Speaking ethically he believed it to be an ideal way of 
examining students that there should be internal as well 
as external examiners. 

Asking the question, “ What necessity is there for a 
newly graduated surgeon to take up a post graduate 
course?” he replied that if competent there was no 
necessity. Other professions, however, adopted this 
attitude. In the medical profession for instance a man 
desirous of becoming a medical officer of health had to 
undergo special training and pass a particular examina- 
tion. Again, in some of the colonies, they required men 
to have a diploma in tropical diseases, and medical men 
were submitting themselves to a new course of training 
to qualify for these positions. A post-graduate course 
was also very helpful to men who ar n away from 
college a number of years. 

Prof. Share-Jones said they were never tired of dis- 
cussing this subject of Veterinary Education in its 
present state. ith reference to the report of the De- 
partmental Committee, this was a very vital report so 
far as the profession was concerned. A committee of 
independent investigators who took evidence from vari- 
ous sources gave the profession a severe rap over the 
knuckles, a rap which came from no other quarter than 
Manchester. No one would suggest that the gentleman 
who was the cause of this was in any way biassed, or 
that his statements were not given in the best interests 
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of the profession with which he had a long acquaint- 
ance. fie referred to Prof. Delépine, upon whose evi- 
dence the Committee came to the conclusion, in words 
that leave no doubt in the minds of anyone, that the 
scientific training of men entering their profession in the 

t had not been such as produced satisfactory results. 

t was not many months ago that he personally éx- 
pressed a decided opinion on this point in Manchester in 
the face of considerable opposition. This opinion had 
been somewhat definitely and independently confirmed 
since. If they were to keep themselves in the position 
of ascientific profession then their members must have 
equal scientific training to that demanded of men enter- 
ing other professions. The point would be raised as to 
where these science subjects should be taken. He saw 
no reason why they should not be taken in any Univer- 
sity or College where adequate facilities for affording a 
sound scientific groundwork were available. 

Referring to the 34 qualified Veterinary Surgeons at 
the Board of Agriculture, he said he did not know how 
many unqualified men there are but he knew they 
existed. He also thought that there were more whole- 
time Veterinary Surgeons employed by the Board of 
Agriculture in Ireland than by the Board of Agriculture 
in London. The attitude of the Board of Agriculture in 
Ireland towards the work of the profession was distinctly 
encouraging. He hoped that ere long much greater use 
of the profession would be made by the Board in 
England. 

In regard to Meat Inspection, he said that in all the 
countries in Europe, including Spain and Roumania, 
there is a regulated system of Meat Inspection, the 
conspicuous exceptions being Great Britain and Ireland, 
and alongside came Turkey. He knew he was speaking 
in a city where justice is done to the subject, but what 
was the use of Manchester doing this work when the 
surrounding towns and districts were not touching it ? 
He was Chairman of the Health Committee of a large 
public Authority which was investigating the matter in 
its own area, and they were trying to frame a system 
of Meat Inspection for that area. But it is obvious 
that a system is needed which would be generally ap- 
plied throughout the country, and it appeared to him 
that sufficient pressure was not brought to bear uvon 
Government and Health Authorities in regard to this 
big question. Nobody was more fitted to move in this 
direction than the Veterinary profession, and it was for 
us to take firm concerted action. 

He believed in Internal Examiners. Expert educa- 
tionalists had thrashed this matter out and had decided 
that the best course was to have Internal and External 
Examiners. It was fallacious and somewhat conceited 
on our part if we considered ourselves right on this 
question and practically every other body of educa- 
tionalists wrong. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD was chiefly interested in the refer- 
ences to meat inspection. In most of the schools meat 
inspection was taught by the lecturer in pathology and 
not by a practical meat inspector. Thus the scientific 
side was treated rather than the practical side. Then 
again, in connection with the post-graduate course, men 
are shown meat which has been condemned, but per- 
sonally he desired to see what was being passed. 

Mr. BriTTLEBANK wished to thank Mr. Holburn for 
the excellent manner in which the material had been 
placed before them. He had drawn one’s attention to 
certain phases of work which caused them, as the French- 
man said, furiously to think! The general question of 
education is one which is receiving some considerable 
attention. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view one 
ought to take of it, the period of training at college 
should be principally directed to teach a student to 
think scientifically and to learn scientific methods. 


mau. The whole yuestion was a ditticult proposition to 
tackle. Various propositions had been before the pro- 
fession, one, the dropping of chemistry from the first 
year’s curriculum, the idea being that he should get his 
training in chemistry during the last year at school, 
but he failed to see how any boy, say of 15 or 16 years 
of age, is going to be taught chemistry in a purely 
scholastic institution in a manner that was of the 
slightest use to him as a veterinary surgeon. He did 
not follow the train of thought which makes it possible 
to exclude chemistry from the curriculum. Personally 
he thought education in chemistry to be lacking and 
requiring extension. As a matter of fact it was not 
possible, in his opinion, to extend the curriculum very 
much, nor did he think it required any serious altera- 
tion. It was more the methods of teaching than any- 
thing else which he thought might be altered. In the 
early period of studentship, learning such a highly tech- 
nical subject as chemistry, the mind is not in the condi- 
tion to retain the necessary amount of knowledge for the 
later years and especially in regard to this subject the 
mind required refreshing, and the knowledge extending 
at a later period. Many people in the seinen seem 
to take the view that post-graduate education is not 
necessary. He agreed that the training of a veterinary 
surgeon should not be insufficient, but to those who 
would admit it—and it was not easy to admit one’s in- 
efficiency or lack of training--many of them would con- 
fess to having found considerable necessity for post- 
graduate education. The Royal College itself has for 
— admitted the principle when they established the 
ellowship degree. He might be told that that was for 
financial reasons. It is surely a paltry reason for a 
scientific profession to give. Many like himself who are 
engaged in State branches of work knew very well what 
the requirements are, and that the Fellows ip did not 
supply their special requirements and so they had to go 
elsewhere. The had to go cap in hand to the Univer- 
sities and ask them to give facilities for further educa- 
tion by post-graduate work which included more ad- 
vanced chemistry and advanced pe meg Personally 
he was ready to admit at all times that the post- 
graduate training which he had been fortunate enough 
to obtain had been of the greatest value to him in the 
particular work which it was his lot to carry out. His 
preliminary training no doubt fitted him for a certain 
an.ount of practical work, but after a short period he 
found there were many details omitted in the training 
which seemed essentially to efficiency. Take meat in- 
spection for instance. This, in his student days, was a 
complete farce. They were shown a considerable amount 
of diseased meat and also saw material passed, but in 
all cases the classes were too big to learn anything. It 
had often occurred to him that an extension of the 
system adopted in the final years course of practical 
teaching, namely the division of students into dispensers, 
dressers, and visitors, might very usefully be copi 
with advantage for the teaching of meat inspection. He 
was perfectly certain that if the authorities in those 
towns where veterinary schools were situated were ap- 
proached in a proper manner, that facilities would be 
given for attaching batches of students for stipulated 
periods to abattoirs and markets where they could 
accompany the Inspector to see his daily work, and not 
confine their attention merely to examining di 
meat which had already been condemned. It was quite 
as important that they should learn to assess meat which 
was fit for food. He was glad to see that the Royal 
College has recognised that there is a branch of the _ 
fession that want a post-graduate diploma as apart from 
the Fellowship diploma. : 
lt is admitted that there are other branches opening 
to the profession which will form a very considerable 
rtion of the work of the men coming into the pro- 





They could not all at once make an absolutely practical 





ession in the future. So far as finances are concerned 
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he did not know what the return would be, but he did 

not think that the question of finances ought to stand 

in the way of their educational progress. If they could 

not be self-supporting the Government should be --- 

pecacees for grants. He was delighted to see Mr. 
olburn present. 

Mr. Hotsurn, in reply, said that when taking a 
general survey he cid not know that the Royal College 
was discussing the matter so closely until they issued 
the report, and he had intended chiefly to support those 
men who had written on the subject. They should 
realise that the Council is their diploma-granting 
body, andthe members of Council should try to meet 
the wishes of the profession generally. A corporation 
in making new bye-laws for the better government of a 
town do not ask the landed proprietor whether he can 
afford to make alterations, but they make the bye-laws 
and enforce them. Ifthe needs of the profession are 
such that alterations are necessary then the Council 
should decide what ought to be done. 

Meat inspection was essentially a practical subject, 
and could not be taught outside an abattoir or large 
slaughtering establishment. Meat inspection is part of 
pathology, and there was also bacteriology and even 
chemistry to be learned. He agreed with Mr. Brittle- 
bank that it would be possible to arrange for students 
in small batches to accompany an inspector. 





Mr. TayYLor said they could not allow Mr. Holburn 
to depart without thanking him for his kindness in pre- 
yaring the paper, and he moved that their best thanks 
Caen, Mr. Hughes seconded, and it was heartily 
carried. 

Pathological Specimen. Mr. Noét Prtuers submitted 
a specimen of ascaris suum in a pig which caused im- 
paction of the small bowel. 

Mr. Noét Priuers, in reply to Mr. Brittlebank : The 
ordinary Aaditat is in the first few feet of the small 
bowel. : 

A vote of thanks to the President closed the meeting. 

J. W. BrittLeBank, Hon. Sec. 





LINCOLNSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held at the “ Angel” hotel, Peter- 
borough, on Thursday, June 12. Mr. C. W. Townsend, 
F.R.C.V.S., the President, occupied the chair, and there 
were also present: Messrs. W. W. Grasby, Daventry ; 
and T. Holmes, Bourne (Vice-Presidents) ; T. B. Bind- 
loss, Long Sutton ; F. L. Gooch, Stamford ; T. Hicks, 
Hon. Sec., Sleaford; A. Johns, Kimbolton; R. W. 
Knowles, Wisbech ; G. Lockwood, J. Mackinder, Peter- 
benonee H. H. Nichols, Oundle; J. H. Poles, Whittle- 
sea ; W. K. Townson, Market Deeping ; H. Westgate, 
Peterborough; H. Lennox, Crowland. Visitor: Mr. E. C. 
Lloyd, Peterborough. 

The minutes of the last meeting were signed. 

Letters of apology for absence were read from Messrs. 
C. Hartley, A. C. Comerford, A. D. Lalor, H. H. Truman, 
G. B. Dickinson, B. A. Searby, Theo. C. Toope, and 
S. G.. Masterman. 

The SkcreTaRY mentioned that the membership 
would probably be increased if the day of meeting could 
be changed to suit different districts, and on the motion 
of Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. Westgate, it was decided 
to discuss the matter at the Lincoln meeting on the 
second Thursday in October. 


INSURANCE CoMPANIES FEEs. 

The Hon. Sec. read a letter from Mr. Theo. C. Toope, 
of the South Eastern Association, with regard to the 
fees paid by insurance companies for veterinary exami- 
nations. 








‘he PRESIDENT said the matter was brought up at a 
meeting of the Southern Branch of the National at 
which he attended in March last. There was no doubt 
they were underpaid by the insurance companies; he said 
that Mr. McIntosh, speaking at the meeting, said : “All 
veterinary surgeons were agreed that the present scale 
of fees was too low, but, on the other hand, he thought 
the scale now suggested was too high. At the present 
time the profession was receiving between £20,000 to 
£30,000 a year from the insurance companies, amonnting 
to £4 to £5 per head. To expect a fee of 7/6 for an 
animal worth £20 to £30, when the premium was 15/- 
to 18/-, with an allowance for mileage, was unreasonable.” 
At that meeting it was decided to appoint a deputation 
to interview the managing directors of three or four 
insurance companies, and they would report the result 
in due course. 

It was decided to leave the matter open until the 
deputation had reported. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


A letter was read from the Royal Sanitary Institut 
asking for a delegate to be appointed to the annual con 
ference at Exeter in July, but in view of the claim of 
the International Congress in London next year, it was 
agreed that no delegate should go to Exeter. 

The PresipENT thought the Lincolnshire Association 
should not be behind-hand in supporting the Inter- 
national Congress. It was the first time it had been 
held in England, and when they had gone abroad they 
had been very hospitably received. Several members 
had already signified their intention of subscribing, 
and Mr. Gooch would be glad to receive subscriptions 
from others who had not yet subscribed. 

Mr. Gooca said the cost of the Congress would be 
£3,500. He produced the names of subscribing members, 
and proposed that the Secretary issue a circular, with 
a stamped directed envelope for reply, asking the other 
members to say definitely whether they were agreeable 
to subscribe or not. 

Mr. WESTGATE seconded, and it was carried. 


MammMitTis or Mastitis in Cows.— By Mr. Gro, 
Lock woop, F.R.C.v.s. [This appeared in our last issue} 


DiscussIon. 


The PRESIDENT said they were all much indebted to 
Mr. Lockwood for giving them such an _interesti 
paper upon this important subject. He did not thin 
now the Tuberculosis Order was in force that he could 
have chosen a more suitable and appropriate subject. 
They had already seen Mr. Lockwood in the posts of 
President and Secretary, both of which he had ably 
filled, and he had that day been equally successful as an 
essayist. Mastitis was a very extensive subject and 
they could not do justice to it in the short time they 
had for discussion, but they would agree that on several 

ints they had all learned something from the essayist. 

e must confess he himself had done so. It was news 
to him that mastitis was most common in cows between 
five and six years of age. He had not mentioned ad 
very commonly used in the treatment of mastitis, 
that was belladonna, for relieving pain, both externally 
and internally. It was a matter of opinionas to whether 
overstocking caused mastitis or not. He thought the 
worst form of mastitis was the gangrenous, at any rate 
it was the most fatal. The necrosis bacillus was, he 
believed, responsible for it, for there was always & 

uliar smell attached to the emp Aer form. He 
ad not had much experience of this contagious form of 
mastitis, but probably other members had. 

Mr. KNow Es said he was of opinion that retention 
of milk was a cause of mastitis, especially if the reten- 
tion was due to an impervious duct. He thought it 
might be due to non-milking, but where it wasdue 
to an impervious duct it was seldom the cause 
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mastitis. (Hear, hear). He had had a case of mastitis 
in four quarters and could not get milk out of any 
of them. He tried passing a tube but without any 
effect. That cow gave no further trouble. As to the 
first symptoms of mastitis, he thought the milk suffered 
both in quantity and quality. With regard to the con- 
stitutional symptoms he thought high temperature was 
coincident with udder trouble. He had no faith in in- 
jections ; he usually injected a solution of boracic acid, 

ut not with very good results. As to tubercular mas- 
titis he was with the essayist in saying it was only the 
secondary manifestation of a rather general trouble. He 
had a case in the market a month ago, just after the 
Order started. It was in the fat stock market. He 
saw the udder was wrong. She did not look particu- 
larly wasted, but had a nasty cough. He found her 
udder indurated, more especially in the hind quarters. 
He saw the owner and took the cow to his (Mr. 
Knowles’) stables. They could not put her through the 
process of examination owing to the absence of the 
Clerk of the Committee, and so she was a week in his 
stables. She did not eat much, she coughed, did not 
waste much, showed every sign of tuberculosis. The 
udder had not wasted. He added his thanks to Mr. 
Lockwood for his valuable paper. 

Mr. Grassy: Did you take any post-mortem scrap- 
ings from the udder? 

Mr. Knowtgs: No: I did not think i 
titis. It was badly tuberculous. 

Mr. Nicuots: Had she any milk about her ? 

Mr. KNow.es: No, she was a drape. 

Mr. Grassy said Mr. Lockwood did not mention as a 
cause of mastitis the retention of the fcetal membranes. 
Where cows retained the fee‘al membranes he thought 
the udder might become affected by some of the dis- 
charges becoming attached to the tail and infecting the 
udder. He thought he had suggested some fatty pre- 
paration to use in the case of mammitis. He himself 
always thought that to apply any grease to the affected 
udder was a bad principle, as to gangrenous udder he 
thought it occurred just after calving. He had not 
neticed the spots Mr. Lockwood mentioned in the early 
stages ; that was very useful to know. To use a tube in 
mammitis he thought a very bad thing. He had used a 
very mild solution of boracic, but never chinosol. He 
advised that cows should not be milked on the floor 
when suffering from mastitis in any form. As to con- 
tagious mastitis he had an outbreak in one of the wet 
summers—1880 or 188l1—and that occurred in the 
animals described as drapes. The treatment adopted 
was to amputatethe teat. They suffered great pain and 
if it left the udder very hard we used sulphuric acid and 
lard, one to 8, and it dried the quarters up very much. 

Mr. Lockwoop : Did it affect the skin ? 

Mr. Grasry: No, it only caused a blister. It was 
common treatment in the Boston district some years 

0, 

Mr. Hotmgs : It is used now in Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Grassy . We used to paste it on with pieces of 
hard wood and it seemed an effectual remedy. 

Mr. Know.zs: Did the end justify the means? 

Mr. Grassy: It was adopted by a man well-known 
in the profession, both by he and his father. 

Mr. Hotmegs: I have seen it done in hundreds of 
cases of drapes. 

Mr. Grassy : Yes, it is the custom now in Northamp- 
tonshire with dry cows. We have had many cases in 
drapes. 

Mr. Nicnots: Do you'call it a stimulant ? 

Mr. Grassy: No, an absorbent. 

Mr. Nicnots: Do you call it good treatment ? 

Mr. Grassy: It may be severe, but it is effective. 

The PresipENnT : Do the owners object ? 


t ordinary mas- 


often fall back on stimulants. You may keep on salines 
ie they get in a very low state and won’t eat any- 
thing. 

Mr. Hotmes said Mr. Lockwood did not mention 
cow pox as a cause of mammitis. He found many cases 
due to this affection. There was a frequency of mastitis 
in drapes in the three summer months—June, July, and 
August—a very bad form probably due to a bacterial 
invasion. He al+ays injected chinosol, three grains to 
1 ounce. He also administered potassium iodide and 
Biniodide of mercury, in conjunction with a stimulant 
internally. 

Mr. Hicks asked if Mr. Lockwood thought that the 
inflammation of the udder commonly seen in a cow 
after milk fever arose from the system or from the teat 
trouble. He read an article in The Record in which a 
gentleman asked if anyone had any trouble after the 
use of oxygen. He was wondering whether, if so, it was 
due to the toxins left in the colostrum or something of 
that sort. 

Mr. Lennox: What is the condition of the udder 
that produces red milk without any apparent disease of 
the udder ? 

Mr. Nicnots: After making an injection how do you 
draw it out again ? 

Mr. Hotmes: Leave it in. 

Mr. Goocn : For 15 minutes. 

Mr. Nicuoxs : How do you draw it out again ? 

Mr. Lockwoop : With the milk. 

The PresipEnt : There is an instrument with a double 
tube for it which acts as a syphon. 

A MemsBer: It is no use; I[ have tried it. 

Mr. Lockwoop, in replying on the discussion, said 
belladonna was a very useful external application ; he 
did not know if it would be beneficial for internal use 
as well. He generally relied on a little opium, bella- 
donna might be a little better perhaps. As to the 
President’s question, whether mastitis might be caused 
by over-stocking, in his opinion it was due to decom- 
position changes occurring in the milk caused by re- 
tention of the milk through over-stocking. Mr. Knowles 
might have noticed that he said that in the phleg- 
monous form of mastitis there was very little change in 
the milk. He was glad to hear that he agreed as to the 
bad results of infection—personally he did not think he 
should try it again. As to Mr. Grasby’s remarks, he 
(the speaker) did not mention retention of the afterbirth 
which he must confess he had not, but he thought it 
was a cause ; he had a case at the present time he be- 
lieved entirely due to that. The farmers themselves 
seemed to think the infection came from the membranes 
into the udder. He did not think there was any ob- 
jection to the use of anti-septic ointments. 

Mr. Grassy said when he used grease he always had 
it washed off at once. 

Mr. Lockwoop, continuing, said he agreed with 
Mr. Grasby that gangrenous mastitis was generally seen 
after calving. He hoped that gentleman did not think 
he recommended the use of syphons in cases of mastitis, 
but that was not so. In answer to Mr. Holmes, cow 
pox he thought was not a common cause of mammitis, 
for cow pox often went through its course without any 
mastitis following. He did not think he had seen one 
case in the Peterborough district. With regard to the 
use of salines, he did not mean to keep on with purgative 
doses, but to give them a comparatively small dose 
every other day mixed with quinine. He recommended 
it more as a laxative. They all knew the varying forms 
of mastitis were due to the various causes of infection 
from without. With Mr. Hicks he believed that 
mastitis after milk fever was due to infection. In reply 
to Mr. Lennox, red milk was due to a leakage of blood 
from some of the blood capillaries getting mixed with 





Mr. Grassy : Not if you do it before them ; if you 
don’t they will. As to giving them salines, you must 


the milk. Of course the only way to use injections was 
to draw it out again with the milk, thou-h it was a 
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tedious business. He did not believe in the use of the 
syphon at all. (Applause). 

r. Goocn proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lockwood, expressing the hope that he would allow his 
Paper to be published. 

r. GRASBY, in seconding, said that he had listened 
to the Paper with great pleasure, as he was sure they 
all had. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Thanks were accorded to the President, on the motion 
of Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. Lockwood and Mr. 
Townsend, in reply, said that he hoped there wouldbe 
as good an attendance at their next meeting to be held 
at Lincoln in Oct. next as they had had that day. 

T. Hicxs, Hon. Sec. 








Action for Veterinary Fees— 
Gloucester Corporation Sued. 


James Yule Bogue, veterinary surgeon, Southgate 
Street, Gloucester, brought an action against the 
Gloucester Corporation for £50 8s.. professional fees 
for inspections at the Gloucester Cattle Market. Mr 
Lowry Porter (instructed by Messrs. Wellington and 
Clifford), appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Wethered (in- 
structed by the Town Clerk) for the defendants. 

Mr. Porter said he thought the question for his 
Honour would be found to be entirely one as to the rate 
of remuneration, and Mr. Wethered agreed. Mr. Porter, 
continuing, said plaintiff contended that the fees he 
charged—£2 2s. for each attendance—were those ap- 

roved by the National Veterinary Association. Mr. 

gue’s appointment was at the time of the outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease last year, the appointment 
having been made on July 5th, and terminated on Sep- 
tember 25th. Owing to the outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease it was decided that cattle should only be ad- 
mitted to the market by two gates, at each of which a 
veterinary surgeon should be stationed to examine.all 
animals admitted. Mr. Holtham was the Corporation’s 
permanent veterinary surgeon, and it was necessary to 
appoint someone else to be stationed at the second gate. 
The Town Clerk wrote asking Mr. Weighill, who used 
to attend to the shoeing and vetting of some of the 
Corporation horses, if he would undertake the inspec- 
tion. Mr. Weighill replied that he had sold his practice 
to Mr. Bogue, who would be willing to undertake the 
work, and Mr. Bogue was accordingly appointed, but no 
preliminary negotiations took place in regard to fees. 
Plaintiff attended on Mondays and Saturdays each week, 
the total number of visits having been 24. When 
his appointment was terminated, Alderman Braine, 
Chairman of the Markets Committee of the Corpora- 
tion, asked plaintiff to see him before submitting his 
bill, and he had an interview with Mr. Braine in the 
resence of Dr. Bibby. Plaintiff told Mr. Braine what 

e proposed to charge, and Mr. Braine seemed to con- 
sider it rather hich, though plaintiff pointed out the 
valuable time the duties swallowed up, and that the fees 
were such as were approved by the National Veterinary 
Association, an Association which embraced more than 
one-half of the veterinary surgeons in the kingdom. 
Plaintiff submitted his bill on October 10th, but re- 
ceived no reply until January 17th, when the Town 
Clerk wrote that the Markets Committee thought there 
must be some mistake in the bill sent ir, and that they 
had not anticipated that his charge would be more than 
that of Mr. Holtham, the permanent inspector, who was 

id 10s. 6d. a visit. Plaintiff's contention was that 
Mr. Holtham was a permanent official, who had held 
the position of Corporation inspector for 30 years, and 
was therefore on an entirely different footing to plaintiff, 
whose appointment was an temporary. Mr. Holtham 
had to take the rough with the smooth, but plaintiff 








only came in for the exceptionally heavy work. He 
had an interview with the Town Clerk, and an attempt 
was made to fix up the matter by arbitration, but no 
agreement could be arrived at as to the terms of refer- 
ence. 

Plaintiff supported his counsel’s statement. He said 
he was a M.R.C.v.s. and a member of the National 
Veterinary Association. With regard to the inspection 
in question he had nothing to gain by it, and everything 
to lose by it, because his reputation was at stake, and 
the duties took up his most valuable time on the two 
most important days of the week—being market days. 
He always went to the market at 8 a.m., and remained 
on duty for four or five hours. He considered two 
guineas to be a very reasonable fee, and as a matter of 
fact he lost more than that by attending. As succeeding 
Mr. Weighill he continued to act for the Streets Com- 
mittee of the Corporation in shoeing and vetting half the 
Corporation’s horses, for which he was paid about £50 
a year; but, in May of this year, while he was corre- 
sponding with the Town Clerk in regard to the market 
inspection charges, he received a letter stating that 
Mr. J. R. A. Jones had been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Weighill in shoeing and vetting the horses. 

Cross-examined : In his first letter the Town Clerk 
asked him te consult Mr. Holtham in regard to the 
work of inspection, but witness did not understand that 
to mean that he had to discuss fees with him: He did 
not know what fees were paid for similar duties in other 
markets in this part of the country, but in Northumber- 
land two guineas were paid for each inspection which 
lasted over four hours. 

Councillor J. R. Bibby stated that he went with 
plaintiff when he had the interview with Mr. Braine in 
October. Mr. Braine at first demurred at the proposed 
charge, but after Mr. Bogue had explained why he made 
that charge, he was quite sure Mr. Braine no longer de- 
murred. He (witness) thought plaintiffs was a most 
reasonable charge. Lawyers and doctors would probably 
have charged more. (Laughter). 

Cross-examined : He did not think Mr. Braine was 
under the impression at the close of the interview that 
plaintiff's charge was two guineas a week and not two 
guineas a day. 

Theodore Charles Toope, M.R.c.v.s., of Dover, Secre- 
tary of the Southern Branch of the National Veterinary 
Association, Vice-President of the National Society of 
Veterinary Inspectors, and Secretary and Treasurer of 
the South-Eastern Veterinary Society, gave it as his 
opinion that under the circumstances plaintiff's charge 
was a very reasonable one. In cross-examination 
counsel took witness through a list of fees paid in 
various centres issued by the Committee of the Vete- 
rinary Association, but witness said these related to the 
regular veterinary inspections and not to special work 
such as had been done in this case. Northumberland 
was one of the best paying places, but some revision had 
lately been there. fie could not quote a parallel case to 
plaintiff's. 

James Blakeway, M.R.C.v.s., Stourbridge, a cousin of 
the Town Clerk, stated that he considered plaintiff's a 
fair charge. He did not think there could be any com- 
parison between fees for permanent employment and 
those for a special inspection such as that undertaken 
by plaintiff He himself would not have undertaken 
the work for the money. It took up the best part of a 
veterinary surgeon’s day. 

By his Honour : He questioned whether many veter- 
inary surgeons at the present day had seen a case of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and in the early stages such as 
the disease would be in when cattle were being ad- 
mitted to the market, it would be most difficult to 
detect. He, himself, would not have liked to be respon- 
sible for keeping the disease out of the market as Mr, 
Bogue was, 
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Charles F. Parsons, M.R.c.v.s., and T. J. Brain, 
M.R.C.V.S., both of Cheltenham, gave similar evidence. 

‘Lhis concluded the case for plaintiff. 

Mr. Wethered said no sum was arranged in advance 
with plaintiff, and, therefore, the Corporation must pay 
him such a sum as was reasonable having regard to the 
relevant circumstances ; and the whole issue for his 
Honour was what was a reasonable rate of remuneration. 
He submitted that the only way his Honour could 
decide that question was by finding out what fees were 


paid under similar conditions in other districts. Looking | 


through the abstract drawn up by the Committee of 
which Mr. Toope acted as secretary, one was struck by 
the prevalence of the figure 10s. 6d. So far as England 
was concerned there was no other place which ap- 
roached Northumberland in the amount of this fee. 
he basis of remuneration seemed to be the time 
devoted to the work. 

His Honour said it appeared to him that plaintiff's 
appointment was due to the fact that Mr. Holtham was 
unable, during the period in question, to carry out the 
whole of the duties for which he was appointed, so he 
could not see how the usual fees could be apropos 

Frank Ernest Goodchild, chief assistant to the Clerk 
to the Gloucestershire County Council, said 16 veteri 
nary surgeons were employed as inspectors by the 
County Council, and the scale of payment was 10s. for 
three hours, and an additional 5s. if the work took more 
than three hours. 

Mr. Porter objected to this evidence as irrelevant; 
these being contract appointments. 

George Holtham, M.R.c.v.s., Gloucester, Veterinar 
Inspector under the Board of Agriculture, said he too 
his appointment as a permanent one, though he was re- | 
appointed annually. He was paid 10/6 a visit, and he | 
remained at the market for between 3$ and 43 hours | 
each market day. He should have considered one | 
guinea a day a reasonable fee for plaintiff considering 
that he (witness) was only paid halt-a-guinea. 

Alexander G. Elder, M.R.c.v.s., Tewkesbury, an in- 
spector under the Gloucestershire and Worcestershire 
County Councils, thought a guinea a reasonable fee for 
the work done by Mr. Bogue. 

Tom Valentine Pettifer, J.p., M.R.c.v.s. Tetbury, 
Veterinary Inspector under the Board of Agriculture 
and under the Gloucestershire and Wiltshire County 
yay agreed that a guinea would have been a reason- 
able fee. 


John Buscombe, M.R.C.v.s., Stroud, an inspector under 
the Board of Agriculture and under the Gloucestershire 
County Council, also agreed with this sum, saying that 
plaintitf’s duties were not so comprehensive as those of 
the permanent inspector. He was not satisfied with the 
ordinary remuneration of the permanent inspectors, 
which he thought should be a guinea day. During the 
recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease he acted as 
inspector under the Board of Agriculture in infected 
areas, and he was paid two guineas a day for a whole 
day’s work, though he was ‘taken entirely away from 
his usual work. 

Alderman H. R. J. Braine stated that plaintiff visited 
him with Dr. Bibby, though he did not know why Dr. 
Bibby accompanied him. He told plaintiff that if he 
sent in his bill for a guinea a day he would recommend 
his committee to pay it. Dr. Bibby said “ Nonsense, 
you cannot ask a professional man to accept that.’ He 
(witness) added that it was no use plaintiff sending in a 
bill for two guineas a day because the Committee would 
not pass it; and as a matter of fact he opposed Mr. 
Bogue’s charge from the beginning.—Cross-examined : 
The appointment to look after the Corporation’s horses 
was an annual one. Mr. Weighill sold his business 
before the year was up, and at the end of the year Mr, 
Jones, as an older Gloucester citizen than Mr. Bogue. 
was appointed when the appointment came up for 
review. 

Council then addressed his Honour, Mr. Wethered 
suggesting that a guinea a day was the sum for which 
judgment should be given. 

His Honour said the appointment was an open one, 
no arrangement being come toas toterms. It was a very 
exceptional case, and under all the circumstances he 
did not think the amount asked for was at al] unreason- 
able. He did not think the fees in permanent appoint- 
ments were in point. He, therefore, gave judgment 
for the full amount claimed with costs. 

The Court then rose for the day.—The Gloucester 
Journal. 





The Glasgow Veterinary College. 


The annual business meeting of the Governors of this 
College was held in the Office of the Secretary (Mr. 
Alexander Russell) on Wednesday, 18th inst., Mr J. 
Campbell Murray in the absence of the Chairman, Sir 
Hugh Shaw Stewart, Bart., presiding. 
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It was reported that the extensive reconstruction of 
the College was well nigh completion and that the 
number of entrance students had largely increased. In 
view of the new Summer Session which does not termi- 
nate until 15th July, it was impossible to submit the 
result of the session’s work, and the number of stu- 
dents who have been examined by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons and passed or rejected, and it was 
arranged to hold another meeting of the Governors in 
the beginning of September when arrangements for the 
Winter Session would also be determined. The various 
Committees were appointed and the accounts approved. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
Wark Orrice, WHITEHALL, June 17. 


SpectaL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 

The following Lieuts. (on probation) are confirmed in 
their rank :—-S. E. Holmes, D. R. Williamson, J. A 
McMenamin, R. C. Wheeler, W. E. Phipps. 

TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 


Lieut. A. Douglas resigns his commission. Dated 
June 18. 

June 20. 
TERRITORIAL DECORATIONS. 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer the 
Territorial Decoration upon the following officers of 
the Territorial Force, who have been duly recommended 
for the same under the terms of the Royal Warrant, 
dated August 17, 1908 : 


* + 
ArMy VETERINARY Corps. 
Major W. G. B. Dickinson, Lieut. J. Storie. 


Inp1a OFrice, June 17. 
InDIAN Civit VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The King has approved of the promotion of the 
following officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 


ment :— 
Lieut.-Col. to be Col—G. H. Evans, c.1.z. Dated 
June 24, 


Feb. 10. 
REGULAR Forces. ARMY VETERINARY CORPS. 


Maj. A. E. Clarke retires on retired pay. Dated 
June 25. 


List oF GENTLEMEN WHO ATTENDED THE ARMY 
VETERINARY Corps DINNER, 1913. 


Major-Generals: R. Pringle, c.B., D.s.o.; F. Smith, 
C.B., C.M.G. ; H. Thomson, c.B. 

Colonels: L. J. Blenkinsop, Sir F. Duck, k.c.B. ; Kay 
Lees, C. E. Nuthall, A. Queripel, C. Rutherford, c.., 
o.M.G. ; W. B. Walters, c.s. 

LIneut.-Colonels: C. B. M. Harris, p.s.o.; E. W. 
Larnder, J. A. Meredith, J. Moore, J. Reilly, R. Rowe. 

Majors: A. E. Clarke, J. D. Edwards, W. B. Edwards, 
A. England, R.H. Holmes, E. J. Lawson, W. A. Mc- 
Dougall, E. E. Martin, W. A. Pallin, C. Rose, H. T. 
oe ae A.G. Todd, G. M. Williams, H. M. Williams, 
F. W. Wilson. 

Captains: J.O. Andrews, E. P. Argyle, T. E. Bur- 
ridge, W. J. Dale, O. S. Fisher, H. Kirby, A. S. Lawrie, 
W. I. Macauley, K.McL. McKenzie, R. W. Meliard, 
H. S. Mosley, W. R. Neale, T. A. Nicholas, J. S. 
Nimmo, A. Olver, F. C. O‘Rorke, E. C. Russell, H. C. 


Stewart, J. J. B. saatee, W. H. Taylor, F. W. H. 
Thomas, L. M. Verney, H. C. Welch. : Peay: 
Lieutenants: G. V. Golding, T.J. Davis, J. Going 
F. B. Sneyd, U. W. F. Walker. 
Lieut. & Quartermaster T. E. Campey. 








Personal. 


Wittett.—On Thursday, June 19th, at Ivy Lodge, 
The Causeway, Staines, to Diana, wife of A. Ernest 
Willett, m.x.c.v.s., a daughter. 


JonEs—-MorGan.—On May 29th at St. Peter’s Church, 
Bushley, by Rev. Canon E. R. Dowdeswell, John R. 
Arthur Jones, M.R.c.v.s., 10 Clarence St., Gloucester, 
son of the late Mr. John Jones, of Oswestry, Salop, to 
Lizzie, second daughter of Mr. Wm. Morgan, Hill 
House, Bushley. 

Mr. Water Burt, sen., has, owing to ill-health, 
resigned his position of Veterinary Inspector under 
the Brighton Corporation. The Sanitary Committee 
have accepted his resignation, and have expressed their 
sympathy with Mr. Burt in his illness and their appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by him during the many 


‘| years he has held the appointment. 


Mr. Water Bukt, junr., F.R.C.v.s., has been ap- 
pointed to the vacant office at a salary of £52 i0s. 
per annum.—Brighton Herald. 








OBITUARY. 
G. H. Exper, M.B.c.v.s., Taunton. 
’ Graduated, Glas: Dec., 1875. 
Mr. Elder’s death occurred on Wednesday morning, 
25th inst., from heart failure, at the age of 59. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FINANCES OF THE R.C.V.S. 





ir. 

Few will be greatly interested with the controversy that 
has arisen in your columns upon the Veterinary Surgeons 
Bill. All serious disputes about that Bill inside the profess- 
ion is dead. It will be time to think otherwise when we see 
men offering themselves as candidates at Council elections 
against the Bill; and it is years since any ventured to do 
that. Noone who did so would have a chance of election. 

But I desire to answer that correspondent calling himself 
“ Diogenes,’’ whose asinine letter appeared in your issue of 
the 14th inst. And first I may say that I think The Veteri- 
nary Record should establish some sort of letters patent or 
vested right in any non de plume, to be held by the first 
correspondent who assumes it. I used the title of ” Diogenes”’ 
years ago ; and over it I think I wrote one or two letters 
that were of some little good to the profession. Naturally, 
therefore, I am incensed when the same title is annexed by 
the writer of one of the most fatuous screeds ever penned 
by even a veterinary correspondent. And so I proceed to 
demolish the said screed—and the task will be an easy one. 

The letter of this pseudo-Diogenes is dangerous, because 
it voices a rather common and very pernicious superstition 
in the profession, viz., that the Council is ‘‘run’’ by teachers 
in the interests of the schools. Your correspondent affirms 
that ‘‘ working practitioners are not sufficiently represented" 
upon the Council—he refers further to the Council as “a 
number of individuals who know know nothing about the 
requirements of ordinary practice ’’—and he concluded with 
the advice ‘‘ Elect men as members of Council who under- 
stand the requirements of ordinary practice, and see that 
they form the majority.’’ Could there be greater rubbish 
than this? Such men already form the majority of the 
Council. That can easily be proved by an analysis of the 
present Council—and, unless your correspondent can upset 
that analysis, the sentences I have quoted from his letter 





condemn him from his own mouth. 
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Let us enumerate the Council in sections: First take the 
men who are wholly, or in the main, practitioners, and may 
therefore be held to ‘‘ understand the requirements of 
ordinary practice.'" They are Messrs. Abson, Banham, 
Burt, Carter, Clarkson, Dunstan, Garnett, Hobday, Lawson, 
Mason, McKinna, Mulvey, Price, Packman, Shipley, 
Slocock, Sumner, Trigger, and Wharam. Some may rank 
Mr. Sumner asa school representative. Certainly he is 
now connected with a school; but he is still in private 
practice, and was so for many years before he allied himself 
with a school at all. I class him as much more of a practi- 
tioner than a professor, and shall continue to do so until he 
himself objects. Mr. Hobday, too, was once a teacher for 
about seven years, but he has since spent nearly twice that 
time in private practice, which still occupies him. And 
what are the others, or what have they ever been, but work- 
ing practitioners? And these practitioners altogether make 
up nineteen of the thirty-two Members of Council. 

Then we have a second assortment composed of men who 
are or have been in the public veterinary services, with the 
addition of one who retired altogether (from private practice 
in his case) many years ago. They are—Sir Francis Duck, 
Sir Stewart Stockman, Maj,-Gen. Thomson, Maj.-Gen. 
Pringle, and Messrs. Mc J. McCall, Barrett, and Lloyd. 
They are seven—seven and nineteen make _ twenty-six 
Councilmen. 

The teachers come last—and Jeast, for they only number 
six. They are—Sir John M‘Fadyean, Dr. Bradley, Profs. 
McCall, Mettam, Shave, and Share-Jones. Six! and yet 
your correspondent has the face to say that these six men 
‘*rule the roost,’’ because ‘‘ working practitioners are not 
sufficiently represented '' upon the Council! In the face of 
the nineteen working practitioners I have named, could any 
assertion be more ridiculous 

It may be true that many members pay little heed to the 
Council elections. But it is certain that those who do ‘vote, 
vote mainly for men whom they believe to understand the 
requirements of practitioners—and I may add that a teacher 
or a Government veterinary surgeon is not necessarily igno- 
rant of or unsympathetic towards the needs of practitioners. 
I do not say that our present Council is an ideal one—I, 
and I suppose everybody else, could suggest individual im- 
provements in its personnel. But I do saythat its members 
have been elected because a majority of the profession con- 
sidered them to understand the requirements of practitioners, 
and I point to the nineteen names I have mentioned as a 
proof that working practitioners themselves have a hand- 
some majority upon the Council over al) other interests 
combined.—-Yours faithfully, 

‘* DIOGENES THE First.’ 


Sir, 

Your correspondent ‘‘ Diogenes’’ in The Record for 
June 6 seems anxious to play the part of a Veterinary 
Chesterton and to be a New Witness to improprieties (?) on 
the part of some of our Councillors. His statement that the 
Council is ‘‘ led ’’ by a section composed largely of teachers 
naturally inclines us to turn to the Register. Here in the 
list of Members of Council we find the names of several past 
or present teachers and their relations. Mighty names, 
‘Israelites indeed in whom is no guile,’’ or as such we have 
always been taught to regard them. 

In our remote provincial corner we have but little know- 
ledge of ‘‘the prancings of our mighty ones’’ and ‘‘ Dio- 
genes ’’ has not altered our own opinion of Council-members 
and their cliques, nevertheless Mr. Editor we hope that one 
section of or the whole Council will note that a ‘‘ Veterinary 
Surgeon (unregistered)'’ has been advertised in your 
columns as anxious for a post as ‘‘ superintendent.’’ Further, 
we shall hope to see a ‘‘ teacher’’ who has no veterinary 
diploma or qualifications prosecuted for using the title 
“Veterinary Inspector ’? when he takes up his appointment 
as such. 

It seems a pity that the great efforts which our Council 
doubtless made to gain some say in the question of the ap- 
pointment of ‘‘County Live Stock Officers’’ under the 
Board of Agriculture, or with its sanction have not borne 
fruit. We believe that Leeds and Bristol Universities have 





appointed men to these posts—not members of the 
R.C.V.S. 

Our own incomes have never given us need to worry over 
the investment of surplus, but as to the £3400 spoken of by 
‘** Diogenes’? we, as Englishmen and hidebound Tories, 
would like to see an annual audit by the Public Trustee. We 
would devote it to: Veterinary benevolence, a dignified 
bead-quarters and library for the profession, the protection 
of veterinary surgeons against quacks, internal and external, 
and veterinary research which should be research and not a 
mere political vindication of the Ministerial conduct of the 
Board of Agriculture and its official methods.—We are, Sir, 
yours, etc. 

TWEEDLEDUM & TWEEDLEDEE. 





A ‘‘ VETERINARY’ INSPECTOR—AND SOME FEEs. 
Sir, 

I saw the other day that a doctor had been appointed 
veterinary inspector to the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. What next? At Gloucester County Court last 
Tuesday four veterinary surgeons (in giving evidence against 
a brother vet. who had claimed two guineas) swore that 
one guinea was a fair fee to charge for special work, 
inspecting cattle for foot-and-mouth disease from 8 a.m. 
tilll p.m. To say the least they don’t value their services 
very high, and no doubt the public take them at their own 
valuation. These are the kind of men who get up at vete- 
rinary meetings and talk about professional etiquette— 
raising the status of the profession, and such like humbug. 

I enclose the paper containing the case.—Yours faithfully, 

Jas. BLAKEWay. 

The Homestead, Malvern Wells. 

[The report appears at p. 822]. 





Veterinary Societies— Addresses. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.8.0.v.8., Wigton 
ton. See. (pro tem.): Mr. F. W: Garnett, m.8.0.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 


Norts Mipianp VeETEeRNarRy Association 
Pres: Mr. F. L. Somerset, m.n.c.v.s., Chesterfield 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. 8. Lloyd, F.n.c.v.s., Sheffield 


Giascow V.M.S. 
Pres. Principal McCall. 
Yon. Sec. Mr. J, Gibson, 16 Overdale Gdns, Langside, Glas 


Royvat Verermary Conizcs M.A. 
Pres: Dr. Lander, D.Sc. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. 8. Gorton, m.n.c.v.s. Assist. Mr. T. J. Davis 


AssooraTION oF VETERINARY Orricers oF Hasta 
Pres: Mr. J. G. Reynard, m.n.0.v.s., Perth 
Hon, Sec: & Treas. Mr, A. M. Trotter, m.n.c.v.s., 
Moore Street, Abattoir, Glasgow, 


NatronaL AssociaTION OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS 
Pres: Mr. J. Abson, F.x.c.v.s., Sheffield 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Trevor Spencer, m.B.c.v.s., Kettering 


Natrionat VeTertnazy Benevotent & Morvan 

Derence Socrery. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, F.2.0.v.s., Brick-st, Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. G. H. Locke, m.8.0.¥.8. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 

Treas: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, F.8.0.v.s., 
Quay-street, Manchester 

Victorta VETERINARY BENEVOLENT Funp. 
Pres. W. Freeman Barrett, Esq. Fountain Ct, Temple, £.c. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. W. Shipley, F.8.c.v.s. 

South Town, Great Yarmouth 








COLONIAL SOCIETIES (continued next page) 


Veterinary Association or New South Wates. 
Pres: Mr. 8S. T. D. Symons. m.8.c.v.s., Chief Inspr. of Stock 
V. Pres: Major A. P, Gribben, P.v.o., M.B.c.v.8. 

Hon, Sec. & Treas; Mr. Max.Heory, M.8.0.v.8., B.v.8c. (SYD). 





56 Bridge Street, Sydney. 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
Pres. Mr. William Hunting, r.n.c.v.s. 
See: Mr. William Hunting, r.z.0.v.s. London, 8.W. 
Treas: Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, F-s.c.v.s., 
Ryl. Vet. Coll., Camden Town n.w, 


Northern Branch: 


Pres, W. A. Taylor, (F) Brick Street, Manchester 
Hon, Sec. A. W. Noél Pillers, (F) 
74 Smithdown Lane, Liverpoo) 


Lancasuine V.M.A. 
Mr. G. H. Locke, m.8.¢.v.s., 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Hon. Sec. Mr. J. W. Brittlebank, m.n.0.v.s., 
Town Hall, Manchester 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. H. Stent, m.n.c.v.s., Preston-st, Hulme 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 


Liverroot University V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. T. Share-Jones, F.z.c.v.s., University, L’pool, 
Hon. Sec: A. Richardson, m.x.c.v.s., 111 Arundel Av., L’pool. 
Pathological Sec: Mr. D.C. Matheson, F.R.c.v.s. 
Meetings, May, July, October, January. 
Mrptanp Countries V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. Martin, m.x.c.v.s., Wellington, Salop 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.R.¢.v.8., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Norte or Eneuanp V.M.A. 


Pres: 


Pres: 
Hon. See : T. T. Jack, m.n.0.v.8., 3 Elmwood Ter, Sunderland 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Norte Waues V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Booth, m.n.c.v.s., Colwyn, Denbighshire 
Aton. Sec. Mr. L. W. Wynn Lloyd, m.z,c.v.s., Carnarvon 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Sours Duruam anp Norto YorxsHrre V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Awde, ¥.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas : Mr. J. H, Taylor, F.8.0.v.s. 
Grange Road, Darlington 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. ~ 


Yorxsurre Vet. Association 
Pres: Mr. J. Abson, rF.n.c.v.s., Norfolk Street, Sheffield 
Hon, Sec; Mr. J. Clarkson, m.n.c.v.s., Garforth, nr.Leeds 
Hon. Treas: Mr. A. McCarmick, M.B8.0.v.s., 
Kirkstall-road, Leeds 


Southern Branch : 


Pres. Sir Stewart Stockman, 4 Whitehall Place, 8.W. 
Sec. T. C. Toope, 34 High Street, Dover 


Centra V.S. 
Pres. Mr. J. W. McIntosh, m.n.c.v.s., 14 Templar-street, 
Myatt’s Park, 8.E. 
Fon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, M.n.v.v.s., 
122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres. Mr. F. B. O. Taylor, u.n.c.v.s., Westcn Longueville, 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Sidney Smith, Junr., m.R.0.v.s. 
37 High Street, Lowestoft 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb., July and Sept. 
LincoLnsHIRE AND District V.M.S8. 
Pres. Mr. C. W. Townsend, F.R.c.v.s., 
Long Stanton, Cambridge 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. Tom Hicks, m.z.c.v.s., 
Boston Road, Sleaford 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. David Wyllie, u.x.c.v.s., Tudor House, Staines 
Hon. Sec. @ Treas: Mr. G.P. Male, m.n.c.v.s., Reading 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., April, July and Nov. 
Sournern Coountizs V.S. 
Pres: Mr. G. H. Livesey, m.z.c.v.s., Hove, Sussex 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.z.0.v.s., Worthing 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.n.0.v.s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


END OF 





VOLUME XXV, 


Sourn Eastern V.A. 
Pres. Mr. James Crowhurst, r.z.c.v.s., Canterbury 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. Mr. Theo. C. Toope, m.z.c.v.8., 
34 High Street, Dover 
Meeting, Second Wednesday in May: Maidstone 
Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. C. E. Perry, ¥.8.c.v.s., Staple Hill, Bristol. 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.n.o.v.s., Bideford 
Hon. Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.z.0.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


Irish Branch: 


Pres. Mr. W. Watson, Municipal Buildings, Dublin 
Sec.. Mr. P.D. Reavy, Leafield, Bundoran, Co. Donegal 


Cenrtrat V.A. or [RELAND. 


Pres: Mr. B. P. J. Mahony, m.8.0.v.s., Maryborough 
Hon. Sec. Mr. E. C. Winter, F 8.0.v.8., Queen-st., Limerick 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healy, m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 


Connaveut V.M.A 
Pres. Mr. D. Hamilton, u.n.c.v.s., Ballina 
Hon. Sec. & Treas. Mr. A.J. Moffett, u.n.c.v.s., Galway 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres; Mr, P. J. Howard, m Rx.c.v.s., Ennis 
Hon, Sec: J.J.O’Connor, m.n.o.v.s., R.V. Coll., Dublin 
Hon, Treas: Prof. J.{F. Craig, M.a., M.R.O.V.8., 
R.V.Coll., Dublin 


Nort or Inexanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr.J. A. Jordan, m.n.c.v.s., Belfast 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, m.z.0.v.s., Belfast 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. A. Thompson, F.8.0.v.s., Lurgan 


Scottish Branch: 


Pres. Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, Ryl. (Dick) V et. 
Hon. Sec. Prof. A, Gofton, Coll: Edinburgh 


Norts or Scortanp V.M.S8. 
Pres: Mr. W. Marsden, m.8.0.v.s., Banff 
Hon. Sec. & Treas : Mr. G. Howie, u.n.c.v.s. Alford, Aberdeen 
Meetings, Last Saturday in January and August 


Roya Scorrisn V.8, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.x.0.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 


Scortiss Merroronitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. P. Wilson, m.n.c.v.s., Lanark 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Jas. Henderson, M.R8.c.v.s8., 
Public Health Dept., City Chambers, Edinburgh 
West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Prof. John R. McCall, m.x.c.v.s., Vety. Coll. Glasgow 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. F. Macintyre, m.n.c.v.s., 
19 Bank Street, Hillhead, Glasgow 
Hon. Treas: Mr. Geo. W. Weir, m.n.c.v.s., 
88 Crookston Street, Glasgow 
Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and January. 











COLONIAL SOCIETIES: (see preceding page) 
British Coutumpia V.M.A. 
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For a month prior to that there had been 
the greatest recruiting activity in the loyalist 
district of the Eastern Provinces, and a large 
Colonial mounted irregular force was being organ- 
ised under the command of a local officer, General 
Brabant. It was mainly for this force that the 
Remount Depdét at Queenstown had at first been 
opened. Regiment after regiment was raised; most 
of them being at first without veterinary aid, all of 
them without any personnel, trained or untrained, 
to look after their sick. The only officer of the 
regular Veterinary service at Queenstown was Lieut. 
J. H. Lane, who worked hard to afford veterinary 
help to the mass of animals belonging to the Force. 
To talk of raising mounted regiments to meet 
emergencies is a simple matter; how few have any 
notion of what it really represents? Confining 
ourselves entirely to the horse aspect, the animals 
had to be found, purchased, collected in Depdts, and 
issued to the regiments as the men were available 
to receivethem. In regiments the animals were fitted 
with saddlery by the simple process of placing the first 
saddle on the first horse; there was neither time nor 
inclination to fit, for the colonial is not a good horse 
master. These men knew little or nothing of looking 
after horses. They could both rideand shoot—a great 
contrast to some troops sent later from Home-—but 
the care of horses with them had passed into the 
hands of Kaftir servants, and watering and feeding 
were looked upon as the sort of thing the horse could 
undertake for himself, as indeed he naturally did on 
the veldt. When the same horse was tied up head 
and heel he required to be looked after, and this new 
experience had to be learned, and until learned it 
was perfectly well known that from forgetfulness 
horses were frequently neither watered nor fed. 
Shoeing was a grave difficulty, two of the regiments 
in the Division, which bore the name of their 
General, had each a farrier of the Regular forces 
lent them, but military farriers were not obtainable 
for our regular Mounted Infantry, so tbat no real 
help could be given to these regiments. It finally 
worked out that with the aid of the few farriers who 
joined, only those horses were shod which could not 
go without shoes; the remainder shifted as well as 
they could. This scheme applied not only to the 
Colonial Division, but subsequently to every unit of 
the Regular Service in South Africa, as will be seen 
when the “ Farriery’ question is dealt with, The 
sudden raising of regiments is a very expensive 
process ; in the case of the untrained town-bred 
men from home the money expended might as well 
have been thrown into the sea. Far differently 
with those Eastern Province men who, with an eye 
for country, a horse they knew how to sit on, and a 
rifle they could use, played the Burgher at his own 
game, stemmed the tide of invasion, and soon after, 
at the siege of Wepener, showed their ancestral 
dogged determination and courage. Some of the 
regiments of this Division proved themselves equal 
to the best troops in the Field. The Veterinary 
Service was a matter of difficulty, owing to the 
small number of private practitioners in the Colony, 











but some excellent and energetic officers were in 
due course found, though the subordinate staff for 
veterinary duties was ever a matter of difficulty. 
Men do not volunteer at a crisis of this kind in 
order to find themselves looking after sick horses! 

For the movement of this force and that of the 
regular troops large quantities of transport were 
being accummulated ; something like 12,000 oxen 
had been collected at Queenstown, none of them 
under proper veterinary supervision as there was no 
staff available, though hematuria and other diseases 
were matters of regular occurrence. 

The acting P.V.O. had pushed round stores by 
sea from Cape Town to help supplement local 
purchases, but the surgical equipment was very 
slender, and remained so for a long time. 

General Gatacre arrived on 16th November, and 
on 6th December his two batteries of Artillery and 
other arms landed at East London. Of Cavalry he 
had none. The horses of the Artillery had been 
thirty-one days at sea, and the weather bad; they 
were quite unfit for work on landing, nevertheless, 
a night march for the capture of Stormberg was 
ordered for 9th December, three days after landing! 
For this purpose the batteries were railed 210 miles 
to Molteno, which left ten miles as the actual 
distance to be marched by horses which required 
both rest and condition. 


The position was impossible from the horse point 
of view, nevertheless the leg weary, tired animals 
were at once trucked in the vehicles of a narrow 
gauge line, and sent their long uphill journey, in- 
volving a rise of 5,000 feet. Big gun horses more 
than occupied the width of these trucks, so were 
easily rubbed raw on the tail and quarters. At the 
end of the journey they were detrained, and in a few 
short hours marched ten miles in the dark over 
unknown tracks of sand and boulder! 


It seems hopeless to expect that we shall ever 
learn anything from our lessons. The teaching of 
all experience is set aside or remains unstudied. 
General Gatacre was an accomplished horseman, a 
good horsemaster, and consequently appreciated 
veterinary advice. His own knowledge and experi- 
ence told him what an impossible task he was 
demanding from tired, sick, and unconditioned 
horses, and veterinary advice, which he consulted, 
told him the same thing. * He knew perfectly well 
that these horses were not fit to go half-a-mile, let 
alone ten, the computed distance, but he risked it on 
the ground of military necessity, and if he had had 
the good fortune to succeed, the waste of leg-weary, 
sea-sick horses would have been forgotten. If his 
success depended upon Artillery then disaster was 
courted ; men may but horses can never be kept in 
working condition on board a ship. 

Besides the two batteries of Artillery, the mounted 
force engaged consisted of three companies of 
Mounted Infantry, and a small detachment of Cape 
Mounted Police. Through the failure of a telegraph 





* Lieut. E. Brown, A.V.D., was the veterinary officer 
with the Force. 
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clerk to transmit a message, a mounted detachment 


of 400 men did not join the Force as expected. + b 


arising from an initial error of judgment. The suita- 


ility of this class of mule for the work is not 


The actual distance travelled by the column to| connected with the present question, but no one 
Stormberg turned out to be in excess of the estimate, | with a knowledge of military requirements should 


the ground increased in roughness as the scene of| h 
action was approached, and the horses were done 
up long before they were required to make a supreme 
effort. One gun very early in the action got stuck 


ave purchased big mules, let alone stallions. 


NATAL. 


Tue TuGea. 
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with its drivers were shot down, and the gun 
abandoned. A second gun was lost later in a quick- 
sand. 


Molteno. The Artillery losses at Stormberg were 
not, however, as heavy as might have been expected. | d 
Two gun teams were destroyed, but the remaining | c¢ 


The narrative must now shift once more to Natal, 


in order to study the veterinary aspect of the first 
The attack had failed, and the force retreated to| operations for the Relief of Ladysmith. 


The enveloping of the Force holding this position 
ates from 1st November, and our previous account 
overed part of this month, when matters were in a 


fire casualties were small. On the other hand, the| most critical condition in anticipation of the whole 
horses on arrival at Molteno were in a most|Colony being over-run. A raid into Natal had 


exhausted condition, and many never recovered. 

After Stormberg, the 3rd Division retired South 
to Sterkstroom,where for several weeks it did nothing 
but prevent the Boers advancing along the line. 
The locally raised Colonial Division was placed on 
its right flank at Dordrecht, and playing the enemy 
at his own game kept them from idling. There was, 
at one time, considerable fear of the invasion 
extending further South, and the authorities 
became so anxious that they hastily removed the 
4,000 animals in the Depdt at Queenstown, and sent 
them down country. When the danger was over 
they were brought back. 

After the return of the Remount Depdt to Queens- 
town it received a very large number of the stallion” 
mules purchased in Italy. Their character and 
temper have been previously referred to. At 


delayed concentration, but the Republican Forces 
distrusted their strength after receiving some 
punishment, and retired to the Tugela. 


General Buller arrived on 25th November, and 


concentration took place at Frere, a few miles south 
of the Tugela, opposite to Colenso. During Novem- 
ber and December troops were pouring into Natal, 
and these brought Veterinary Officers with them, 
but there were none available for transport purposes; 
as we have seen, the bulk of the Veterinary Officers 
were shut up in Ladysmith, and in the early part of 
November the only available officers were the 
S.V.O., and two officers with the Remount Depdts, 
Lieuts. G. M. Williams and Durrant, A.V.D. 
Local Mounted Infantry were being raised in haste, 
and for these qualified assistance was not always 
procurable, though it was especially important in 
view of glanders, that skilled advice should have 


Queenstown they surpassed themselves. The only b vailable { . os 

available place was a farm on which they were pace ens wade magnate ae Lanse of 

turned out ; they broke down the strong wire fencing Se” aie — mir every quarter. ‘ een? 

and spread themselves over the country, where they eS  VeOrmaTy Serves, OS provicusy Siem, 
furnished many ofiicers whose active co-operation 


became the terror of the neighbourhood. They 
attacked everything in the shape of an equine, 
worrying horses, and especially mares, even to 


was invaluable. The instructions issued by the 
P.V.O., before proceeding north, to his $.V.O. at 
Maritzburg, were principally directed to maintaining 


rey lagee am horses being ridden and a vigilant outlook for contagious diseases, especially 


would have savaged the rider. For a time, in fact, 


in Remount Depédts, transport and among local 


were far more dreaded than.a Boer invasion by sete 
they “ | troops, and we now know how limited was the 


the inhabitants of Queenstown. 

Their castration had been decided upon at Cape 
Town, but the numbers, about 3,500 all told, proved 
a difficulty with no veterinary officers available, so 
the Transport Department made a contract with an 
unqualified civilian to have the work carried out. 
His method of operating was remarkable for its 
simplicity, having let out the testicle he divided the 
cord with a knife, making no attempt to secure the 
artery. Out of the first 100 operated upon, thirty 
were soon dead from hemorrhage, and the one 
overworked veterinary officer of the district, who at 
that time was trying to do the duty of six men, was 
hurriedly sent to retrieve the disaster. This case is 
a good illustration of the series of complications 





“oe Advice to Administrative Veterinary Officers : Always 
direct the receipt of important telegrams to be acknowledged. 





available staff for these services. 

The S.V.O. at Maritzburg had an officer but no 
clerk ; ample technical stores, but an untrained 
storeholder in charge, nevertheless, in spite of Major 
Crawford’s broken health he worked with energy 
and zeal. No demands for stores were unmet, 
while he himself lived on the line, travelling to and 
fro to the various camps at a time when he should 
have been in hospital. 

There was a great deal of scattered diseases; 
sporadic cases of glanders on the line, pleuro- 
pnemonia among the ox transport then being 
collected ; mange in several places, and glanders in 
the depdts of the local forces. There were also in 
December a few cases of “ horse sickness.” 

At Maritzburg a Veterinary hospital was formed, 
and placed under the first Veterinary Officer avail- 
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able ; it was created out of such elements as could 
be found, viz., men waiting to join regiments shut 
up in Ladysmith, Kaffirs, late Boer prisoners 
Everything was of a temporary character, with no 
regulations to guide it, with only local official recog- 
nition, and with nothing but the personality of the 
Veterinary Officer in charge, Lieut. Cochrane, A.V.D., 
to keep the thing in a state of cohesion. Neverthe- 
less, it did useful work, and was used as a Base 
Hospital during the December fighting on the 
Tugela. 

At Durban and Mooi River, Remount Depdts 
were established. The latter was well situated on 
a large farm, ample water, plenty of grazing and fair 
shelter. But from the outset it was poisoned by 
the regulations which placed sick horses and veteri- 
nary hospitals under the control and direction of 
the Remount Authorities. The Inspector of 
Remounts in Natal started a Veterinary hospital in 
his Depdt ; the hospital, badly situated, consisted of 
the usual staff of odds and ends. There were no 
proper conveniences for stores, no proper arrange- 
ments for dressing and dispensing, no organisation ; 
it was simply a place into which he could pour 
the sick which he saw at the front, while he replaced 
them with healthy horses from the depét. This 
pernicious system was in accordance with regula- 
tion, but in a short time led to glanders and mange 
finding their way to the healthy horses of the 
depot. These were dressed and attended to by the 
hospital staff, and mixed while grazing with the 
sick and debilitated returned from the front. 

For this state of affairs the military authorities 
were responsible who permitted the sick and the 
healthy to mix up under the one administration, 
and provided no trained personnel for their care or 
isolation. A remount depdt is the last place in the 
world into which a sick horse should be admitted, 
and long before the war was over the Remount 
authorities had reason bitterly to regret the organ- 
ization which infected their remounts almost as 
soon as they joined their depdts. 

Though we have been compelled to criticise 
adversely the scheme which seemed specially devised 
to ensure the contamination of remount depdts with 
infectious and contagious disease, we have nothing 
but praise for the Mooi River Depét as such. 
Admirably situated, it soon evolved an organization 
suited to its special requirements. At the end of 
January it contained 1,100 horses and 800 mules, 
and for these there were 4,000 acres. Not only did 
the depét undertake the seasoning of horses, but 
also their conditioning and “ breaking.” It cannot 
be too clearly understood that on service these are 
the legitimate functions of a remount depot. They 
are sufficiently numerous, varied, and responsible, 
to satisfy the most enthusiastic, without converting 
the place into a refuge for the infectious, contagious 
and debilitated. 

As a matter of fact, the base hospital formed by 
the veterinary authorities at Maritzburg should 
have been at Frere, Maritzburg was too far away. 
Had it been at Frere, which was behind the fighting 








line, it would have captured the sick before they 
reached Mooi River. It is possible the hospital at 
Maritzburg could not be spared, and under no 
circumstances could another have been started until 
personnel had been obtained. 


The first attempt to relieve Ladysmith was made 
at Colenso. The position chosen by the enemy for 
blocking the road was selected with consummate 
skill. Ladysmith lies at the bottom of a teacup, the 
rim of which consists of a maze of hills extending 
out many miles from the town, and on the south 
reaching to the River Tugela which forms a natural 
moat. This moat had to be crossed by bridges, 
either portable, or the permanent bridge of the 
railway ; when across it the maze of hills had then 
to be traversed, each of them a natural fortress 
where a few men can delay a large force. The 
mobility of the Republican Forces enabled them to 
proceed to any point on the moat which we had 
elected to cross, and as they were working on 
interior lines the distance they had to travel was 
very much less, while their mobility and our immo- 
bility never left any doubt as to who would get there 
first. The front they barred was twenty-six miles 
long as the crow flies, and this during a series of 
weeks was probed here and there in an endeavour to 
find a weak spot. Colenso is a hamlet on the 
Tugela, where the railway bridge crosses the river. 
The country to the south over which our forces 
advanced is open, and gradually falls for two or 
three miles towards theriver. On the opposite side 
lies the nest of hills intervening between it and 
Ladysmith, only fourteen miles away, and through 
the gaps in these could be seen the artillery position 
bombarding the town. Along the centre of the open 
plain leading to the river runs the railway ; of cover 
on the plain there was none. Early, before sunrise, 
on 15th December, yellow masses of living material 
rolled down the plain, and extended right and left 
for several miles, creating a dust which at sunrise 
revealed every movement as clearly as if seen from 
a balloon to the vigilant eyes on the river bank, 
where all was as silent as the grave. 

Shortly after the sun rose the first gun was fired, 
and the bombardment of an enemy whose very 
existence was still doubtful began. His absolute 
silence encouraged boldness, and he allowed Colonel 
Long with his artillery to come within a range from 
which retirement was impossible, before giving any 
evidence of life. Nothing could better demonstrate 
the natural ready-made soldiers than the consum- 
mate discipline in withholding their fire, under a 
demoralizing artillery shelling, until the exact 
psychological moment had arrived, and then what 
a change! Guns were unmasked where none were 
expected, many were never located, while from the 
trenches unseen hands poured a deadly rifle fire 
before which everything withered and fell. In a 
few brief moments the Republican position was 
indicated by an inferno of fire which passed from 
end to end. Shells screeched, whistled, sighed, and 
traversed space like an aerial railway engine, but 
never for a moment did the relentless hail of lead, 
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directed by expert marksmen, cease to fall. It 
appeared as if the engines of destruction were being 
worked by some uncanny means. Heavily smitten 
in the centre, with the loss of guns, the force with- 
drew from an enemy that none had seen, and was 
back in its own camp at Chieveley in the afternoon. 

The casualties were entirely confined to those 
occurring under fire, for the distances the troops 
moved were short. There were a few cases of 
exhaustion, for the day was very hot, and water did 
not exist. The horses of the Artillery suffered 
severely ; the 14th and 66th Batteries, especially the 
latter, lost nearly all their horses, the 7th Battery 
belonging to this Brigade had twelve horses killed 
and six wounded, and in one attempt to recover the 
guns, thirteen horses out of twenty-two were 
killed.* Some of the other batteries also suffered a 
small loss. The Irregular Mounted Infantry had 
some horses killed and several wounded, the Cavalry 
practically escaped without injury. 

For a month after Colenso there was no work 
done of any importance, the horses were well fed, | 
and there was ample time to get them in hard 
condition. There was very little sickness, except- 
ing that towards the end of December some cases 
of biliary fever appeared. Cavalry patrols produced 
the usual crop of sore backs, but these were not of | 
serious moment, and were taken in time. The| 
horses looked fit and well, and there was no reason 
why they should have been otherwise. Great 
indeed was the contrast between the troops facing 
the Tugela, in Natal, and those facing the Orange 
and Modder Rivers in Cape Colony. The latter 
were, as we have seen, harassed by constant work 
and on starvation rations. The horses facing the 
Tugela during December and the first half of Janu- 
ary, 1900, were on liberal rations, with a full amount 
of hay. It is somewhat strange that the hay 
ration denied the Cape Colony horses, in a region 
where grazing was practically unobtainable and 
work constant, should have been given to the Natal 
horses in a country where grazing was excellent 
and the work at this time m/l. It was under the 
authority in each case of the same Commander, 
whose orders to restrict the rations in Cape Colony 
have already been mentioned, but not of the same 
officer charged with supplies. 

Towards the end of December there was a useful 
addition to the working staff in the Colony by the 
arrival of several civil veterinary surgeons. 

During January glanders in Natal became more 
frequent; a case of farcy in a Colonial mule was 
destroyed in General Buller’s camp at Chieveley, 
and isolated cases occurred at Frere, but the depdt 
of the Imperial Light Horse at Maritzburg was a 
veritable hot-bed. Before the 25th January no less 
than 127 animals had been destroyed belonging to 
this regiment, and most, if not all, these animals 
were of local origin. On 16th January glanders 
was imported from New Orleans by remount mules 
carried by the “‘ Manchester City.” It was evident 








* It was a marvel how anything remained alive at this 


that the disease was on the increase, and large sup- 
plies of mallein were in consequence demanded 
from home. 

A few miles behind Chieveley Camp was Frere, 
now made a rest camp, containing odds and ends 
of animals sent back by unit commanders. Some 
were sick, some lame and impoverished, many had 
nothing wrong with them excepting they were not 
liked or were unbroken. There they stood, an 
object lesson in organization, which should not 
have allowed a single useful animal to be sent out 
of the fighting line, nor permit the sick and lame 
to remain unattended. 

There is no more important duty or service for 
the veterinary officer in the fighting line than to 
prevent this being weakened by the return to the 
rear or base of horses regarded by Commanding 
Officers as unfit for service, but which may recover 
with a day or two’s rest. Under any circumstance 
sending them back to a rest camp, with no one to 
look after them, was not likely to mend matters. 
The management of this question was still in the 
hands of the Remount Authorities, and the veteri- 
nary service had no voice in the matter. 

Throughout the war there was always a difficulty 
in obtaining information regarding cases sent into 
hospitals. When the number of admissions is 
large no organization can cope with it, the sick 
have to be received in bulk and sorted out at 
leisure; but when the admissions are small in 
number, it appears at first sight a simple matter to 
insert on a slip of paper the cause for which they 
are being returned. In practice it is difficult, for 
frequently the Army numbers of many animals 
cannot be distinguished on the foot, or have never 
been branded. Horses get mixed in finding their 
way back in a drove, and papers get lost. Natal 
tried early in the campaign to get a simple system 
of case record established, but in practice it failed 
under the pressure of work. 

On 10th January, 1900, after a month's rest 
awaiting the arrival of re-inforcements, the second 
attempt was made to relieve Ladysmith. This 
time the barrier was to be probed higher up stream, 
so the whole Army moved due West parallel to the 
river. It had been raining heavily for three 
consecutive days and nights. The veldt was a 
morass, the waggons sank to the axle-trees as 
they were being loaded up. The ground was a 
sponge, the loads heavy, for the Army had been 
lying idle for a month and had collected a considera- 
ble amount of impedimenta. There was only one 
spruit of any moment to cross on the first day. 
This required treble spans of oxen in every waggon.t+ 
The rate of progress was slow, about one mile an 
hour, and though the first camp was only nine 
miles off it was not reached before late in the after- 
noon ; at that moment not half the transport had 
yet left the previous camp! During the whole 
night the transport squeaked and groaned and 
wound its weary way through ‘sand and drift, and 





+ Sixteen oxen form a span. 





point under the hail of lead and iron poured upon it. 
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as day broke, the long dark string of vehicles, like 
an immense snake, could be seen still crawling over 
the veldt. 

A part of the second day was consumed waiting 
for the whole to come up. This Army was moving 
with fifteen miles of waggons; it carried with it 
tents and other comforts. The tents had been 
packed wet and so weighed double, and there was 
also the collected impedimenta, before spoken of, 
in which every British Force delights. This 
deliberate rate of progress and sacrifice of mobility 
enabled the enemy to follow the Force on the oppo- 
site side of the river and concentrate to oppose it. 
There was no attempt to conceal our movement, 
no deception practised, no hurry, no anxiety, “ All 
would come right,’”’* and the soldier must have his 
comforts and therefore his transport. Beit remem- 
bered that the force was so close to Ladysmith that 
the sound of the bombardment could be heard daily, 
and that by leaving all but the barest margin of 
transport behind it would have effected in one day 
what now occupied three. The force reached 
Mount Alice, on high ground overlooking the 
Tugela on 13th, and it was not until 15th that the 
whole of the transport arrived. It was midsummer, 
and the heat was intense and damp. The casual- 
ties on the march were mainly transport. There 
was the first day's heavy drift, and then quite a deep 
branch of river to cross on the second day, which 
pulled the heart out of the oxen. 


On the 16th January, on a dark night, a move- 
ment intended to take the enemy by surprise was 
made, a large force passing still further up the 
river due west by a wretched stony track, which 
exhausted both men and animals. Silence and no 
smoking appeared unnecessary, when the guns, 
pontoons, and other waggons squeaked and rum- 
bled through the still night air, and gave full 
warning to the enemy on the opposite bank. 


The delays were considerable, and it was not 
until the afternoon of the 17th January that the 
transport began to cross the Tugela five or six 
miles from the point where it started ten or eleven 
hours previously. The crossing was effected by 
fording and pontoon bridges. The ford was 
dangerous, and casualties to men and horses 
occurred. The bridge frightened the mules by its 
hollow sound and oscillation; some in a state of 
panic jumped off into the water and were carried 
away in the deep and rapid river. + Sand and dried 
grass, of which there was an abundance, deadened 
the sound, and the crossing was subsequently 
carried on throughout the whole of that night and 
the following day. The passage of the river occu- 
pied 26 hours, the haul up the opposite bank from 
the bridge being very steep and through heavy 
sand, which contributed to the delay. This force 
was moving in the face of an enemy a few thousand 
yards away, for the relief ofan army already “much 

* The motto of the Orange Free State. 

+t The danger of tying mules together was here demon- 
strated, if one jumped off the bridge two were drowned. 


played out,” but it took matters with the greatest 
deliberation. Apparently there was nohurry. The 
veterinary point, however, is that, under the condi- 
tions mentioned, the animals got but little to eat, 
and the 15,000 oxen which accompanied the force, 
and lived entirely by grazing, got nothing. They 
cannot graze in spans, and to loose them from the 
yoke and allow them to stray to find their food was 
impossible in the face of the enemy, and under the 
conditions mentioned. It is this class of work 
which takes more out of transport than long 
marches. 

On the 18th the cavalry, moving leisurely to the 
west, came in contact with the enemy’s patrols, and 
nothing more was done that day. On the 19th 
further transport difficulties occurred, one drift 
after being negotiated for ten hours in the vain 
attempt to get the transport of an Infantry Brigade 
across, had to be given up and the movement 
abandoned, though the Brigade had only gone two 
miles. This day was also lost from a military point, 
and the transport severely shaken. 

On 20th January the first day’s operations around 
Spion Kop began and lasted all day. The position 
was soon set on fire by the artillery shells and burned 
for miles; no serious damage was done this day, 
and no progress made. The idea seemed at one 
time to try and get around the right flank of the 
enemy, which would have been perfectly easy, but 
was not seriously attempted until he had strength- 
ened his position. On 2lst the operations were 
continued for part of the day, and no progress 
made. On 22nd fighting occurred all day, and on 
the night of the 22nd-23rd the assault was made 
and the key of the position captured. During the 
23rd the small force which had the previous night 
taken the hill, was exposed on a plateau to the most 
destructive experience of the war.* 

A general retirement was now ordered, and on 
the night of 26th, in an inky darkness which 
obliterated the ears and head of one’s horse, and 
heavy rain, the whole force retraced its steps to the 
pontoon bridges across the Tugela. The greatest 
silence was maintained ; the passage of a river in 
the face of an enemy is always a difficult operation, 
and a retreat in the depths of the night does not 
simplify matters. The bridges were now ricketty 
from the wear they had been exposed to, for the 
whole of the transport had previously recrossed. A 
dim light burned at its far end, and a second one 
behind the first ; the rush of the water between the 
boats, and the movements of the bridge rendered 
the passage difficult with led horses; “ keep in the 
centre of the bridge and the two lights in line,” 





* Within a space having a front of 300 yards, they were 
exposed all day toa close range rifle fire from front and 
flanks with but slight shelter. At one period of the fight, 
for over two hours, shrapnel rained on them from above 
with the mathematical precision of eight rounds a minute. 
Thousands of men, close at hand, watched this murderous 
combat occurring in the heights above without rendering 
assistance. The heat was intense, and there was no water 
on the hill. On the night of the 23rd the remnant of this 





band of heroes retreated. 
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were the brief orders issued as this flexible structure 
was stepped upon in the pitchy darkness, with not 
so much asa rope rail between the bridge and the 
depths of the river below. By the following morn- 
ing the army had reached the heights above the 
river overlooking the scene of all this useless waste 
of life and energy, and as the sun of the 27th 
January arose and dispersed the mist the enemy 
opened an impotent brief artillery fire, and then left 
the force in quietude to look back on the panorama 
of the late scene of operations. There were the 
scorched and blackened hills which had burned for 
miles under the artillery fire, the roads which had 
sprung up like magic under military occupation, in 
directions where no roads had ever before run, and 
the positions occupied by the various brigades, 
extending for miles, now only marked by down- 
trodden grass, and the tins of biscuit boxes spark- 
ling like bright jewels in the rays of the rising sun. 


There were 4,856 horses present during the Spion 
Kop operations. Several were killed, many wound- 
ed, but it was essentially an infantry fight, though 
mounted men might have been seen trying to 
storm a steep hill, and some trying to lead their 
horses up a place with a face the angle of a bastion! 
The cavalry and mounted infantry of the force 
suffered slightly. The artillery was more exposed, 
and from time to time experienced losses among 
their teams, both from shelland bullet. Transport 
mules were frequently hit in carrying ammunition 
or dragging water carts, and the horses of the 
Infantry Staff did not escape. ‘ 

But the chief characteristic of the operations 
from a veterinary point of view was the difficulty in 
feeding and watering animals standing hour after 
hour in the one position. To go to water they had 
to leave cover, and the water was over a mile away. 
Under certain conditions it would be impossible to 
risk guns being left horseless even for a few 
minutes, let alone for the length of time required 
to cross two to three miles over broken ground and 
no road. Day after day the artillery teams stood 
in harness, day and night they bore the weight of 
the collar, which caused injuries at the root of the 
neck. There was no hay, no grazing, and no rest. 
This tells on horses though, as in the case under 
consideration, the only distance they travelled was 
to the river for water and back. A full ration of 
grain does not compensate for loss of hay. Graz- 
ing could only have been carried out either by 
exposing the teams to rifle fire or leaving the guns 
without horses. Modern war will have to take this 
matter into consideration. A battle may take a 
week or longer; some system must be devised to 
meet the requirements of horses engaged with the 
enemy. In days when a battle began and ended 
the same day the importance of this question of 
feeding never arose. 

Similarly, there were 15,000 oxen with this force. 
Every one of these animals depended on grazing 
for its daily food. If military necessity kept them 
in yoke 18 hours at a stretch they got nothing. If, 
as at the Spion Kop operations, they could not be 















allowed to roam for grazing purposes, either because 
they might be cut off by the enemy or their services 
urgently required, then we reach the acme of trans- 
port difficulties, i.e. that animals may starve in the 
midst of plenty. 

General Warren endeavoured to arrange for the 
grazing of his cattle, but 15,000 head require a good 
deal of country, and already he was so anxious 
about the safety of the cattle, transport, and rear 
generally, that he directed 500 mounted men to be 
told off for their protection. In the available space 
within the time allowed the amount of grazing 
obtained was insufficient. Fortunately no march- 
ing was being done, though stores and supplies had 
daily to be dragged quite considerable distances. 


The question of transport will be dealt with 
separately, but it is desirable, as specific instances 
occur of abuse or want of management, they should 
be pointed out. The impedimenta on the waggons 
during the first march from Colenso, related at p. 24, 
were inconceivable. The irregular troops were in 
this respect infinitely worse than the regulars, the 
lumber they carried was extraordinary. On one of 
their waggons was seen a foal a few days old! The 
temptation to collect comforts in a standing camp 
has something to say to this, but at this period of 
the war the affair was largely regarded as a picnic. 
Neither officers nor men had had sufficient experi- 
ence to learn that the real necessaries of life are 
very few. 


The third attempt to relieve Ladysmith took 
place at Vaal Krantz on Sth February, 1900, a 
position opposite to Mount Alice, level with the 
river. From the high ground of Mount Alice the 
whole country up to Ladysmith could be seen. The 
snake-like curves of the river, and the open ground 
on the enemy’s side, backed up by hills already 
occupied by them, resembled a panorama. From 
Mount Alice to the river was a big drop of a 
thousand feet, easy enough to go down, but at the 
bottom the road used as a track was a dry water- 
course, full of stones, rocks, and boulders, carried 
along like pebbles in the stream which pours down 
the hill side during the rains. Along the track, not 
a foot of which was level going, the transport 
dragged its weary way, and at night was parked 
under a big hill in possession of the enemy and 
known to contain a powerful gun. At sunrise next 
morning 84lb. shells fell among the mass of 
waggons; the tramsport was at a blind end ofa 
road, and nothing was left but to retrace its steps 
unless it wished to be destroyed. Every yard of 
that wretched road, negotiated with such pain and 
misery the previous day, had to be re-traversed. 
A mile of it was equal to a fifteen-mile march. 
The troops were engaged probing all day and part 
of the night of the 5th, and again for the same 
period on the 6th and 7th. The artillery bombard- 
ment was incessant, and exceeded any previous 
occasion; on the 8th no effect could be made, and 
after suffering heavy loss a retirement up the long 
hill to Mount Alice was carried out at nightfall. 
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During the three days the only serious exposure 
of mounted troops occurred to the Artillery, which 
on the first day stood in the open on the plateau 
facing the main position as if firing a salute in St. 
James’s Park. They were enfiladed by artillery 
fire, yet the number of casualties among the horses 
was extremely small. In four batteries of artillery 
the losses during the three days fighting was only 
eight killed and fourteen wounded. The artillery 
discharges from our seventy guns were continuous 
and deafening, reverberating among the hills and 
against the steep sides of the lofty Doorn Kop. 
It is interesting to know that nearly 10,000 rounds 
of artillery ammunition were discharged during the 
three days of this inferno, while the results were 
nil. The army withdrew once more to its old 
position before Colenso, which was reached on 11th 
February, accompanied by 559 waggon loads of 
stores which were removed from Mount Alice in 
seventeen hours. 

There were 6,518 horses present at Vaal Krantz, 
and though the fire casualties were trifling, the 
amount of sickness among the animals, mainly 
wounds, lameness and sore backs, was assuming 
some considerable proportion. It was therefore 
arranged by the Remount Authorities to open a 
veterinary hospital at Mount Alice for the reception 
of these cases, and thus relieve regiments of the 
useless work of carrying their sick and lame about 
with them. The personnel for this hospital was 
entirely regimental, furnished by the men who had 
become dismounted, while for the hospital itself 
there was none but a civil veterinary surgeon avail- 
able, who had just joined, and had neither know- 
ledge of military requirements nor authority over 
the personnel. Still, the necessity for some such 
establishment behind the fighting line proved to the 
military authorities that an organization was 
required in the field for dealing with the sick, and 
that no such organization existed. 

Particularly should it be bornein mind that neither 
the Spion Kop nor Vaal Krantz actions were severe 
on animals, other than the transport. The distances 
were very short, but the ordinary wear and tear of 
war was sufficient to render a hospital necessary, in 
order to prevent regiments being encumbered by 
their sick. During the action of Vaal Krantz a 
good grain ration, but no hay, was issued, and no 
grazing near at hand was available, the position 
being exposed. But even if grazing had been 
available, the horses of the artillery, as at Spion 
Kop, could not have been spared from their duty 
in order to go and find it. Most of the batteries at 
Vaal Krantz had also been at Spion Kop. They got 
no hay from 15th to 26th January, nor from the 
8rd to 8th February. It is not to be wondered at 
that by this time they were showing loss of condi- 
tion, although—and_ we emphasize the point, owing 
to the sharp contrast with the conditions at -the 
Cape—they were living in the midst of plenty. 

While the force had been on the Upper Tugela 
the much needed hospital at Frere had been pro- 
jected, and was shortly opened with such personnel 


as could be extracted from other units. It was 
now in its proper position behind the fighting line, 
and did useful work. It was placed in charge of 
C.V.S. Dalgleish. 

On the 17th January, 1900, Major Crawford, the 
Senior Veterinary Officer in Natal, died at Maritz- 
burg two days after admission to hospital. We 
have referred to the determination with which he 
had kept at his duty when broken in health, and 
this undoubtedly accelerated his death. There was 
now no one on the Staff to represent veterinary 
interests, at a time when operations on the Upper 
Tugela were occurring on an extensive scale. 
Major Rutherford, however, arrived a few days 
later, but as the release of Colonel Matthews from 
Ladysmith was, as usual, considered imminent, no 
immediate appointment was made. Subsequently, 
when the January operations failed, this officer was 
appointed Senior Veterinary Officer on the Line of 
Communication, but during the whole of this time 
there was no Senior Veterinary Officer with the 
forces in the field, no man on the spot charged with 
the veterinary supervision of this large force. 
These questions were still in the hands of the 
Remount authorities, who naturally knew nothing 
of the subject. 

The Veterinary Officers taking part in the above 
described operations on the Tugela were Majors 
Gladstone and Smith, Captains Larnder and 
O’Donel, Lieut. Houston, and Civil Veterinary Sur- 
geon Sharp There were some veterinary officers 
with the locally raised Mounted Infantry, but it is 
believed that all were unqualified. 


HOME. 
Events From December, 1899, To Apri, 1900. 


The work at home during the above period 
largely consisted in finding additional personnel for 
the veterinary service in the Field, and providing 
stores. Early in November it was evident that 
supplemental veterinary help must be looked for, 
and contracts were entered into with civil practi- 
tioners to proceed to South Africa for a year, at the 
same rate of pay and allowances, as a Lieutenant 
in the Veterinary Department. Twenty gentlemen 
joined, but the great strain which the serious 
reverses of December in South Africa produced, 
necessitated another twenty being engaged that 
month. So far as was possible preliminary instruc- 
tion was given these gentlemen in military duties, 
but later on the time available for this was too 
brief to be of any service. By the middle of January 
more civil practitioners had been engaged. The 
war had just lasted three months, and already 
eighty civil veterinary surgeons had been engaged 
to help carry on the work. Still later, z.e., in April, 
forty more were required, so that in six months from 
the beginning of the war no less than 120 civil 
practitioners had been invited to give their services 
to the State. Their utility would have been doubled 
had they been given the authority which rank alone 
confers. It is no offence for a soldier to disregard 
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the pagans of a civilian, it is a very different matter 
to neglect the order given him by an officer. Rank 
was not conferred on the Civil Surgeons, and it was 
withheld from the Civil Veterinary Surgeons, though 
every effort was made by the Acting P.V.O. in South 
Africa to obtain the necessary recognition for them. 
In this case rank would not have cost a farthing, 
but at that time the military mind had not been 
educated up to the necessity of conferring rank on 
all charged with authority in an army. 


Military service is a something peculiar in itself. 
It is the gradual growth of accumulated experience, 
guided by regulations which secure uniformity. 
The majority of these regulations to the civilian 
mind carry no significance, are irksome and irri- 
tating. It takes a long training to make an officer; 
a short service system of ten years was once intro- 
duced, but was abolished as unworkable. Slowly, 
step by step, through a long series of years the 
officer is introduced to his work; each step in 
promotion carrying increased résponsiblities, every 
year teaching him that there is something more to 
learn and understand, and some fresh experience to 
gain. It is, therefore, not surprising that the gentle- 
men who found themselves as civilians with an 
army in the field were entirely at sea; everything 
was new, discipline -was irksome, its necessity 
could not be understood. Regulations were Hebrew, 
and conveyed little or nothing to the untrained 
mind. Dealing with officers and soldiers is an 
experience which requires some years to acquire. 
The binding effect of an order is not appreciated by 
the civilian mind. How to act, and where to obtain 
material from is incomprehensible, while the returns 
of sickness, etc., required by those in authority— 
a measure of the wear and tear with which 
every commander expects to be kept acquainted — 
were regarded as an irritating complex which could 
not be grasped. The civil veterinary surgeon was 
in all these matters much more unfavourably placed 
than the civil surgeon, who, as a rule, worked with 
an officer of the regular service, at any rate, until he 
could manage to stand alone. The civil veterinary 
surgeon, on the other hand, had to find out every- 
thing for himself—a long and painful process. No 
wonder that many were disgusted at their difficulty 
in making headway, and at the hopelessness of the 
task they were set to perform. Frequently, these 
gentlemen began by being put into a hospital and 
being responsible for its entire management, the 
feeding of the horses and men, the care of the sick, 
the charge of stores and equipment, and without 
authority behind them, which no one is quicker to 
grasp than subordinates. 


The secret of dealing with large numbers of sick 
animals is system; a good system had to be inau- 
gurated, for, as we have shown, hospitals for 
animals were unknown to our Home Army. How 
was it possible, therefore, forastranger to inaugurate 
a system for dealing with matters in a state of 
chaos, and the fundamenta! principles of which he 
did not understand? He was without authority, 








without help, isolated, and unless he possessed a 
map, even ignorant of his own whereabouts! Nor 
was it possible that guiding help could be given 
him ; we have shown the task set the one adminis- 
trative officer in the Cape, where at least four were 
required to assist in directing the huge machine. 
It is little wonder that it took Civil Veterinary 
Surgeons a year to learn something of their duties, 


and for the first six months, unless they were 


fortunate enough to receive the assistance of a 
regular officer, their time was largely spent in 
trying to find out what was required from them, 
how they were to do it, and what they were to 
avoid. An officer is not made by taking him out of 
civil life, without training or experience, and putting 
him at the head of troops. Similarly an Army 
Veterinary Officer is not created by taking a civil 
practitioner, putting him down at the seat of 
war, with a host of sick to look after, with no 
authority to support his position, no help, and no 
training to teach him what is required. The 
material to be used wn war must be created and 
trained in peace. 


As regards stores, every effort was being strained 
by the D.G.A.V.S. to get manufactured what should 
already have been in store awaiting issue. Requests 
for stores could not be met until delivery from the 
contractors was obtained, and to tide over the diffi- 
culties India was asked from time to time to provide. 
In October she was asked to supply 50 chests, but 
could only spare 25; in November she was asked 
for another 25; in December for 50, and so on. 
The contractors at home could not supply in time ; 
chests ordered in October were not delivered for 
four months. Veterinary wallets (Field compan- 
ions), of which not one existed in store in October, 
took two months to make. It is important to note 
these periods. There are people in financial 
authority who believe that when the stress comes— 
if ever it comes—anything can be purchased in the 
open market. It is not realised that technical 
stores have to be manufactured, and that what is 
required for veterinary service in the Field is very 
different from that needed by veterinary work in 
civil life. The demands for chests from Cape Town 
became so urgent, that authority was given to 
obtain some by local manufacture, but the great 
difficulty here was in obtaining the needful instru- 
ments ; however, 150 chests were finally obtained 
through this channel. 


The Remount Department at Home was daily 
extending its operations, and civil practitioners of 
standing took up the duties at special rates of 
pay. 

The frequency with which glanders was occurring 
in South Africa led to extensive orders for mallein 
being put out. It would be tedious, and unneces- 
sary, to refer to the numerous orders given for the 
preparation of mallein and equipment. We have 
effected our purpose if we are able to show that 
neither foresight nor judgment were absent from 
the veterinary service at the War Office. 
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Most of the difficulties which arose were 
predicted, and might have been avoided had the 
Department been permitted to work out its own 
organisation. In India it had been given a free 
hand in this respect, and, as a consequence, that 
country was able, at a few days’ notice, to send 
stores and fully-equipped hospitals to South Africa, 
where they rendered valuable service. No less than 
three of these hospitals had arrived in South Africa 
by March, each one being capable of sub-division into 
two complete, self-contained establishments. A 
fourth hospital from India was asked for after the 
occupation of Bloemfontein. 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 


OPERATIONS FoR THE Rewier or KimperLeEY—PaarpEenerc— 
SuRRENDER OF BLOEMFONTEIN, Fesrvary-Marcna, 1900. 


In order that we may grasp clearly the full 
veterinary aspect of the important operations to be 
recorded, it is necessary to review briefly the 
military situation. Up to the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1900, every military operation, excepting from 
the direction of Naauwpoort, had been a failure. 
The new year in Cape Colony found us barely hold- 
ing our own from Modder River on the west, to 
Sterkstroom on the east, a distance as the crow flies 
of some 250 miles. The front was badly indented in 
the direction of Stormberg, while in the central 
area a bold offensive had secured advantages in the 
operations north of Naauwpoort, and on the west 
matters were as we left them after the repulse of 
Magersfontein, i.e., the enemy sat in his trenches 
in his old position barring the road to Kimberley, 
while the British Forces retired to Modder River to 
await reinforcements. The command in South 
Africa had changed hands; Lord Roberts arrived in 
Cape Town on 10th January, 1900. 

His first consideration was the relief of Kimberley ; 
to effect this, an overpowering force was to be 
brought to bear, while its concentration was to be 
secret. Within a few days of his arrival, the forage 
question, referred to at p. 14, was brought before 
him. He was far too good a horsemaster not to 
realise its gravity immediately, and it is doubtful 
whether he was deceived by the “ grazing” doctrine 
of men who were not within 600 miles of the scene 
of hostilities. At any rate, he at once did the right 
thing, he sent his Acting P.V.O. to the front to see 
matters with his own eyes and report on the condi- 
tion of the horses. This inspection began on 20th 
January. Into its details we need not enter, but the 
general report was to the effect that no grazing was 
obtainable within reasonable reach of any of the 
camps occupied by the western and central forces. 
In the vicinity of Orange River what had existed 
had been destroyed by locusts. Artillery horses 
sent out to graze at Orange River refused even to 
put their beads down. Probably in consequence of 
previous representations, which we have already 
considered, an attempt had been made to issue a hay 
ration, as military operations at this time were not 
very active; the amount of this varied from day to 
day, depending on the available supply, sometimes 








eight pounds, sometimes five. The grain ration 
was usually 10lb. The condition of the cavalry 
horses generally was bad, the artillery horses were 
better, the transport mules were poor. Everywhere, 
among those in the field, was heard the complaint 
that the animals had not sufficient to eat, and above 
all that “bulk” was denied them or only supplied at 
intervals. The idea of grazing was ridiculed. The 
facts concerning Lord Methuen’s command were 
communicated to him, and he re-opened the old 
question with Cape Town, and it is certain that the 
military policy of a small grain ration and no hay, 
for animals called upon to perform the hardest class 
of work which can be conceived, would have been 
reversed, but for the fact that at this moment évery 
truck and engine was required to concentrate 
secretly the large force on the Orange River fom the 
new operations about to begin. In other words the 
time had passed ; six weeks earlier, at the date of 
the Acting P.V.O.’s representation, it was possible. 
Liberal feeding during that time would have made 
an enormous difference in the condition of animals 
about to take part in one of the hardest military 
operations on record. The opportunity never re- 
curred, and the collapse of the cavalry was thus 
made certain. There is on record evidence* that 
the representations made by the Acting P.V.O. co- 
incided with the views of the Commander-in-Chief, 
for on 28th January a memorandum was issued in 
which the following appears : 

“Horses should be fed at short intervals, and not 
allowed to be kept too long without water. A 
sufficiency of grain is necessary to enable horses to 
withstand hard work, but they will never keep in 
condition unless they have an ample supply of hay 
or some bulky equivalent.” 

Lord Roberts left Cape Town for the front on 6th 
February, and the operations which followed were 
carried out by partly starved animals. One word 
more before leaving the forage question. It has 
been urged by those who support the theory of 
grazing that the work demanded from the borses 
left little time for grazing, and that failure was due 
to this cause rather than to a shortage of grass. 
Military operations are not pic-nics; the old- 
fashioned courtesies of war have disappeared, when 
each side, by general consent, sheathed the sword 
during the winter, and sat politely facing one 
another until the following spring. Lord Methuen 
was, it is true, not molested on the Modder River 
after Magersfontein, but day by day the vicinity 
had to be scoured by his mounted troops unless he 
wished to be caught asleep. The notion of turning 
out horses to grass conveys a sense of security 
which could not exist with an enemy a few miles 
away. But even apart from this, it must have been 
realised by those responsible that grazing areas do 
not last tor ever.t| Nowhere in Africa does the 

*R.C. Evid., vol. 1, p. 533. 

+ It was within the knowledge of the authorities at this 
time, that a few miles out of Cape Town the mules on a 
Remount Farm who were grazing and doing no work, were 
practically starving from insufficient rations, 
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grass grow as close as in this country; it is thin 
and tall, and the place is soon rendered bare, 
especially if mules and oxen have access to it. In 
war also grazing must be a daylight operation 
under a guard. There is no escape from the fact 
that hay feeding in the horse-lines is the only 
practicable method of maintaining the condition of 
horses in war, 

The narrative must now be taken up. The con- 
centration for the relief of Kimberley occurred on 
the line of rail between the Orange and Modder 
Rivers. Here ten miles of siding were erected, and 
between the 28th January and the 12th February 
30,000 men with horses, guns, transport, equip- 
ment, and immense supplies were detrained. So 
secretly were these operations conducted, that the 
troops taking part bad no knowledge of their 
destination. It is difficult for one unfamiliar with 
military operations to realise what the above effort 
required in the matter of organisation ; the carrying 
accommodation was strained to the utmost. As 
train after train arrived with horses, men, oxen, 
waggons, guns, and mountains of stores, they had 
to be roughly detrained at the stopping point and 
moved out of the way. The horses and oxen had 
in many cases been two days in the train, frequently 
without food or water. Under such pressure as 
narrated no organisation could have dealt with the 
effective watering and feeding of thousands of 
animals excepting by actually detraining them and 
loading up again. This was out of the question 
where baste meant everything, and little could be 
effected, especially for the remounts and transport 
animals. 

Hour by hour, day and night, this secret concen- 
tration was taking place, while the enemy in front 
and flanks had to be kept occupied in order to 
prevent anything being seen. On 8th February 
the Cavalry Division was organised into three 
Brigades, and the Mounted Infantry Division into 
three Brigades. So hurriedly had everything been 
done that the Commanding Officers of the Cavalry 
Brigade had not yet arrived, and were strangers to 
their command and to their Staff. On 9th February 
the Cavalry Division was addressed by Lord 
Roberts on what the country expected from it, and 
in a memorandum General French was informed 
that Kimberley must be relieved “if it costs half 
your force.” 

The Cavalry Division, commanded by Generai French, 


was made up as follows :— 
ist Cavalry Brigade (3 regiments) 1260 horses 


2nd at ee ao ee 8. 
3rd * oj: io i OR es 
3646 


Seven batteries of Horse Artillery 
with three Ammunition Columns 
One Moanted Infantry Brigade 


1401 -é 

2000 ~=~,, about, 
exact num- 
bers unknown 


7047 











The total number of horses with General French was in 
round numbers about 7,000 * 

The other troops with Lord Roberts were the 6th, 7th, 
and 9th Divisions, and two Brigades of Mounted Infantry 
in addition to that with the Cavalry Division. Each of 
these Brigades contained about 1,800 horses, but the 
strengths are not known with exactitude. 

The strength of the entire force may be taken as follows : 
Horses 15,000, Cavalry, Artillery, and Mounted Infantry. 
Mules 12,000) 
Oxen 10,000; 

With this enormous number of animals there 
was no Administrative Veterinary Officer on the 
Head Quarter Staff, no directing head of the veteri- 
nary service for the purpose of making provision for 
the care of the sick. The posting of the few veteri- 
nary offices to the various units was carried out by 
telegraph from afar, instead of being arranged on 
the spot. In consequence, the M.I. Brigade with 
the Cavalry had no officer of the regular service. 
The newly raised M.I. Brigades of 4,000 horses had 
no veterinary officer whatever, nor had the 6th 
Division, nor, with the exception of the Cavalry, was 
any provision made for the veterinary care of the 
thousands of transport animals. It is true the 
veterinary staff did not exist to enable units to be 
completed, but with an administrative officer on the 
Headquarter staff a better distribution of the avail- 
able material could have been made, while such was 
the secrecy observed that no one but the man on 
the spot was informed of the requirements. 

The number of veterinary officers was hopelessly 
inadequate. The M.I. Brigades especially required 
experienced officers to help them in their horse 
difficulties. 

The horses of the three Cavalry Brigades had 
been two months in South Africa, with the excep- 
tion of the Household Cavalry which had been five 
weeks, and the 16th Lancers twelve days. Of the 
seven Batteries of Horse Artillery in the Cavalry 
Division four had been in the country two months, 
one a little over a month, and two (Q and T) had 
only been landed ten days. It is a fair assumption 
that in theory the only units in which the horses 
were unfit for their work, owing to their having 
been recently on board ship, were the 16th Lan- 
cerst, Q. and T. R.H.A. But we have seen that 
though the majority of the cavalry had been over 
two months in South Africa there had neither been 
sufficient food nor opportunity to condition them. 
They had principally been employed in the harrass- 


Transport. 





* The Veterinary Officers with the Cavalry Division were 
Captain Blenkinsop, D.S.O., Senior Veterinary Officer ; 
Captains Richardson, Drage; Lieutenants Sullivan, Carr, 
F. W. Hunt, Todd, Melhuish (N.S.W. Lancers); C.V.S. 
Oliver, transport. The only officers with the M.I. Brigade 
were Captain Bray, Roberts’s Horse, and Lieut. Neale, 
N.Z.M. Rifles. 

It is convenient here to mention the other veterinary 
officers engaged in these operations :—Head Quarter Staff : 
Lieut. Sawyer; 7th Division: Lieut. Southey; 9th 
Division: Lieut. A. J. Williams. With the irregular 
Mounted Infantry the only officer known is Lieut. Mulvey, 
C.I. Volunteers. 


+ The horses of the 16th Lancers had come from India, 
and refused maize, the staple grain of South Africa. 
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ing work around Arundel. The 9th, and later the 
12th Lancers with Lord Methuen, were in a bad 
way from causes already discussed. The latter 
regiment had been sent to recuperate at a place 
where the grass was better, but the drinking water 
was little else than liquid mud, and horses require 
ample water more urgently than ample food. 

From constant work and systematic underfeed- 
ing, the whole of the Cavalry Division wanted rest 
not work. The horses were not shod up, the shoes 
on their feet were too heavy for the country, and 
one particular type of nail, which represented the 
bulk of the stock, was so brittle that it was not un- 
common for all the nails in one shoe to break at the 
neck. From a veterinary point of view these 
animals were unfit for the task demanded. The 
time of the year was the hottest month of a hot 
summer; only the broad features of the country into 
which the force was about to plunge were known; 
everything indicated that water supply would be a 
difficulty, food non-existent, grazing impracticable, 
and the soil generally loose and sandy. 

If the conditions were bad fot the cavalry they 
were infinitely worse for the Mounted I[nfantry. 
Those belonging to the Regular Service were 
hurriedly raised by contributions from the various 
battalions of infantry. It is certain that the men 
in the Brigade attached to the cavalry could ride, * 
but there is ample testimony to show that many in 
the two newly raised M.1. Brigades had never 
previously been on a horse's back! + The animals 
furnished for these men were recent importations, 
untrained and unfit; their care, management, and 
feeding lay in the hands of this uninstructed 
material, for an officer, be he ever so good, cannot 
be everywhere. A man who has never in his life 
watered, fed, saddled-up, or ridden a horse, had now 
to do so without any instruction, and, to make 
matters worse, had to learn on an untrained animal! 
Was such skilled knowledge ever previously 
demanded intuitively ? } 

With the Mounted Infantry at this time were 
eight irregular corps raised in South Africa, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, and Home. All these 
men could ride. ** 

The Cavalry from Modder River, and the Moun- 
ted Infantry from Orange River were to concen- 
trate at Ramdam. The force was to carry five days’ 
forage, and take with it five per cent. of spare 
horses. At 3a.m., 11th February, in the light of a 
sinking moon, the Cavalry Division moved off from 
Modder River for Ramdam, 22 miles away, which 








*Sir John French under examination (R.C. Evid., Vol. 
II., A. 17171) Two companies of Mounted Infan- 
try came in which were previously at Hanover Road, but 
these companies were in such a state that they were really 
practically useless until the men had learned to ride better ; 
they were quite unsafé to trust they were totally 
untrained. 

Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton under examination 
(R.C. Evid., Vol. II., A. 13941). Mounted Infantry . 
want of previous training showed itself in the abnormal 
waste of horses. 


+ See Official History of the War, Vol. II., p. 13. 





was reached at 10 a.m. There was no water on 
the road, and the first drink the animals obtained 
was at the dam; there was no hay ration and no 
grazing. 

The Mounted Infantry left their camp at Orange 
River at 7.30 p.m. on 9th February. Night march- 
ing is difficult enough for trained horsemen, but the 
experience of this raw material must have been of 
a remarkable kind. The official history says: 
“Many of the rank and file crossed a horse that day 
for the first time in their lives. In the darkness 
of the night the horses often stumbled and their 
riders fell. The animals went on with the column 
leaving their masters on the ground, and when 
Hannay reached Ramah at 7 a.m. on the 10th, 
many men were absent.” Ramah is ten miles from 
the point from which the force started, and these 
ten miles took 114 hours to cover. Moreover, 
Hannay found it necessary to halt at Ramah the 
whole day instead of pushing on—thus seriously 
dislocating the official programme—in order to 
allow stragglers and supplies to come up. The 
next day the force was engaged skirmishing with 
the enemy, and lost four killed, 25 wounded, and 11 
prisoners, a testimony to the inefficiency of the men 
under their novel conditions. The Brigade com- 
manded by the unfortunate Colonel Hannay appears 
to have been the most inexperienced. By the 
night of the 11th it was still twelve miles South of 
the point of concentration at Ramdam. Only 
those who have had to deal with men unused to 
horses, and horses unused to military conditions, 
can form any notion of what this officer went 
through during the few remaining hours of his life. 


At 2 a.m. on 12th February the Cavalry Division 
moved off from Ramdam; when the moon sank 
the force halted until daybreak. 

The objective in this movement was the drifts 
or crossings over the Reit River ; one was at Water- 
val seven miles, the other was at De Kiel’s twelve 


} The Royal Commission on the War makes no reference 
to this astounding fact, showing the necessity for the 
presence of an expert when matters connected with horses 
are under consideration. The Commission incidently refers 
to the great loss of horses in the Army generally as being 
due ‘‘in part to the inexperience of great numbers among 
the men who use them.’’ (R.C. Rep: p. 47). The Com- 
missioners knew that some Mounted Infantry had been 
taught to ride during the war (Idem, p. 49), but it never 
seems to have come out in evidence, that at the period we 
are speaking of they acquired this knowledge actually in 
the face of the enemy, and what that means in animal 
wastage can only be fully appreciated by those familiar with 
the care and management of horses. It was the first, but 
by no means the last time, that men unable to ride were 
mounted on untrained animals and sent out to fight. 


** Excepting many recruited in seaports in South Africa. 
On this question Colonel D. Haig under examination says : 
(R.C.Evid., Vol. II., A. 19388) . . . An officer commanding 
E. Squadron of Kitchener's Horse reported that during the 
march from Ramdam to De Kiel’s Drift nine men, six 


_ | rifles, and seven horses were lost owing to the inefficiency 


ofthe men. (dA. 19394.) They simply tumbled off their 


horses. 





* Vol. II., p. 13. 
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miles east. These were captured after a little 
resistance, and the cavalry at once crossed to the 
opposite bank, where they remained for the day 
waiting for supplies which did not arrive before 
midnight. Until the Reit was reached the horses 
had no water; there was only a limited corn ration, 
no hay, and grazing was notavailable. It is hardly 
necessary to say the animals were much exhausted. 
It was General French’s intention to remain at 
De Kiel’s only a short time, and then press on north- 
ward, but no water could be located to the north, 
and as we have seen his supply column had not yet 
arrived from Ramdam. The drifts across the Reit 
were very bad. An Infantry Division had reached 
Waterval before it was fully realised to be impracti- 
cable for wheel transport. The banks were steep, 
and another ford was tried. This latter was also 
very bad, and in a short time the infantry division 
transport became blocked, confusion arose, and by 
evening it was evidently hopeless to attempt to put 
matters right before morning.” Early on the 
morning of 13th February the Cavalry Supply 
Column’ arrived, but De Kiel’s drift was so hope- 
lessly blocked by miles and miles of infantry 
waggons that it could not cross the river, and the 
supplies had to be drawn by hand, led horses with 
sacks being sent across to the left bank to draw 
rations, as it was evident the drift would not be 
clear for twenty-four hours. This re-crossing the 
river for supplies all meant extra and severe work 
for the horses so employed. So bad was the cross- 
ing that when the artillery of the Infantry Division 
attempted it, from twelve to sixteen horses had to 
be placed to each gun in order to get them over. 
On 13th February, General French notified that 
he intended to march that day to the Modder River, 
seize a passage, and pass the Division across. The 
Modder was twenty-four miles across the veldt, and 
there was no known source of water between the 
two rivers. The transport and supply was still on 
the opposite bank of the Reit River,and Hannay had 
not yet arrived. At 10 a.m. the Cavalry Division 
moved off, two days’ supplies for man and horse being 
carried. t A well eight miles out was found, but 
there was insufficient appliance for the long process 
of watering hundreds of horses from a single well, 
and after a short rest at mid-day the march was 
resumed in severe heat. Shortly after a Veldt fire 
_— up on the right, close to the Second Cavalry 
rigade, but fortunately the wind carried the fire 
away to the rear, and only two horses were lost in 
it. During the afternoon the Division was inter- 
fered with by a commando which nursed it care- 
fully, watching and conforming to its movements. 
At 3.30 p.m. the Modder was in sight, and a dash 
* ‘A medley of waggons and wechiahes eee Lumber. 
ing helpless mass of obstructed traffic’’ (Goldmann) is 
good word picture. But a blocked drift defies aunaion. 
+ The four brigades (one being M.I.) presented an imposing 
8 le, as they rode off, at first in line of brigade masses. 
he front covered five miles. ‘‘ Times History.’’ An interested 
— on the neighbouring hills was Commandant C. de 
et. 











was made for Klip and Rondeval Drifts, which 
added enormously to the already exhausted state of 
the horses.} By 5 p.m. the drifts were seized, but 
only one battery of the Cavalry Division could 
struggle up and come into action. This battery 
was “G.” it had been ten weeks in the country. 
The night was spent on the river waiting for the 
supply column. Some small supplies had been 
captured in the enemy’s laager, including a little 
barley for the horses. All the next day, the 14th, 
the cavalry lay waiting to advance and cross 
Cronje’s flank (he was still at Magersfontein) on 
their way to Kimberley. Every hour’s delay ren- 
dered their passage more difficult. Two operations 
now began; while the cavalry relieved Kimberley 
the infantry were to hold Cronje in his entrenched 
position and cut him off from Bloemfontein. 
Consequently the drift could not be left until oceu- 
pied by the infantry. 

Opportunity was taken of the enforced stay at 
Klip Drift to ascertain the casualities. Since leav- 
ing Modder River on 11th February until Klip 
Drift on the same river was reached on 13th 
February, the following were the casualties in the 
Cavalry Division : 


Destructions 45 
Deaths 5 
Strayed 14 


Unfit to proceed 396 


These casualties are fortunately capable of 
analysis. The Horse Artillery had 111 sick, 24 
destroyed, and 5 died. Their work at the Reit and 
across the burning veldt was collar-work the whole 
way, and as we have seen, only one battery could 
come into action quick enough on the Modder to 
be of any use. This battery lost 18 horses from 
exhaustion that day, and had 30 cases of laminitis 
the following morning. The Cavalry had 285 sick, 
14 destroyed, and 8 missing. * 

Nie “For a an hour r and a half French kept on his 
new course at a rapid pace. Horses were now falling fast, 
exhausted by the terrible heat and dust of the march... . 
Once more French swung his line round, and ordered his 
Brigadiers to make full speed for the river. Forward the 
cavalry trotted as best they could, while the gun teams 
staggered wearily far behind . . “The Times History 
of the War in South Africa,’’ vol. iii., p. 387. 

Speaking | of this advance, Maydon, ‘‘ French's Cavalry 
Campaign,’’ says, ‘‘ The all too frequent sight of a gun horse 
dropping in his traces as though he had been shot, or a 
troop horse pitching headlong and helpless, was a heart- 
breaking spectacle.’’ 


* It is interesting to compare the horse losses at this time 
with those occurring to the men :— 

The 7th Division reached the right bank of the Reit 
River at De Kiel’s Drift towards evening. It had marched 
nearly sixteen miles since 7a.m. and the lives of many 
men had been lost owing to the terrific heat and scarcity of 
water. In the 15th Brigade alone there were 21 deaths, 
and nearly half.the men had fallen out. This division had 
just arrived in the country, had passed straight from the 
ship to the train, and from the train to the line of march. 

The above facts appear in the German Official Account of 
the War in South Africa 1904, vol. 1, p. 140. The resem- 
blance to the conditions under which the horses laboured is 
still further marked by the fact that the 15th Brigade of this 
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The principal cause of inefficiency was exhaus- 
tion and laminitis. Water, food and rest were 
what the majority of the cases required, as evidence 
of which the enforced stay of the invalids at the 
Drift while waiting to be sent west, resulted in 44 
being returned fit for duty between the 15th and 
19th February. On the latter date 293 cases were 
sent back to Modder River, where a Field Veteri- 
nary Hospital should have existed. Unfortunately 
at this time it could not be pushed further up the 
line than Orange River. 


We must leave the Cavalry Division for a moment 
and return to the drifts over the Reit River which, 
as we saw on 13th, were blocked and in indescriba- 
ble confusion. At De Kiel’s Drift the Cavairy 
Supply Column crossed, and later the transport 
of an Infantry Division. The latter was not 
effected until 1 a.m. on 14th inst. There were two 
other Divisions to cross, and Waterval Drift was to 
give them passage. The banks of the Reit, as we 
previously said, are very steep, and on the 14th 
there arrived at Waterval not only an Infantry 
Division, but the Ammunition park, the Supply 
park, and the Army convoy. 

The block caused on the bank when this mass 
arrived can be easily appreciated. The whole of 
the 14th was occupied getting the Infantry 
Divisions across. The official history describes the 
operation as follows :—‘ The passage was slow and 
difficult ; thus, for instance, the two naval 4.7 guns 
attached to the 9th Division had to be lowered by 
hand into the bed of the river, then dragged by 
oxen across the drift, which, never a good one, 
became hourly worse under the stream of traffic, 
and again hauled up by hand on the further bank. + 
Mules stood the strain worse than oxen, so that the 
bullocks of the convoy waggons were worked un- 
sparingly.” By evening the bulk of the infantry 
ammunition park and supply park was over, and 
during the night the army convoy crossed, so 
that by 3 a.m. on 15th only twenty-four empty 
waggons remained on the left bank. On the 15th 
the oxen of the convoy were so done up for want of 





Division, out of a strength of 3,878 men had no less than 


2,010 reservists. Reservists may be regarded in the light 
of ‘‘ soft’? remounts; the men have done no marching since 
they left the colours, and many are fatand heavy. So much 
is this the case with cavalry reservists, that their utility is 
doubtful. On the other hand, the infantry reservist when 
** conditioned ’’ affords magnificent stiffening to battalions. 

The 6th Division, after its exertion of the previous days, 
marched from Wegdraai Drift to Klip Drift on 15th 
February, a distanve of 26 miles in 24 hours, and there 
were few stragglers. The 6th Division was in condition, 
and had been in the country since the first half of January. 
The 9th Division marched from Jacobsdal to Klip Drift 
on the night of February 16th-17th. It marched in at 
5 p.m. for Paardeberg Drift and covered 31 miles in less 
than 24 hours, with few stragglers. This Division had 
been in the country since the first week in December. 
The Naval Brigade did the 31 miles from Jacobsdal to 
Paardeberg in 23 hours. These men were also in condition : 
The Navy understands how to keep men fit at sea. 


+ It required 400 men on drag ropes and 32 oxen to pull 
the guns up the bank. 





rest and food that they could not accompany the 
Infantry Divisions ; they were consequently left to 
rest and graze at Waterval and to move on later. 
In this defenceless condition the convoy was 
attacked by Commandant C. de Wet, the first of 
many raids he subsequently made on the lines of 
communication, and after a fight lasting all day it 
was abandoned during the night, with a loss of 
2,880 oxen, 176 waggons, 500 slaughter cattle, and 
immense supplies. We are only concerned with 
those affecting the animals; 38,792 rations of 
grain were lost to the force then operating in front. 
We shall see how this loss sealed the fate of the 
Cavalry division. * 

The Cavalry Division, which during the 14th 
was resting at the drifts on the Modder, had next 
to move across the river due North for Kimberley, 
and to enable the drift to be held and liberate the 
cavalry, the 6th Infantry Division made a double 
march of 26 miles in 24 hours, under a tropical 
heat during the day and drenching rain storms at 
night, reaching the Modder River at 1 a.m. on 15th. 
[A day or two later the Artillery of the 7th Division 
marched from Jacobsdal to Paardeberg Drift, a 
distance of 31 miles in less than 24 hours. One 
of the three batteries that performed this march 
had started back to relieve the attack on the convoy 
at Waterval, but was recalled. In consequence it 
marched about 20 miles further than the others. 
By great good fortune these batteries had been in 
the country since the end of October, and though, 
of course, many horses had been replaced since 
then, yet the animals were fit. The casualties on 
the above march were small. | 

The cavalry was now free to start for Kimberley, 
and supplies for three days were issued, but corn 
sacks were deficient, and only two days’ supply 
could be carried. An attempt was made to supple- 
ment this by carrying corn in the men’s wallets, 
and a few spare horses in each squadron were 
loaded with grain. Only the most exhausted horses 
could be so employed, as fighting was expected, 
and the stronger animals were required for the men. 
Before the end of the day the majority of these 
pack horses had dropped out from exhaustion, and 
the grain they carried was left on the veldt. 

The Cavalry Division moved off from the Modder 
River Drifts at 9.30 a.m. on 15th February, crossed 
the river, and at once met with opposition. It 
continued its advance under an artillery and rifle 
fire from both flanks, and then the most dramatic 
event in the whole war occurred. General French 
determined to rush the position and run the gaunt- 
let of the enemy’s fire. Heading for Kimberley, the 
Third Brigade, with the 16th Lancers on the left 
and the 9th Lancers on the right opened out until 
there was an interval of five yards between the 
horses ; it then moved forward, followed at half-a-mile 
by the Second Brigade, and advanced on the centre 
of the enemy’s position two miles away at a gallop 





a As the result of the loss of this convoy, four days’ 
supplies, and the whole of the ox transport disappeared. 
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of about fourteen miles an hour, a pace the Brigadier 
judged to be the fastest his horses in their enfeebled 
condition were capable of. Thundering along in a 
cloud of dust, intensified by the succeeding Brigade, 
the position was captured and the enemy rapidly 
retired. + The number of horses killed was small; 
the 16th Lancers lost sixty horses, some of which 
no doubt fell from exhaustion, but others from 
bullets; there were horses hit during the charge 
which struggled through and died later. The 9th 
Lancers had five killed, fifteen wounded, and ten 
died from exhaustion. The losses in the other 
regiments are unknown, but the severity of the fire 
no doubt fell on the leading Brigade. 

The road to Kimberley was won in a few minutes 
after being blocked for three months. Military 
writers regard this operation as the most brilliant 
stroke of the whole war, and those veterinary 
officers privileged to be present at it may look upon 
themselves as fortunate.t The Cavalry Division 
reached Kimberley at 7 p.m. the same day. 

From Klip Drift to the nearest point of Kim- 
berley is twenty miles as the crow flies, but this 
does not represent the actual distance covered by 
these horses during the intense heat of this severe 
day. The animals received no water from the time 
they left the Modder (Klip Drift) until their arrival 
at Kimberley; many fell down on their knees to 
drink, and a considerable number collapsed while 
watering, for it was difficult to prevent them over- 
drinking in this thirsty condition. There was very 
little food available for them in Kimberley, and the 
supply column was not yet u 

The following day, 16th February, gave one 
Brigade a rest, but the 1st and 3rd were out engaged 
with the enemy at Dronfield to the north of 
Kimberley. These operations involved the whole 
day, and were carried out against the forces recently 
investing Kimberley. The toll in horses was very 
great. The Third Cavalry Brigade alone lost 68 
horses from exhaustion, left dead on the veldt. It 
had covered about 35 miles. The enemy’s trans- 
port lay within striking distance, but the horses 
were at a standstill and incapable of further effort. * 

Generally throughout the Division the condition 
of the horses was appalling. One regiment which 
left Modder River on 11th with 422 horses in the 

. The dust rising under the horses feet was ‘punctuated 
with little spits kicked up by rifle bullets, and to the crackle 
of the Mauser was added the reverberating thunder of some 
twelve thousand hoofs.’’ Maydon, Op. Cit. 

In the German Oficial History of the War, the charge is 
described as a magnificent spectacle. 

t Captains Blenkinsop, Richardson, Drage, Lieuts. 
Sullivan, F. W. Hunt, Todd, and Melhuish (N.S.W. 
Lancers). It is a singular coincidence that two of these 
officers, Captains Blenkinsop and Drage, were in the only 
other charge in recent times, i.c., that of the 21st Lancers 
at Omdurman. 

* Neither of the Cavalry Brigades achieved anything what- 
ever on this extremely hot and tiring day, which caused 
extraordinary loss of horses. Sunstroke destroyed hundreds 
of animals, as there was no water available, the Boers 
having rendered the few wells unserviceable. German 
Official Account of the War, Vol. I., p. 159. 














ranks, now had but 105 fit for duty. Another 
regiment, it is said, had but 28 horses which, under 
the stimulus of the spur, could work up a trot. 
Yet a further demand was about to be made on 
them. 

At 9 a.m. on 16th the retreat of Cronje in an 
easterly direction from Magersfontein was now 
beyond all doubt, and though he was being closely 
pressed by the infantry it was necessary that some- 
thing more mobile should be employed to block his 
road to Bloemfontein. According General French, 
late on the night of 16th February, was asked by 
the Commander-in-Chief whether he would cut off 
General Cronje. The Ist and 3rd Brigades were 
unable to move; the 2nd Brigade, which had been 
resting at Kimberley during the 16th with little to 
eat, received orders before midnight to move off at 
3 a.m. next day. The 3rd Brigade was to follow 
after 24 hours’ rest. On 17th, at the hour appoint- 
ed, the 2nd Brigade moved off. 


Before following the next cavalry movement, it is 
necessary to look at the list of casualties occurring 
since the force left Klip Drift. The exact losses on 
the actual journey from Klip Drift to Kimberley 
cannot be differentiated from those which occurred 
the following day, but as soon as it was possible to 
collect returns, it was found that there had been 
left behind at Kimberley 597 horses belonging to the 
cavalry, 61 horse artillery, and 41 mounted infantry. 
There had been 34 deaths among these since arrival, 
exclusive of the 68 recorded in one Brigade alone on 
16th February. What the actual deaths were on 
the day of the 15th can never be known, nor was 
there time to count the survivors, so that it was 
impossible to say how many horses had disappeared ; 
counting took place on 27th February, when we 
shall again take up the question of losses. 

Among the seriously sick.at Kimberley there were 


411 cases of exhaustion 
148 ,, ,, sore back 
126 ,,_ ,, lameness, mostly laminitis. 


There were also about thirty cases of bullet and 
shell wounds under treatment. The sick were 
collected and placed under Lieut. Todd with orders 
to form a hospital from such means as he could 
find, and to take an early opportunity when the line 
from Kimberley south was open to despatch the 
sick to the nearest hospital, which was still at 
Orange River. Some effort of imagination is 
required to understand how 800 sick were to be 
provided for with no means at hand, and with only 
war-worn and half-starved soldiers to look after 
them. By begging, borrowing and commandeering, 
some appliance was obtained, the wire hawsers of 
the diamond mines making excellent ground lines 
for picketing purposes. Of food there was little, 
some days 4lb. hay and 5lb. mealies, on others 
no food whatever. Grazing was available in the 
neighbourhood, four miles away, but the horses 
were in many cases too feeble to march to the 
grazing grounds, or, if they got there, had little or 
no strength left to return. By 23rd February a 
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better ration was obtained, but mainly oats, which at 
this time the debilitated could not digest. On 28th, 
matters were improving, for the line south had been 
opened 6n the 19th, and supplies were coming in. 
On 28th, the first batch of sick was despatched 
south, and the place was gradually cleared, so that 
by the 5th March the sick had been evacuated. 

Before leaving Kimberley with General French, 
the Senior Veterinary Officer had arranged the 
various places south to which the sick should be 
sent for treatment, but the Remount Department 
altered these arrangements and despatched the sick 
where they thought fit, an interference sanctioned 
by regulation, but productive of so much confusion 
that an order was subsequently published on the 
matter, which will be referred to later. At this 
time there should undoubtedly have been a hospital 
at Modder River; this could then have moved on 
to Kimberley, have taken over charge of the sick, 
and saved them the journey to Orange River, which 
many of them never reached through falling in the 
trucks and having no strength to rise. 


We must now return to the Cavalry Division. 
The 2nd Brigade of 1,000 horses, exclusive of those 
in the guns of two batteries of Horse Artillery, 
marched off from Kimberley at 3 a.m. on 17th 
February with the object of cutting off General 
Cronje’s retreat; the 3rd Brigade remained for a 
day’s rest at Kimberley owing to the exhausted 
condition of its horses. General Cronje had twenty 
five miles of road to cover from his entrenchments at 
Magersfontein to the nearest drift over the Modder 
at Klip. This, as we have seen, was already held 
before he reached it; twelve miles further up the 
river was Paardeberg Drift, and eight miles beyond 
that is Koodoosrand Drift. To this latter he 
elected to make, as he believed he only had infantry 
to contend with, and could thus easily outmarch 
them. His objective was, therefore, 45 miles from 
his entrenchments, his animals were fit, + and his 





+ We have no authority for this statement excepting that 
based on a general knowledge. In the Times History of the 
War, vol. iii., p. 111, it is said that Cronje’s animals had lost 
condition as it was impossible to bring up forage in suffi- 
cient quantities, and the veldt was poor. Farther, that he 
had lost animals from sickness, and that a third of his 5,000 
men were dismounted. There is no reason why Cronje's 
animals should have been poor, they were doing but little 
work and he had the whole countryside at his absolute dis- 
posal for grazing purposes. It is also stated in the German 
Official Account of the War, Vol. I., p. 137, that Cronje's 
animals were badly fed, as during the long halt the veldt had 
been denuded. As thecountry from Magersfontein to Kim- 
berley was in possession of the Republican Forces, and open 
indefinitely to the East, there dees not appear to be any 
real excuse for the poor condition of their animals, excepting 
that the veldt growth had later lost much of its nutritive 
value. But the pony of the country can extract nourish- 
ment from even dried up grass stalks ard herbage. Whether 
Cronje's animals were.poor or not, they had had a long 
rest, and if the Boer pony could not be kept in condition 
when turned out to graze over unlimited veldt, is it to be 
wondered at that the imported horse starved? The ponies 
of Cronje's Commandoes had ample time for grazing, as, 
itis said, the General kept them away from his men in 
order to tie the latter to their trenches 





transport had done no work. Success seemed 
assured, for the only interference he could possibly 
suffer would be from cavalry, and this he believed 
to have gone north from Kimberley. The distance 
from Kimberley to Koodoosrand Drift is 35 miles, 
and this had to be covered in a forced march by 
starved and war-worn horses, while Cronje in the 
same time was covering 15 miles. French completed 
it in 7 hours, 7.e., by 10 a.m. on 17th; the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade arrived above the Drift just as the 
head of Cronje’s force drew near, and it at once 
opened fire. The shells came as a bolt from the 
blue, the convoy at once halted, the greatest con- 
fusion arose, and in the German Official History it 
is stated that “‘ every man took to his heels, and the 
moment was one of uncontrollable disorder.” 

Cronje had to be pinned where he was until the 
infantry—the men who win battles—could get at 
him. It is no part of our task to follow the magni- 
ficent efforts of two divisions in their endeavour to 
walk down and overtake mounted men. It is 
obvious that much depended upom the mounted 
infantry attached to these divisions. 

The work of this latter arm in the advance on 
Kimberley was completely overshadowed by the 
cavalry. One M.I. Brigade accompanied the 
Cavalry Division, and as it was composed of the 
men originally trained for the work, we hear nothing 
of difficulties arising. But the regiments marching 
from Orange River on the night of 9th February 
(see p. 31), were raised after Lord Roberts arrived in 
the country, by the simple expedient of every regi- 
ment of infantry furnishing one mounted company 
—four such companies formed a regiment, and four 
regiments a Brigade. The rapidity with which this 
force was raised prevented any preliminary training, 
and the astounding spectacle was witnessed of men 
who could not ride, being hurried forward to face in 
battle men who had ridden as long as they could 
remember. | 

The M.I. got so slowly to De Kiel’s Drift that 
French went: on without them, so they crossed to 
the Modder with the infantry, being—as the Times 
History expresses it—pressed on by the process of 
“hustling.” 

In this march to the Modder their discomforts 


} Probably never since soldiering began has such a thing 


as this occurred. All who can remember their early efforts 
in learning to ride will feel for these wretched men and 
their Commander. What man who crosses a horse for the 
first time in his life would care to be handicapped by going 
out to meet in combat the finest natural :nounted rifleman 
that the world has ever produced? To be able to mount 
and dismount from a military saddle, with its mountain of 
impedimenta, is a trial even for a skilled horseman, the leg 
has to be carried high and wide to avoid being hooked up. 
In addition to holding on, these men had 100 rounds of 
ammunition across their shoulders weighing 8lb. 100z., a 
rifle in their hands weighing another 10lb., a bayonet, 
water bottle, and haversack on the body, and an untraimed 
horse that had never previously heard fire and barely been 
handled! No wonder that the first skirmish with the 
enemy a few hours later cost Hannay's Brigade 40 men. Is 
it conceivable, under these conditions, that even an expert 
shot could hit anything ? 
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were added to by heavy rain, and when the force 
reached Rondeval Drift on 15th February both 
horses and men were much done up “owing to their 
mutual inexperience of each other’s ways,’ | a 
somewhat roundabout way of expressing the blunt 
fact that the men could not ride and the horses were 
untrained. On the 15th they took over the drifts, 
and the cavalry, as we have seen, proceeded north. 
The M.I. could do nothing this day, and conse- 
quently failed to keep touch with the enemy steal- 
ing across their front, actually crossing the tracks 
left by French’s cavalry. On the 16th the M.I. 
was sent out to feel for the enemy who was soon 
found, and in an endeavour to get round his left 
those with Hannay were thrown into confusion 
while trotting forward by fire being suddenly opened 
on them. The mass of 2,000 halted, and as a 
splendid standing target the enemy availed himself 
of it to the full, bringing a gun and pom-pom into 
play. The strain was too great. 

‘* A moment later a great part of the Mounted Infantry 
bolted headlong in a broken mass for the cover of the river 
bank in rear. Charging over the steep bank they were 
thrown into yet more inextricable confusion, and the river 
bed for half-a-mile or more was a seething mélée of men 
and horses, struggling in the deep current, hopelessly 
bogged in the treacherous edge of the ‘mud river,’ or 
scrambling along under the bank. Fortunately the Boers 
made no attempt to follow up their success, but even as it 
was large numbers of horses were drowned, and the whole 
Mounted Infantry force completely disorganized.’’ ‘‘ Times 
History,”’ vol. iii., p. 405. 

One cannot envy the unfortunate Hannay and his 
officers endeavouring to evolve order out of chaos, 
and to train his men to ride and manceuvre in the 
face of the enemy. Later the same day there was, 
as might have been expected, a repetition of the 
confusion under artillery fire. It is bad enough to 
have to learn to sit on a horse when nothing 
distracts his or the rider’s attention, but to have to 
accomplish this under rifle and artillery fire is a 
severe test of discipline. 

Cronje had no difficulty in escaping from such 
material; while his rear guard held it at length 
his convoy was resting and getting fit for the next 
march. 

On the night of the 16th, as soon as it was dark, 
Cronje moved off from Klip Krall Drift; he had 
seen enough that day to know he had nothing to 
fear from the mounted forces following him, and he 
even outspanned his oxen at midnight for a four 
hours’ rest. On the 17th the Infantry pressed on 
early after the fugitive, but the unfortunate Moun- 
ted Infantry did not get on the move until late, and 
it was 10 a.m. before they came in contact with 
Cronje’s rear guard. At this moment Cronje, who 
was five miles ahead, was at Vendutie Drift 
preparatory to crossing the river, and doubtless 
congratulating himself on the ease with which he 
could always leave his enemy behind. Suddenly in 
front of him French's guns opened fire as previously 
described. 

By a magnificent effort French’s poor, starved, leg- 





t “The Times History of the War,” vol. iii., p. 391. 









weary horses had managed to maintain an average 
pace of five miles an hour for seven successive 
hours, and with his skeleton force he was barring 
the way of 5,000 men, who had not yet known 
defeat, until the infantry could arrive. French's 
force fought all that day, the 10th Hussars losing 
19 horses in an attempt to secure a more favourable 
position for their fire. Casualties were also frequent 
from exhaustion, there was no food for the horses, 
nothing but a mouthful of withered veldt grass. 
There was no rest, for on that night a cavalry net 
had to be spread out to prevent any chance of the 
convoy escaping in the darkness. 

The 18th February broke and the enemy was still 
there, and the infantry at hand; all the previous 
day while French was holding up the convoy, the 
Mounted Infantry and 6th Division had been 
pressed on to Paardeberg Drift. 

‘* Kitchener with two Aides-de-camp had pushed on even 
further, and lay down among the furthest outposts of the 
4th M.I., within two miles of Cronje’s laager. All day he 
had been relentlessly hustling on the troops, more especially 
the Mounted Infantry, and after dark his consuming energy 
took him almost into the enemy's camp.”’ * 

Before dawn on the 18th the infantry were 
advancing on the laager, the M. 1. were sent to the 
east of it, and the attack began at 6.30a.m./ It 
lasted until nightfall,and was rendered all the more 
difficult by a Republican force coming up to relieve 
Cronje and striking at our rear. { 

It was during one of these attacks that a battery 
(the 81st) lost nearly all its horses from fire, and a 
party of the 8th M.I. and Kitchener’s Horse lost all 
theirs. No toll can ever be taken of the losses as 
no record has been preserved, but from exhaustion, 
drowning and fire they must have been very heavy. 

Meanwhile the 3rd Brigade having received 107 
remounts in Kimberley, and now 751 horses strong, 
left that town at 7 a.m. on 18th, and arrived near 
Koodoosrand Drift at 5 p.m., having lost 17 horses 
on the road from exhaustion. All day of the 18th 
there was no food for the horses, in fact the cavalry 
supply column had not been seen since 15th inst. 

While the infantry and artillery contained 
Cronje’s forces in the bed of the river during the 
next few days, the cavalry and mounted infantry 
occupied the other drifts and were busy in dealing 
with a force advancing from the east for its relief. 
Evidently it was not intended that the horses 
should receive even a day off. 








* «* Times History of the War,”’ vol. iii., p. 417. 

+ The attack failed. It is stated in the ‘‘ Times History,”’ 
Vol. III., p. 424, that when it began Lord Kitchener looked 
at his watch, and turning to the little knot of Staff Officers 
around said ‘‘ It is now seven o’clock. We shall be in the 
laager by half-past ten. 1’ll then load up French and send 
him on to Bloemfontein at once.’’ The distance to 
Bloemfontein was sixty miles. The condition of the horses 


of the Cavalry Division was at this time unknown to the 
Chief of the Staff, but it shows the work cavalry are 
expected to perform. 

t Hannay was killed in the afternoon charging the laager 
with a handful of men, and when his horse was shot disen- 
gaged himself and walked towards the enemy until riddled 
with bullets. 
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Most of the difficulties which arose were 
predicted, and might have been avoided had the 
Department been permitted to work out its own 
organisation. In India it had been given a free 
hand in this respect, and, as a consequence, that 
country was able, at a few days’ notice, to send 
stores and fully-equipped hospitals to South Africa, 
where they rendered valuable service. No less than 
three of these hospitals had arrived in South Africa 
by March, each one being capable of sub-division into 
two complete, self-contained establishments. A 
fourth hospital from India was asked for after the 
occupation of Bloemfontein. 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 
Operations FoR THE RELIEF oF KimpeRLEY—PaarDERERG— 
SuRRENDER OF BLOEMFONTEIN, Fesruary-Marcn, 1900. 


In order that we may grasp clearly the full 
veterinary aspect of the important operations to be 
recorded, it is necessary to review briefly the 
military situation. Up to the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1900, every military operation, excepting from 
the direction of Naauwpoort, had been a failure. 
The new year in Cape Colony found us barely hold- 
ing our own from Modder River on the west, to 
Sterkstroom on the east, a distance as the crow flies 
of some 250 miles. The front was badly indented in 
the direction of Stormberg, while in the central 
area a bold offensive had secured advantages in the 
operations north of Naauwpoort, and on the west 
matters were as we left them after the repulse of 
Magersfontein, i.e., the enemy sat in his trenches 
in his old position barring the road to Kimberley, 
while the British Forces retired to Modder River to 
await reinforcements. The command in South 
Africa had changed hands; Lord Roberts arrived in 
Cape Town on 10th January, 1900. 

His first consideration was the relief of Kimberley ; 
to effect this, an overpowering force was to be 
brought to bear, while its concentration was to be 
secret. Within a few days of his arrival, the forage 
question, referred to at p. 14, was brought before 
him. He was far too good a horsemaster not to 
realise its gravity immediately, and it is doubtful 
whether he was deceived by the “ grazing” doctrine 
of men who were not within 600 miles of the scene 
of hostilities. At any rate, he at once did the right 
thing, he sent his Acting P.V.O. to the front to see 
matters with his own eyes and report on the condi- 
tion of the horses. This inspection began on 20th 
January. Into its details we need not enter, but the 
general report was to the effect that no grazing was 
obtainable within reasonable reach of any of the 
camps occupied by the western and central forces. 
In the vicinity of Orange River what had existed 
had been destroyed by locusts. Artillery horses 
sent out to graze at Orange River refused even to 
put their beads down. Probably in consequence of 
previous representations, which we have already 
considered, an attempt had been made to issue a hay 
ration, as military operations at this time were not 
very active; the amount of this varied from day to 





eight pounds, sometimes five. The grain ration 
was usually 10lb. The condition of the cavalry 
horses generally was bad, the artillery horses were 
better, the transport mules were poor. Everywhere, 
among those in the field, was heard the complaint 
that the animals had not sufficient to eat, and above 
all that “bulk” was denied them or only supplied at 
intervals. The idea of grazing was ridiculed. The 
facts concerning Lord Methuen’s command were 
communicated to him, and he re-opened the old 
question with Cape Town, and it is certain that the 
military policy of a small grain ration and no hay, 
for animals called upon to perform the hardest class 
of work which can be conceived, would have been 
reversed, but for the fact that at this moment every 
truck and engine was required to concentrate 
secretly the large force on the Orange River for the 
new operations about to begin. In other words the 
time had passed ; six weeks earlier, at the date of 
the Acting P.V.O.’s representation, it was possible. 
Liberal feeding during that time would have made 
an enormous difference in the condition of animals 
about to take part in one of the hardest military 
operations on record. The opportunity never re- 
curred, and the collapse of the cavalry was thus 
made certain. There is on record evidence* that 
the representations made by the Acting P.V.O. co- 
incided with the views of the Commander-in-Chief, 
for on 28th January a memorandum was issued in 
which the following appears : 

‘Horses should be fed at short intervals, and not 
allowed to be kept too long without water. A 
sufficiency of grain is necessary to enable horses to 
withstand hard work, but they will never keep in 
condition unless they have an ample supply of hay 
or some bulky equivalent.” 

Lord Roberts left Cape Town for the front on 6th 
February, and the operations which followed were 
carried out by partly starved animals. One word 
more before leaving the forage question. It has 
been urged by those who support the theory of 
grazing that the work demanded from the borses 
left little time for grazing, and that failure was due 
to this cause rather than to a shortage of grass. 
Military operations are not pic-nics; the old- 
fashioned courtesies of war have disappeared, when 
each side, by general consent, sheathed the sword 
during the winter, and sat politely facing one 
another until the following spring. Lord Methuen 
was, it is true, not molested on the Modder River 
after Magersfontein, but day by day the vicinity 
had to be scoured by his mounted troops unless he 
wished to be caught asleep. The notion of turning 
out horses to grass conveys a sense of security 
which could not exist with an enemy a few miles 
away. But even apart from this, it must have been 
realised by those responsible that grazing areas do 
not last tor ever.t| Nowhere in Africa does the 





*R. C. Evid., vol. 1, p. 533. 

+ It was within the knowledge of the authorities at this 
time, that a few miles out of Cape Town the mules on a 
Remount Farm who were grazing and doing no work, were 





day, depending on the available supply, sometimes 


practically starving from insufficient rations, 
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grass grow as close as in this country; it is thin 
and tall, and the place is soon rendered bare, 
especially if mules and oxen have access to it. In 
war also grazing must be a daylight operation 
under a guard. There is no escape from the fact 
that hay feeding in the horse-lines is the only 
practicable method of maintaining the condition of 
horses in war, 

The narrative must now be taken up. The con- 
centration for the relief of Kimberley occurred on 
the line of rail between the Orange and Modder 
Rivers. Here ten miles of siding were erected, and 
between the 28th January and the 12th February 
30,000 men with horses, guns, transport, equip- 
ment, and immense supplies were detrained. So 
secretly were these operations conducted, that the 
troops taking part bad no knowledge of their 
destination. It is difficult for one unfamiliar with 
military operations to realise what the above effort 
required in the matter of organisation ; the carrying 
accommodation was strained to the utmost. As 
train after train arrived with horses, men, oxen, 
waggons, guns, and mountains of stores, they had 
to be roughly detrained at the stopping point and 
moved out of the way. The horses and oxen had 
in many cases been two days in the train, frequently 
without food or water. Under such pressure as 
narrated no organisation could have dealt with the 
effective watering and feeding of thousands of 
animals excepting by actually detraining them and 
loading up again. This was out of the question 
where haste meant everything, and little could be 
effected, especially for the remounts and transport 
animals. 

Hour by hour, day and night, this secret concen- 
tration was taking place, while the enemy in front 
and flanks had to be kept occupied in order to 
prevent anything being seen. On 8th February 
the Cavalry Division was organised into three 
Brigades, and the Mounted Infantry Division into 
three Brigades. So hurriedly had everything been 
done that the Commanding Officers of the Cavalry 
Brigade had not yet arrived, and were strangers to 
their command and to their Staff. On 9th February 
the Cavalry Division was addressed by Lord 
Roberts on what the country expected from it, and 
ina memorandum General French was informed 
that Kimberley must be relieved “ if it costs half 
your force.” 

The Cavalry Division, commanded by General French, 
was made up as follows :— 

lst Cavalry Brigade (3 regiments) 1260 horses 
2nd be i Rs ) 1528 _—é=,, 
3rd (2 ” ) S58. SC, 


” 


3646 
Seven batteries of Horse Artillery 
with three Ammunition Columns 1401 
One Mounted Infantry Brigade 2000 _ —=sé,, . about, 
exact num- 


bers unknown 


7047 


The total number of horses with General French was in 
round numbers about 7,000 * 

The other troops with Lord Roberts were the 6th, 7th, 
and 9th Divisions, and two Brigades of Mounted Infantry 
in addition to that with the Cavalry Division. Each of 
these Brigades contained about 1,800 horses, but the 
strengths are not known with exactitude. 

The strength of the entire force may be taken as follows : 
Horses 15,000, Cavalry, Artillery, and Mounted Infantry. 
Mules 12,000) 
Oxen 10,000) 

With this enormous number of auimals there 
was no Administrative Veterinary Officer on the 
Head Quarter Staff, no directing head of the veteri- 
nary service for the purpose of making provision for 
the care of the sick. The posting of the few veteri- 
nary offices to the various units was carried out by 
telegraph from afar, instead of being arranged on 
the spot. In consequence, the M.I. Brigade with 
the Cavalry had no officer of the regular service. 
The newly raised M.I. Brigades of 4,000 horses had 
no veterinary officer whatever, nor had the 6th 
Division, nor, with the exception of the Cavalry, was 
any provision made for the veterinary care of the 
thousands of transport animals. It is true the 
veterinary staff did not exist to enable units to be 
completed, but with an administrative officer on the 
Headquarter staff a better distribution of the avail- 
able material could have been made, while such was 
the secrecy observed that no one but the man on 
the spot was informed of the requirements. 

The number of veterinary officers was hopelessly 
inadequate. The M.I. Brigades especially required 
rexperienced officers to help them in their horse 
difficulties. 

The horses of the three Cavalry Brigades had 
been two months in South Africa, with the excep- 
tion of the Household Cavalry which had been five 
weeks, and the 16th Lancers twelve days. Of the 
seven Batteries of Horse Artillery in the Cavalry 
Division four had been in the country two months, 
one a little over a month, and two (Q and T) had 
only been landed ten days. It is a fair assumption 
that in theory the only units in which the horses 
were unfit for their work, owing to their having 
been recently on board ship, were the 16th Lan- 
cerst, Q. and T. R.H.A. But we have seen that 
though the majority of the cavalry had been over 
two months in South Africa there had neither been 
sufficient food nor opportunity to condition them. 
They had principally been employed in the harrass- 


Transport. 





* The Veterinary Officers with the Cavalry Division were 
Captain Blenkinsop, D.S.O., Senior Veterinary Officer ; 
Captains Richardson, Drage; Lieutenants Sullivan, Carr, 
F. W. Hunt, Todd, Melhuish (N.S.W. Lancers); C.V.S. 
Oliver, transport. The only officers with the M.I. Brigade 
were Captain Bray, Roberts’s Horse, and Lieut. Neale, 
N.Z.M. Rifles. 

It is convenient here to mention the other veterinary 
officers engaged in these operations :—Head Quarter Staff : 
Lieut. Sawyer; 7th Division: Lieut. Southey; 9th 
Division: Lieut. A. J. Williams. With the irregular 
Mounted Infantry the only officer known is Lieut. Mulvey, 
C.I. Volunteers. 

+ The horses of the 16th Lancers had come from India, 








and refased maize, the staple grain of South Africa, 
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ing work around Arundel. The 9th, and later the 
12th Lancers with Lord Methuen, were in a bad 
way from causes already discussed. The latter 
regiment had been sent to recuperate at a place 
where the grass was better, but the drinking water 
was little else than liquid mud, and horses require 
ample water more urgently than ample food. 

From constant work and systematic underfeed- 
ing, the whole of the Cavalry Division wanted rest 
not work. The horses were not shod up, the shoes 
on their feet were too heavy for the country, and 
one particular type of nail, which represented the 
bulk of the stock, was so brittle that it was not un- 
common for all the nails in one shoe to break at the 
neck. From a veterinary point of view these 
animals were unfit for the task demanded. The 
time of the year was the hottest month of a hot 
summer; only the broad features of the country into 
which the force was about to plunge were known; 
everything indicated that water supply would be a 
difficulty, food non-existent, grazing impracticable, 
and the soil generally loose and sandy. 

If the conditions were bad for the cavalry they 
were infinitely worse for the Mounted Infantry. 
Those belonging to the Regular Service were 
hurriedly raised by contributions from the various 
battalions of infantry. It is certain that the men 
in the Brigade attached to the cavalry could ride, * 
but there is ample testimony to show that many in 
the two newly raised M.I. Brigades had never 
previously been on a horse’s back! + The animals 
furnished for these men were recent importations, 
untrained and unfit; their care, management, and 
feeding lay in the hands of this uninstructed 
material, for an officer, be he ever so good, cannot 
be everywhere. A man who has never in his life 
watered, fed, saddled-up, or ridden a horse, had now 
to do so without any instruction, and, to make 
matters worse, had to learn on an untrained animal! 
Was such skilled knowledge ever previously 
demanded intuitively ? | 

With the Mounted Infantry at this time were 
eight irregular corps raised in South Africa, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, and Home. All these 
men could ride. ** 

The Cavalry from Modder River, and the Moun- 
ted Infantry from Orange River were to concen- 
trate at Ramdam. The force was to carry five days’ 
forage, and take with it five per cent. of spare 
horses. At 3a.m., llth February, in the light of a 
sinking moon, the Cavalry Division moved off from 
Modder River for Ramdam, 22 miles away, which 





*Sir John French under examination (R.C. Evid., Vol. 
I1., A. 17171) Two companies of Mountcd Infan- 
try came in which were previously at Hanover Road, but 
these companies were in such a state that they were really 
practically useless until the men had learned to ride better ; 
they were quite unsafe to trust they were totally 
untrained. 

Lieut.-General Sir Ian Hamilton under examination 
(R.C. Evid., Vol. II., A. 13941). Mounted Infantry . 
want of previous training showed itself in the abnormal 
waste of horses. 


+ See Official History of the War, Vol. II., p. 13. 





was reached at 10 a.m. There was no water on 
the road, and the first drink the animals cbtained 
was at the dam; there was no hay ration and no 
grazing. 

The Mounted Infantry left their camp at Orange 
River at 7.30 p.m. on 9th February. Night march- 
ing is difficult enough for trained horsemen, but the 
experience of this raw material must have been of 
a remarkable kind. The official history says: ® 
“ Many of the rank and file crossed a horse that day 
for the first time in their lives. In the darkness 
of the night the horses often stumbled and their 
riders fell. The animals went on with the column 
leaving their masters on the ground, and when 
Hannay reached Ramah at 7 a.m. on the 10th, 
many men were absent.” Ramah is ten miles from 
the point from which the force started, and these 
ten miles took 114 hours to cover. Moreover, 
Hannay found it necessary to halt at Ramah the 
whole day instead of pushing on—thus seriously 
dislocating the official programme—in order to 
allow stragglers and supplies to come up. The 
next day the force was engaged skirmishing with 
the enemy, and lost four killed, 25 wounded, and 11 
prisoners, a testimony to the inefficiency of the men 
under their novel conditions. The Brigade com- 
mandea hy the unfortunate Colonel Hannay appears 
to have becn the most inexperienced. By the 
night of the 11th 1t was still twelve miles South of 
the point of concentration at Ramdam. Only 
those who have had to deal with men unused to 
horses, and horses unused to military conditions, 
can form any notion of what this officer went 
through during the few remaining hours of his life. 


At 2 a.m. on 12th February the Cavalry Division 
moved off from Ramdam; when the moon sank 
the force halted until daybreak. 

The objective in this movement was the drifts 
or crossings over the Reit River ; one was at Water- 
val seven miles, the other was at De Kiel’s twelve 


} The Royal Commission on the War makes no reference 
to this astounding fact, showing the necessity for the 
presence of an expert when matters connected with horses 


are under consideration. The Commission incidently refers 
to the great loss of horses in the Army generally as being 
due ‘‘in part to the inexperience of great numbers among 
the men who tse them.'’ (R.C. Rep: p. 47). The Com- 
missioners knew that some Mounted Infantry had been 
taught to ride during the war (Idem, p. 49), but it never 
seems to have come out in evidence, that at the period we 
are speaking of they acquired this knowledge actually in 
the face of the enemy, and what that means in animal 
wastage can only be fully appreciated by those familiar with 
the care and management of horses. It was the first, but 
by no means the last time, that men unable to ride were 
mounted on untrained animals and sent out to fight. 


** Excepting many recruited in seaports in South Africa. 
On this question Colonel D. Haig under examination says : 
(R.C.Evid., Vol. II., A. 19388) . . . An officer commanding 
E. Squadron of Kitchener's Horse reported that during the 
march from Ramdam to De Kiel’s Drift nine men, six 


_ | rifles, and seven horses were lost owing to the inefficiency 


of the men. (A. 19394.) They simply tumbled off their 


horses. 
* Vol. II., p. 13. 
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miles east. These were captured after a little 
resistance, and the cavalry at once crossed to the 
opposite bank, where they remained for the day 
waiting for supplies which did not arrive before 
midnight. Until the Reit was reached the horses 
had no water; there was only a limited corn ration, 
no hay, and grazing was notavailable. It is hardly 
necessary to say the animals were much exhausted. 
It was General French’s intention to remain at 
De Kiel’s only a short time, and then press on north- 
ward, but no water could be located to the north, 
and as we have seen his supply column had not yet 
arrived from Ramdam. The drifts across the Reit 
were very bad. An Infantry Division had reached 
Waterval before it was fully realised to be impracti- 
cable for wheel transport. The banks were steep, 
and another ford was tried. This latter was also 
very bad, and in a short time the infantry division 
transport became blocked, confusion arose, and by 
evening it was evidently hopeless to attempt to put 
matters right before morning.” larly on the 
morning of 13th February the Cavalry Supply 
Column arrived, but De Kiel’s drift was so hope- 
lessly blocked by miles and miles of infantry 
waggons that it could not cross the river, and the 
supplies had to be drawn by hand, led horses with 
sacks being sent across to the left bank to draw 
rations, as it was evident the drift would not be 
clear for twenty-four hours. This re-crossing the 
river for supplies all meant extra and severe work 
for the horses so employed. So bad was the cross- 
ing that when the artillery of the Infantry Division 
attempted it, from twelve to sixteen horses had to 
be placed to each gun in order to get them over. 
On 13th February, General French notified that 
he intended to march that day to the Modder River, 
seize a passage, and pass the Division across. The 
Modder was twenty-four miles across the veldt, and 
there was no known source of water between the 
two rivers. The transport and supply was still on 
the opposite bank of the Reit River,and Hannay had 
not yet arrived. At 10 a.m. the Cavalry Division 
moved off, two days’ supplies for man and horse being 
carried.+ A well eight miles out was found, but 
there was insufficient appliance for the long process 
of watering hundreds of horses from a single well, 
and after a short rest at mid-day the march was 
resumed in severe heat. Shortly after a Veldt fire 
sprang up on the right, close to the Second Cavalry 
rigade, but fortunately the wind carried the fire 
away to the rear, and only two horses were lost in 
it. During the afternoon the Division was inter- 
fered with by a commando which nursed it care- 
fully, watching and conforming to its movements. 
At 3.30 p.m. the Modder was in sight, and a dash 





* ‘A medley of waggons and vehicles . . . . in a lumber- 
ing helpless mass of obstructed traffic’? (Goldmann) is a 
good word picture. But a blocked drift defies description. 


+ The four brigades (one being M.I.) presented an imposing 
spectavle, as they rode off, at first inline of brigade masses. 
The front covered five miles. ‘‘ Times History.’’ An interested 
—" on the neighbouring hills was Commandant C. de 

et. 








was made for Klip and Rondeval Drifts, which 
added enormously to the already exhausted state of 
the horses.{| By 5 p.m. the drifts were seized, but 
only one battery of the Cavalry Division could 
struggle up and come into action. This battery 
was “G.” it had been ten weeks in the country. 
The night was spent on the river waiting for the 
supply column. Some small supplies had been 
captured in the enemy’s laager, including a little 
barley for the horses. All the next day, the 14th, 
the cavalry lay waiting to advance and cross 
Cronje’s flank (he was still at Magersfontein) on 
their way to Kimberley. Every hour’s delay ren- 
dered their eee more difficult. Two operations 
now began; while the cavalry relieved Kimberley 
the infantry were to hold Cronje in his entrenched 
position and cut him off from Bloemfontein. 
Consequently the drift could not be left until occu- 
pied by the infantry. 

Opportunity was taken of the enforced stay at 
Klip Drift to ascertain the casualities. Since leav- 
ing Modder River on 11th February until Klip 
Drift on the same river was reached on 13th 
February, the following were the casualties in the 
Cavalry Division : 


Destructions 45 
Deaths 5 
Strayed 14 


Unfit to proceed 396 


These casualties are fortunately capable of 
analysis. The Horse Artillery had 111 sick, 24 
destroyed, and 5 died. Their work at the Reit and 
across the burning veldt was collar-work the whole 
way, and as we have seen, only one battery could 
come into action quick enough on the Modder to 
be of any use. This battery lost 18 horses from 
exhaustion that day, and had 30 cases of laminitis 
the following morning. The Cavalry had 285 sick, 
14 destroyed, and 8 missing. * 

See hour and a half French kept on his 
new course at a rapid pace. Horses were now falling fast, 
exhausted by the terrible heat and dust of the march . . . 
Once more French swung his line round, and ordered his 
Brigadiers to make full speed for the river. Forward the 
cavalry trotted as best they could, while the gun teams 
staggered wearily far behind... .'’ ‘‘The Times History 
of the War in South Africa,’’ vol. iii., p. 387. 

Speaking of this advance, Maydon, ‘‘ French's Cavalry 
Campaign,’’ says, ‘‘ The all too frequent sight of a gun horse 
dropping in his traces as though he had been shot, or a 
troop horse pitching headlong and helpless, was a heart- 
breaking spectacle.’’ 


* It is interesting to compare the horse losses at this time 
with those occurring to the men :— 

The 7th Division reached the right bank of the Reit 
River at De Kiel’s Drift towards evening. It had marched 
nearly sixteen miles since 7a.m. and the lives of many 
men had been lost owing to the terrific heat and scarcity of 
water. In the 15th Brigade alone there were 21 deaths, 
and nearly half the men had fallen out. This division had 
just arrived in the country, had passed straight from the 
ship to the train, and from the train to the line of march. 

The above facts appear in the German Official Account of 
the War in South Africa 1904, vol. 1, p. 140. The resem- 
blance to the conditions under which the horses laboured is 
still further marked by the fact that the 15th Brigade of this 
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The principal cause of inefficiency was exhaus- 
tion and laminitis. Water, food and rest were 
what the majority of the cases required, as evidence 
of which the enforced stay of the invalids at the 
Drift while waiting to be sent west, resulted in 44 
being returned fit for duty between the 15th and 
19th February. On the latter date 293 cases were 
sent back to Modder River, where a Field Veteri- 
nary Hospital should have existed. Unfortunately 
at this time it could not be pushed further up the 
line than Orange River. 


We must leave the Cavalry Division for a moment 
and return to the drifts over the Reit River which, 
as we saw on 13th, were blocked and in indescriba- 
ble confusion. At De Kiel’s Drift the Cavalry 
Supply Column crossed, and later the transport 
of an Infantry Division. The latter was not 
effected until 1 a.m. on 14th inst. There were two 
other Divisions to cross, and Waterval Drift was to 
give them passage. The banks of the Reit, as we 
previously said, are very steep, and on the 14th 
there arrived at Waterval not only an Infantry 
Division, but the Ammunition park, the Supply 
park, and the Army convoy. 

The block caused on the bank when this mass 
arrived can be easily appreciated. The whole of 
the 14th was occupied getting the Infantry 
Divisions across. The official history describes the 
operation as follows :—‘ The passage was slow and 
difficult ; thus, for instance, the two naval 4.7 guns 
attached to the 9th Division had to be lowered by 
hand into the bed of the river, then dragged by 
oxen across the drift, which, never a good one, 
became hourly worse under the stream of traffic, 
and again hauled up by hand on the further bank. + 
Mules stood the strain worse than oxen, so that the 
bullocks of the convoy waggons were worked un- 
sparingly.”” By evening the bulk of the infantry 
ammunition park and supply park was over, and 
during the night the army convoy crossed, so 
that by 3 a.m. on 15th only twenty-four empty 
waggons remained on the left bank. On the 15th 
the oxen of the convoy were so done up for want of 


Division, out of a strength of 3,878 men had no less than 
2,010 reservists. Reservists may be regarded in the light 
of ‘ soft'’ remounts; the men have done no marching since 
they left the colours, and many are fatand heavy. So much 
is this the case with cavalry reservists, that their utility is 
doubtful. On the other hand, the infantry reservist when 
‘‘ conditioned ’’ affords magnificent stiffening to battalions. 

The 6th Division, after its exertion of the previous days, 
marched from Wegdraai Drift to Klip Drift on 15th 
February, a distanve of 26 miles in 24 hours, and there 
were few stragglers. The 6th Division was in condition, 
and had been in the country since the first half of January. 
The 9th Division marched from Jacobsdal to Klip Drift 
on the night of February 16th-17th. It marched again at 
5 p.m. for Paardeberg Drift and covered 31 miles in less 
than 24 hours, with few, stragglers. This Division had 
been in the country since the first week in December. 
The Naval Brigade did the 31 miles from Jacobsdal to 
Paardeberg in 23 hours. These men were also in condition : 
The Navy understands how to keep men fit at sea. 


+ It required 400 men on drag ropes and 32 oxen to pull 
the guns up the bank. 





rest and food that they could not accompany the 
Infantry Divisions ; they were consequently left to 
rest and graze at Waterval and to move on later. 
In this defenceless condition the convoy was 
attacked by Commandant C. de Wet, the first of 
many raids he subsequently made on the lines of 
communication, and after a fight lasting all day it 
was abandoned during the night, with a loss of 
2,880 oxen, 176 waggons, 500 slaughter cattle, and 
immense supplies. We are only concerned with 
those affecting the animals; 38,792 rations of 
grain were lost to the force then operating in front. 
We shall see how this loss sealed the fate of the 
Cavalry division. * 

The Cavalry Division, which during the 14th 
was resting at the drifts on the Modder, had next 
to move across the river due North for Kimberley, 
and to enable the drift to be held and liberate the 
cavalry, the 6th Infantry Division made a double 
march of 26 miles in 24 hours, under a tropical 
heat during the day and drenching rain storms at 
night, reaching the Modder River at 1 a.m. on 15th. 
[A day or two later the Artillery of the 7th Division 
marched from Jacobsdal to Paardeberg Drift, a 
distance of 31 miles in less than 24 hours. One 
of the three batteries that performed this march 
had started back to relieve the attack on the convoy 
at Waterval, but was recalled. In consequence it 
marched about 20 miles further than the others. 
By great good fortune these batteries had been in 
the country since the end of October, and though, 
of course, many horses had been replaced since 
then, yet the animals were fit. The casualties on 
the above march were small. } 

The cavalry was now free to start for Kimberley, 
and supplies for three days were issued, but corn 
sacks were deficient, and only two days’ supply 
could be carried. An attempt was made to supple- 
ment this by carrying corn in the men’s wallets, 
and a few spare horses in each squadron were 
loaded with grain. Only the most exhausted horses 
could be so employed, as fighting was expected, 
and the stronger animals were required for the men. 
Before the end of the day the majority of these 
pack horses had dropped out from exhaustion, and 
the grain they carried was left on the veldt. 

The Cavalry Division moved off from the Modder 
River Drifts at 9.30 a.m. on 15th February, crossed 
the river, and at once met with opposition. It 
continued its advance under an eile and rifle 
fire from both flanks, and then the most dramatic 
event in the whole war occurred. General French 
determined to rush the position and run the gaunt- 
let of the enemy’s fire. Heading for Kimberley, the 
Third Brigade, with the 16th Lancers on the left 
and the 9th Lancers on the right opened out until 
there was an interval of five yards between the 
horses ; it then moved forward, followed at half-a-mile 
by the Second Brigade, and advanced on the centre 
of the enemy's position two miles away at a gallop 





* As the result of the loss of this convoy, four days’ 








supplies, and the whole of the ox transport disappeared. 
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of about fourteen miles an hour, a pace the Brigadier 
judged to be the fastest his horses in their enfeebled 
condition were capable of. Thundering along in a 
cloud of dust, intensified by the succeeding Brigade, 
the position was captured and the enemy rapidly 
retired. | The number of horses killed was small; 
the 16th Lancers lost sixty horses, some of which 
no doubt fell from exhaustion, but others from 
bullets; there were horses hit during the charge 
which struggled through and died later. The 9th 
Lancers had five killed, fifteen wounded, and ten 
died from exhaustion. The losses in the other 
regiments are unknown, but the severity of the fire 
no doubt fell on the leading Brigade. 

The road to Kimberley was won in a few minutes 
after being blocked for three months. Military 
writers regard this operation as the most brilliant 
stroke of the whole war, and those veterinary 
officers privileged to be present at it may look upon 
themselves as fortunate.{ The Cavalry Division 
reached Kimberley at 7 p.m. the same day. 

From Klip Drift to the nearest point of Kim- 
berley is twenty miles as the crow flies, but this 
does not represent the actual distance covered by 
these horses during the intense heat of this severe 
day. The animals received no water from the time 
they left the Modder ( Klip Drift) until their arrival 
at Kimberley; many fell down on their knees to 
drink, and a considerable number collapsed while 
watering, for it was difficult to prevent them over- 
drinking in this thirsty condition. There was very 
little food available for them in Kimberley, and the 
supply column was not yet up. 

The following day, 16th February, gave one 
Brigade a rest, but the 1st and 3rd were out engaged 
with the enemy at Dronfield to the north of 
Kimberley. These operations involved the whole 
day, and were carried out against the forces recently 
investing Kimberley. The toll in horses was very 
great. The Third Cavalry Brigade alone lost 68 
horses from exhaustion, left dead on the veldt. It 
had covered about 35 miles. The enemy’s trans- 
port lay within striking distance, but the horses 
were at a standstill and incapable of further effort. * 

Generally throughout the Division the condition 
of the horses was appalling. One regiment which 
left Modder River on 11th with 422 horses in the 

+ ‘*The dust rising under | the horses feet was ‘punctuated 
with little spits kicked up by rifle bullets, and to the crackle 
of the Mauser was added the reverberating thunder of some 
twelve thousand hoofs.’’ Maydon, Op. Cit. 

In the German Official History of the War, the charge is 
described as a magnificent spectacle. 

t Captains Blenkinsop, Richardson, Drage, Lieuts. 
Sullivan, F. W. Hunt, Todd, and Melhuish (N.S.W. 
Lancers). It is a singular coincidence that two of these 
officers, Captains Blenkinsop and Drage, were in the only 
other charge in recent times, i.c., that of the 21st Lancers 
at Omdurman. 

* Neither of the Cavalry Brigades achieved anything what- 
ever on this extremely hot and tiring day, which caused 
extraordinary loss of horses. Sunstroke destroyed hundreds 
of animals, as there was no water available, the Boers 
having rendered the few wells unserviceable. German 
Official Account of the War, Vol. I., p. 159. 





ranks, now had but 105 fit for duty. Another 
regiment, it is said, had but 28 horses which, under 
the stimulus of the spur, could work up a trot. 
Yet a further demand was about to be made on 
them. 

At 9 a.m. on 16th the retreat of Cronje in an 
easterly direction from Magersfontein was now 
beyond all doubt, and though he was being closely 
pressed by the infantry it was necessary that some- 
thing more mobile should be employed to block his 
road to Bloemfontein. According General French, 
late on the night of 16th February, was asked by 
the Commander-in-Chief whether he would cut off 
General Cronje. The Ist and 3rd Brigades were 
unable to move; the 2nd Brigade, which had been 
resting at Kimberley during the 16th with little to 
eat, received orders before midnight to move off at 
3 a.m. next day. The 3rd Brigade was to follow 
after 24 hours’ rest. On 17th, at the hour appoint- 
ed, the 2nd Brigade moved off. 


Before following the next cavalry movement, it is 
necessary to look at the list of casualties occurring 
since the force left Klip Drift. The exact losses on 
the actual journey from Klip Drift to Kimberley 
cannot be differentiated from those which occurred 
the following day, but as soon as it was possible to 
collect returns, it was found that there had been 
left behind at Kimberley 597 horses belonging to the 
cavalry, 61 horse artillery, and 41 mounted infantry. 
There had been 34 deaths among these since arrival, 
exclusive of the 68 recorded in one Brigade alone on 
16th February. What the actual deaths were on 
the day of the 15th can never be known, nor was 
there time to count the survivors, so that it was 
impossible to say how many horses had disappeared ; 
counting took place on 27th February, when we 
shall again take up the question of losses. 

Among the seriously sick at Kimberley there were 


411 cases of exhaustion 
148 ,, ,, sore back 
126 ,,  ,, lameness, mostly laminitis. 


There were also about thirty cases of bullet and 
shell wounds under treatment. The sick were 
collected and placed under Lieut. Todd with orders 
to form a hospital from such means as he could 
find, and to take an early opportunity when the line 
from Kimberley south was open to despatch the 
sick to the nearest hospital, which was still at 
Orange River. Some effort of imagination is 
required to understand how 800 sick were to be 
provided for with no means at hand, and with only 
war-worn and half-starved soldiers to look after 
them. By begging, borrowing and commandeering, 
some appliance was obtained, the wire hawsers of 
the diamond mines making excellent ground lines 
for picketing purposes. Of food there was little, 
some days 4lb. hay and 5lb. mealies, on others 
no food whatever. Grazing was available in the 
neighbourhood, four miles away, but the horses 
were in many cases too feeble to march to the 
grazing grounds, or, if they got there, had little o 
no strength left to return. By 23rd February 4 
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better ration was obtained, but mainly oats, which at 
this time the debilitated could not digest. On 28th, 
matters were improving, for the line south had been 
opened on the 19th, and supplies were coming in. 
On 28th, the first batch of sick was despatched 
south, and the place was gradually cleared, so that 
by the 5th March the sick had been evacuated. 

Before leaving Kimberley with General French, 
the Senior Veterinary Officer had arranged the 
various places south to which the sick should be 
sent for treatment, but the Remount Department 
altered these arrangements and despatched the sick 
where they thought fit, an interference sanctioned 
by regulation, but productive of so much confusion 
that an order was subsequently published on the 
matter, which will be referred to later. At this 
time there should undoubtedly have been a hospital 
at Modder River; this could then have moved on 
to Kimberley, have taken over charge of the sick, 
and saved them the journey to Orange River, which 
many of them never reached through falling in the 
trucks and having no strength to rise. 


We must now return to the Cavalry Division. 
The 2nd Brigade of 1,000 horses, exclusive of those 
in the guns of two batteries of Horse Artillery, 
marched off from Kimberley at 3 a.m. on 17th 
February with the object of cutting off General 
Cronje’s retreat; the 3rd Brigade remained for a 
day’s rest at Kimberley owing to the exhausted 
condition of its horses. General Cronje had twenty 
five miles of road to cover from his entrenchments at 
Magersfontein to the nearest drift over the Modder 
at Klip. This, as we have seen, was already held 
before he reached it; twelve miles further up the 
river was Paardeberg Drift, and eight miles beyond 
that is Koodoosrand Drift. To this latter he 
elected to make, as he believed he only had infantry 
to contend with, and could thus easily outmarch 
them. His objective was, therefore, 45 miles from 
his entrenchments, his animals were fit, t and his 





+ We have no authority for this statement excepting that 
based on a general knowledge. In the Times History of the 
War, vol. iii., p. 111, it is said that Cronje’s animals had lost 
condition as it was impossible to bring up forage in suffi- 
cient quantities, and the veldt was poor. Further, that he 
had lost animals from sickness, and that a third of his 5,000 
men were dismounted. There is no reason why Cronje's 
animals should have been poor, they were doing but little 
work and he had the whole countryside at his absolute dis- 
posal for grazing purposes. Itis also stated in the German 
Official Account of the War, Vol. I., p. 137, that Cronje's 
animals were badly fed, as during the long halt the veldt had 
been denuded. As thecountry from Magersfontein to Kim- 
berley was in possession of the Republican Forces, and open 
indefinitely to the East, there does not appear to be any 
real excuse for the poor condition of their animals, excepting 
that the veldt growth had later lost much of its nutritive 
value. But the pony of the country can extract nourish- 
ment from even dried up grass stalks ard herbage. Whether 
Cronje’s animals were-poor or not, they had had a long 
rest, and if the Boer pony could not be kept in condition 
when turned ont to graze over unlimited veldt, is it to be 
wondered at that the imported horse starved? The ponies 
of Cronje’s Commandoes had ample time for grazing, as, 
it is said, the General kept them away from his men in 
order to tie the latter to their trenches. 





transport had done no work. Success seemed 
assured, for the only interference he could possibly 
suffer would be from cavalry, and this he believed 
to have gone north from Kimberley. The distance 
from Kimberley to Koodoosrand Drift is 35 miles, 
and this had to be covered in a forced march by 
starved and war-worn horses, while Cronje in the 
same time was covering 15 miles. French completed 
it in 7 hours, 7.e., by 10 a.m. on 17th; the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade arrived above the Drift just as the 
head of Cronje’s force drew near, and it at once 
opened fire. The shells came as a bolt from the 
blue, the convoy at once halted, the greatest con- 
fusion arose, and in the German Official History it 
is stated that “‘every man took to his heels, and the 
moment was one of uncontrollable disorder.” 

Cronje had to be pinned where he was until the 
infantry—the men who win battles—could get at 
him. It is no part of our task to follow the magni- 
ficent efforts of two divisions in their endeavour to 
walk down and overtake mounted men. It is 
obvious that much depended upon the mounted 
infantry attached to these divisions. 

The work of this latter arm in the advance on 
Kimberley was completely overshadowed by the 
cavalry. One M.I. Brigade accompanied the 
Cavalry Division, and as it was composed of the 
men originally trained for the work, we hear nothing 
of difficulties arising. But the regiments marching 
from Orange River on the night of 9th February 
(see p. 31), were raised after Lord Roberts arrived in 
the country, by the simple expedient of every regi- 
ment of infantry furnishing one mounted company 
—four such companies formed a regiment, and four 
regiments a Brigade. The rapidity with which this 
force was raised prevented any preliminary training, 
and the astounding spectacle was witnessed of men 
who could not ride, being hurried forward to face in 
battle men who had ridden as long as they could 
remember. + 

The M.I. got so slowly to De Kiel’s Drift that 
French went -on without them, so they crossed to 
the Modder with the infantry, being—as the Times 
History expresses it—pressed on by the process of 
“hustling.” 

In this march to the Modder their discomforts 


} Probably never since soldiering began has such a thing 


as this occurred. All who can remember their early efforts 
in learning to ride will feel for these wretched men and 
their Commander. What man who crosses a horse for the 
first time in his life would care to be handicapped by going 
out to meet in combat the finest natural mounted rifleman 
that the world has ever produced? To be able to mount 
and dismount from a military saddle, with its mountain of 
impedimenta, is a trial even for a skilled horseman, the leg 
has to be carried high and wide to avoid being hooked up. 
In addition to holding on, these men had 100 rounds of 
ammunition across their shoulders weighing 8lb. 100z., a 
rifle in their hands weighing another 10lb., a bayonet, 
water bottle, and haversack on the body, and an untrained 
horse that had never previously heard fire and barely been 
handled! No wonder that the first skirmish with the 
enemy a few hours later cost Hannay's Brigade 40 men. Is 
it conceivable, under these conditions, that even an expert 
shot could hit anything ? 
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were added to by heavy rain, and when the force 
reached Rondeval Drift on 15th February both 
horses and men were much done up “owing to their 
mutual inexperience of each other’s ways,’; a 
somewhat roundabout way of expressing the blunt 
fact that the men could not ride and the horses were 
untrained. On the 15th they took over the drifts, 
and the cavalry, as we have seen, proceeded north. 
The M.I. could do nothing this day, and conse- 
quently failed to keep touch with the enemy steal- 
ing across their front, actually crossing the tracks 
left by French’s cavalry. On the 16th the M.I. 
was sent out to feel for the enemy who was soon 
found, and in an endeavour to get round his left 
those with Hannay were thrown into confusion 
while trotting forward by fire being suddenly opened 
on them. The mass of 2,000 halted, and as a 
splendid standing target the enemy availed himself 
of it to the full, bringing a gun and pom-pom into 
play. The strain was too great. 

‘*A moment later a great part of the Mounted Infantry 
bolted headlong in a broken mass for the cover of the river 
bank in rear. Charging over the steep bank they were 
thrown into yet more inextricable confusion, and the river 
bed for half-a-mile or more was a seething mélée of men 
and horses, struggling in the deep current, hopelessly 
bogged in the treacherous edge of the ‘mud river,’ or 
scrambling along under the bank. Fortunately the Boers 
made no attempt to follow up their success, but even as it 
was large numbers of horses were drowned, and the whole 
Mounted Infantry force completely disorganized.’ ‘‘ Times 
History,” vol. iii., p. 405. 

One cannot envy the unfortunate Hannay and his 
officers endeavouring to evolve order out of chaos, 
and to train his men to ride and manceuvre in the 
face of the enemy. Later the same day there was, 
as might have been expected, a repetition of the 
confusion under artillery fire. It is bad enough to 
have to learn to sit on a horse when nothing 
distracts his or the rider’s attention, but to have to 
accomplish this under rifle and artillery fire is a 
severe test of discipline. 

Cronje had no difficulty in escaping from such 
material; while his rear guard held it at length 
his convoy was resting and getting fit for the next 
march. 

On the night of the 16th, as soon as it was dark, 
Cronje moved off from Klip Krall Drift; he had 
seen enough that day to know he had nothing to 
fear from the mounted forces following him, and he 
even outspanned his oxen at midnight for a four 
hours’ rest. On the 17th the Infantry pressed on 
early after the fugitive, but the unfortunate Moun- 
ted Infantry did not get on the move until late, and 
it was 10 a.m. before they came in contact with 
Cronje’s rear guard. At this moment Cronje, who 
was five miles ahead, was at Vendutie Drift 
preparatory to crossing the river, and doubtless 
congratulating himself on the ease with which he 
could always leave his enemy behind. Suddenly in 
front of him French's guns opened fire as previously 
described. 

By a magnificent effort French's poor, starved, leg- 








} ‘‘ The Times History of the War,” vol. iii., p. 391. 












weary horses had managed to maintain an average 
pace of five miles an hour for seven successive 
hours, and with his skeleton force he was barring 
the way of 5,000 men, who had not yet known 
defeat, until the infantry could arrive. French’s 
force fought all that day, the 10th Hussars losing 
19 horses in an attempt to secure a more favourable 
position for their fire. Casualties were also frequent 
from exhaustion, there was no food for the horses, 
nothing but a mouthful of withered veldt grass. 
There was no rest, for on that night a cavalry net 
had to be spread out to prevent any chance of the 
convoy escaping in the darkness. 

The 18th February broke and the enemy was still 
there, and the infantry at hand; all the previous 
day while French was holding up the convoy, the 
Mounted Infantry and 6th Division had been 
pressed on to Paardeberg Drift. 

‘* Kitchener with two Aides-de-camp had pushed on even 
further, and lay down among the furthest outposts of the 
4th M.I., within two miles of Cronje’s laager. All day he 
had been relentlessly hustling on the troops, more especially 
the Mounted Infantry, and after dark his consuming energy 
took him almost into the enemy's camp.” * 

Before dawn on the 18th the infantry were 
advancing on the laager, the M. I. were sent to the 
east of it, and the attack began at 6.30a.m.+ It 
lasted until nightfall,and was rendered all the more 
difficult by a Republican force coming up to relieve 
Cronje and striking at our rear. { 

It was during one of these attacks that a battery 
(the 81st) lost nearly all its horses from fire, and a 
party of the 8th M.I. and Kitchener’s Horse lost all 
theirs. No toll can ever be taken of the losses as 
no record has been preserved, but from exhaustion, 
drowning and fire they must have been very heavy. 

Meanwhile the 3rd Brigade having received 107 
remounts in Kimberley, and now 751 horses strong, 
left that town at 7 a.m. on 18th, and arrived near 
Koodoosrand Drift at 5 p.m., having lost 17 horses 
on the road from exhaustion. All day of the 18th 
there was no food for the horses, in fact the cavalry 
supply column had not been seen since 15th inst. 

While the infantry and artillery contained 
Cronje’s forces in the bed of the river during the 
next few days, the cavalry and mounted infantry 
occupied the other drifts and were busy in dealing 
with a force advancing from the east for its relief. 
Evidently it was not intended that the horses 
should receive even a day off. 





* «Times History of the War,’’ vol. iii., p. 417. 

+ The attack failed. It is stated in the ‘‘ Times History,” 
Vol. III., p. 424, that when it began Lord Kitchener looked 
at his watch, and turning to the little knot of Staff Officers 
around said ‘‘ It is now seven o’clock. We shall be in the 
laager by half-past ten. 1’ll then load up French and send 
him on to Bloemfontein at once.’”’ The distance to 
Bloemfontein was sixty miles. The condition of the horses 
of the Cavalry Division was at this time unknown to the 
Chief of the Staff, but it shows the work cavalry are 
expected to perform. 

t Hannay was killed in the afternoon charging the laager 
with a handful of men, and when his horse was shot disen- 
gaged himself and walked towards the enemy until riddled 
with bullets. 
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On 19th February the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
crossed to the South bank of the Modder, and for 
the first time since the 15th inst. a corn ration was 
issued. The horses were ravenous, and when they 
saw the corn being distributed the bits had to be 
placed in their mouths in order to keep them under 
control while the issue was made. On this date, 
owing to the operations of Commandant De Wet 
in his endeavour to relieve General Cronje from the 
net, the Ist Cavalry Brigade at Kimberley was sent 
for. 

During the 20th the usual bombardment of the 
force in the bed of the river was maintained, and 
the 3rd Cavalry Brigade became engaged with the 
enemy. The horses this day received 5lb. corn. 
The relieving force of the enemy was very active 
and a series of operations had to be under- 
taken to drive them off. One would have thought 
that the horses had had enough work to do, and 
little enough to eat to have kept theni very quiet, 
yet on the night of the 20th all those of the 82nd} 
Battery stampeded from some sudden alarm, and 
several were lost and others badly injured. 

On 21st it fell to the cavalry to dislodge De Wet 
from the hills S.E., which he occupied in his 
endeavour to relieve Cronje. The two squadrons of 
Household Cavalry were by this time only 150 
strong, the 9th Lancers was represented by 88 
working horses, the strength of the other units is 
not recorded, but it is evident considerable shrinkage 
had occurred; even the horses returned as “ fit for 
duty "’ were capable of very little work. 

The operations, however, were successful, the 
enemy finally being driven off under circumstances 
which would have resulted in their extreme dis- 
comforture had the horses of the cavalry been able 
to move. Two Boer guns escaped, as the cavalry 
could only work up a slow trot, and General Botha 
narrowly escaped capture. The fire losses this 
day, especially among the M.I., were heavy. One 
detachment lost sixteen out of twenty-five from rifle 
and pom-pom, and a part of another regiment of 
M I. lost nearly all its horses. 

The 22nd February brought with it tropical rain, 
thunderstorms and a wind of almost -hurricane 
violence: such weather inevitably disposed of all 
those horses near the verge of collapse. There 
were still no signs of the transport ; in such weather 
as was now occurring movement on country tracks 
was nearly impossible. The bombardment which 
never relaxed was believed to have added greatly to 
the rainfall. All throughout the 23rd the storm of 
rain and wind continued. The conditions of life 
for both men @md horses living in the open in such 
weather can never be imagined, except by those who 
have experienced it; a pitiless rain, no shelter, a big 
drop in the temperature, a high wind, and only 1 1b. 
oats per horse, one biscuit and two spoonfuls of 
flour per man,* and a fire out of the question, 
During the eleven days the cavalry occupied their 
position above Paardeberg, the average amount of 


* Goldmann Op. cit. 





corn issued was not more than four pounds, and on 
some days fell as low as one or two pounds. + Owing 
to the forage difficulty it was decided to send in to 
the line of rail as many useless mouths as possible. 
Two sick convoys were despatched, one on 24th 
with C.V.S. Oliver in charge, and one on 26th with 
Lieut. Melhuish in veterinary charge, a total of 243 
horses. 

Apart from food, the question of shoes for the 
horses was causing some concern; many were lost 
on the way to Kimberley and could not be replaced 
for want of time and material. To reduce the weight 
on the horses only a small percentage of spare 
shoes had been carried, and none were now avail- 
able. Shoes could have been removed from the 
dead and the exhausted, but shoes were no use with- 
out nails. Remounts also arriving at Paardeberg 
from Modder River were found to be unshod, and 
were in consequence foot-sore There was no 
material and no time for shoeing them; such 
animals were an encumbrance instead of a help to 
an army. 

On 24th it was still raining heavily. The 
roads were heavy for wheel transport, and supplies 
were causing great anxiety. The river was swollen 
from the rains, and the loss of animals in the 
enemy's laager had been so considerable that 
Cronje could not now have moved had he desired. 
These animals were thrown into the river, and on 
22nd floated down at the rate of over one hundred 
an hour. Those that got caught in the bushes 
overhanging the river bank had to be dislodged by 
parties detaiied for the purpose. The troops draw- 
ing their drinking water below the laager contracted 
enteric, as the result of this water poisoning. 

Onr-24th the rations for the horses were reduced 
to 241b. daily; the available grazing was indifferent 
and insufticient. During the previous day or two 
arrangements were under consideration for an 
advance on Bloemfontein by the cavalry, leaving 
Paardeberg to be dealt with by the forces surround- 
ing it, Commandant De Wet’s activity was also in 
evidence, he having attempted to regain the posi- 
tion he lost on 21st, but the condition of the horses 
of the Cavalry Division placed the question of a 
raid on Bloemfontein outside the range of possi- 
bility. General French had been reluctantly com- 
pelled, on the night of the 23rd, to report that 
neither the horses of the cavalry nor artillery under 
his command were equal to a great effort, and that 
rest and good feeding were an absolute necessity. 


+ The German Official Account of the War, vol. i., p. 1538, 
makes the following remarkable statement in connection 
with the loss of the convoy at Waterval. ‘‘ The horses of 
the cavalry suffered*most from the reduction of forage, 
as they received only 8lb. of oats instead of the regulation 141b.* 
in spite of their exceptional exertions.’’ It is evident in 
this matter that the actual truth was unknown to the mili- 
tary representative of Germany accompanying the Army, 
and it accounts for the statement on p. 143, that the 
exhausted condition of the horses of the cavalry was ‘‘ an 
ever recurring excuse, with which every omission on the 
part of this arm was palliated throughout the entire 
campaign.’’ 

* The italics are ours, 
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The enemy, however, was far nearer than Bloem- | 
fontein ; as a matter of fact he was concentrating | 
at Poplar Grove, twelve miles from Paardeberg, and | 
as forage and remounts were beginning to arrive 
from the Western line, the great strain on the cavalry 
horses which the first scheme would have caused 
was abandoned. 

The bombardment of Cronje’s position went on 
day by day, and on 27th he surrendered. Among 
the ponies left alive in his laager were several cases 
of glanders and mange. A fortunate find was a 
considerable number of small size machine-made 
shoes, which proved of the greatest service to our 
horses 

On the capitulation of General Cronje, an estimate 
was made of the wear and tear of horses since the 
Cavalry Division left Modder River Camp on 11th 
February, eighteen days before. It includes only the 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery, but not the Mounted 
Infantry Brigades, and none of the losses in the 





there was no means of transporting them, and they 
had to be destroyed to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the enemy ! It passes one’s comprehen- 


| sion that such folly should have been perpetrated, 


with a starving cavalry division within a stone’s 
throw, endeavouring to recuperate on a double 
handful of oats ° 

We are slightly anticipating the final destruction 
of the Cavalry Division, which was effected by the 
time it reached Bloemfontein, but already it had 
ceased to exist as an effective body, for it was never 
possible to throw it out of work until its new horses 
had been trained and conditioned. Remounts came 
to it in large numbers, unfit, unworked horses, and 
were in very many instances killed on the day of 
issue or at the first day's work. + The saddest feature 


* ««The condition of the cavalry horses had been the cause 
of a certain amount of latent friction between the cavalry 
and headquarters during the halt of Paardeberg and Stink- 
fontein (Osfontein), the view on the one side being that the 


6th, 7th, and 9th Divisions. or Transport. ® | cavalry were indifferent horse-masters, and on the other 








Strength on 1llth February 5,027 hand that headquarters had no idea of the amount of work 
SE Ee Pe ee Pa | they were asking from the horses, and of the insufficiency 
Remounte received at Kimberley 10% eA |of the forage ration allowed. A misunderstanding about 
Left at Klip Drift 326 | the returns of horses drawing rations seems to have intensi- 
» 9 Kimberley 597 | fied this feeling.’’—Times History of the War, vol. iii, p. 564. 
Sent back from: Paardeberg 243 | The misunderstanding referred to was an imputation that 
Died, destroyed, missing 558 _~=| the cavalry were drawing rations for more horses than 
; iio eet ter | actually existed. 
5134 1724 + Between Paardeberg and Bloemfontein, from Ist to 
| 13th March, the following issues of remounts were made to 
= ited | replace casualties : 
Strength on 28th February 3553 Artillery 254 
ae as | Cavalry 500 
; , hee Meunted Infantry 728 
A comparison of the strength of 11th Febr uary Sealieen Medien 369 (Presumably for M.I.) 
with that of the 28th shows a deficit in the Cavalry bens 
Division (less M.I.) of 1,581 horses. As a matter 1851 
of fact the total casualties were 1,724, but 143 of — 
Mules 572 


these cases returned to duty. Ifthe wastage be 
calculated on the actual deficit the rate of expendi- 
ture was nearly 88 horses a day, or a total loss of 
30°7% in eighteen days. The above figures do not | 
take any account of the sickness existing on the! 
28th February. On that date there were 117 sick, | 
lame, or wounded horses with the Division. 


From 15th to noon on 19th no rations were | 
issued, and the horses only had the little which was | 
carried on the saddle, and much of this was lost the | 
first day. On the 19th the ravenous condition of | 
the animals has been described. From 20th| 


February to 7th March the ration averaged about | 





four pounds a day, though there are statements to | 
the effect that it was at times as low as one pound | 
per diem. + Subsequent events showed that an 
immense amount of oats had been accumulated at 
Paardeberg, which were being husbanded by the 


Staff Officer charged with Supplies, | for the advance | P 


on Bloemfontein. When this movement occurred | 


* The strength on 28th February is that given by General 
French, see R.C. Evid., Vol. I1., Q. 17,186. 

+ Goldmann Op. cit. 

t He was no longer at Cape Town, but with the Army in 
the Field. 





| 


The authority for the above statement is contained in a 
cable from General, Cape Town, to Secretary of State, 
dated 13th March, 1900. (see Parliamentary Paper 1902, 
Army Remounts, Cd. 963, p. 40.) This telegram proves that 
before the Army arrived at Bloemfontein there had been 
issued more than sufficient horses to replace all the casual- 
ties occurring up to the surrender at Paardeberg. 

In the same Parliamentary Paper, on p. 39, occurs the 
following cable from the Commander-in-Chief to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated Paardeberg, 24th February, 1900 :— 

‘* Waste of horses very great, although horse-sickness 
season has not yet begun. Please arrange for early and 


| steady supply remounts for batteries of Horse Artillery, 


Cavalry, Field Artillery and Mounted Infantry. Without 
mobile force can do nothing in this country."’ 

In a letter written to Mr. Rhodes from Paardeberg on 
27th February, 1900, Lord Roberts said :—‘‘ Even were I 
not detained here by Cronje, I should be unable to move on 
account of the crippled state of my horses. For several 
days they were hard worked, with no grain, and with very 
little else to eat.’’ Official History of the War. Vol. III., 
. 29. 

A few days later, i.e., at Poplar Grove, on 9th March, the 

Commander-in-Chief sent another cable to the Secretary of 
State on the same subject. It is evident that the actual 
losses revealed by the census of 28th February were 
causing grave anxiety. 

‘* Am anxious to bring to your notice urgent necessity for 
constant supply horses being sent to South Africa, owing to 
want of forage and hard work a great many have been losi 
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of the whole war is the waste in animals; we shall 
later examine with care the variots causes which 
were responsible, and one, 7.e., that of defective 
management on the part of those entrusted with their 
charge, will receive full consideration. 
conclusion at the point this history has reached is 
that the food supply from the first was insufficient, 
and that the pernicious doctrine of depending upon 
grazing as a means of supplying or supplementing 
bulk was the primary source of the mischief. 

The Army moved forward towards Bloemfontein 
on 7th March, the scheme of the Commander-in- 
Chief was to drive the enemy now before him into 
the river bed, and enact a second Paardeberg ; 
this would have meant netting about 15,000. The 
scheme was a bold one, and its success depended | 
upon the ability of the cavalry to work round and | 
behind the enemy, now located in a position some | 
25 miles in extent, in the vicinity of Poplar Grove, | 
and cut them off from Bloemfontein. Strategy is 
no part of this history, but the above statement is 
essential to give life to this technical account, and 
to illustrate the enormous importance of mobility, 
which in turn entirely depends upon the fitness of 
the horses. 


On 6th March, at 10 p.m., the cavalry moved off 
on a 32 mile march with the object of getting round 
the enemy ; early on the morning of 7th they came 
prematurely in touch with him; he was surprised, 
broke, and fled. This is what the cavalry historian 
says: “ Though he strained every nerve to over- 
take the enemy, the General had the mortification 
of seeing an opportunity, such as has seldom been 
given to a cavalry force, slipfrom him. Only three 
miles ahead was a disorganised force in full retreat, 
yet, crippled by broken-down animals, he was 
unable to bring up his brigades in time to throw 
them upon the close ranks of the enemy.” * This 
action prematurely begun lasted the whole day, but 
the opportunity was gone, the horses were unable 
to trot for even a few yards, and in one Brigade 
they were actually at a standstill, no effort could 
get them into camp. In the Horse Artillery ten 
horses were put in the guns, and with difficulty the 
latter were got near enough to do damage, but 
there was always the risk that the horses which 
dragged the guns forward would not have the 
strength to drag them out of action if compelled to 
retire. 

It was not known until later that both Presidents 
Kruger and Steyn were in the net which had been 
cast aroundtheenemy. Had this force been driven 
into the river bed and captured, the war must have 
ended at Poplar Grove. At this time the morale 
of the enemy was at low water; Ladysmith had 
been relieved, and their forces in the Colony were 
daily more insecure. and finally had to retreat. The 





during the last month ; 
missing during the relief of Kienberley, ‘and on the 7th 
March, 54 were killed, 47 wounded, 62 died of exhaustion, 
and 116 others prounouced unfit for work ... . 


The obvious | 





psychological moment was at hand, and a crushing 
defeat would have brought matters to a climax. 
Many millions had yet to be spent before this was 
effected. 

The losses at Poplar Grove were mainly those 
| caused by exhaustion ; 213 horses in the Cavalry 
| Division remained on the field, of which only a few 
were compelled by fire, 10 killed, and 50 wounded, 
the majority of these being furnished by a squadron 
| of the 9th Lancers, which got into difficultiesand lost 
25 horses. The Commander-in-Chief in his cable of 
9th March to the Secretary of State (note pp. 38-39), 
stated that his fire losses at Poplar Grove for all 
arms were 54 horses killed, 47 wounded, 62 died 
from exhaustion, and 116 unfit for further work. 
The bulk of the casualties were due to laminitis and 
exhaustion. 

The distances on the map only give a bare 
notion of the amount of ground cavalry may cover 
in action; Broadwood’s Brigade is said to have 
covered 40 miles on the day of Poplar Grove | and 
the same authority suggests that the distance 
which was actually necessary was 


| 


20 miles. ! 
Accordingly the view taken by the Times historian, 
though not denying the enfeebled condition of the 
horses, is that bullets and not exhaustion checked 
the cavalry at Poplar Grove. This writer, how- 
ever, was under the impression that the horses on 
the Orange- Modder Rivers line had been previously 
well fed, for elsewhere he says ‘“ While Methuen 
with his railway behind him was able to supply his 
men and horses abundantly.” We are not here 
concerned in an analysis of the factors at work on 
the day of Poplar Grove, but the feeling at the time 


| was very widely spread that the cavalry had failed 


at a moment when it should have succeeded. A 
study of these pages explains why it did fail, and 
on whose shoulders the responsibility lies. 

Are we bereft of all intelligence? Is it a fact, as 
has been stated by foreigners, that the English talk 
more and know less about horses than any other 
nation? We maintain at immense cost a mounted 
fighting machine, which has to wait years in order 
to show what it is made of. The moment that day 
arrives we consider it a sound economical measure, 
in the face of all common sense protests, to place 
the trained troop-horse on low diet, and compel 
him to live upon what he can manage to pick up, 
together with a handful of grain carried for him, 
just when he is about to perform the hardest work 
of his life. |! 


+ ‘* Times History "’ vol. iii., p. 568. 
t Idem, vol. iii, p. 568. 
** Idem, vol. iii., p. 111. 


The italics are ours 

t} The principle underlying the determination not to allow 
a hay ration for horses on active service was by no means 
new to the South African War. We took horses to the 
Crimea and starved them, in consequence of which the 
Cavalry accomplished nothing, and if we were to proceed on 
service to-morrow the same thing would happen again, for 
there is no provision for transporting hay in the Field. 





*Goldmann Op. cit. 





The current idea is that in the neighbourhood where the 
cavalry is employed supplies are sure to be found. Supplies 
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Moreover, nothing had been done tostrip the horse 
of all superfluous weight ; he still carried, and con- 
tinues to this day to carry, the equal in weight of two 
men, the consequence being that the saddle has to be 
immensely heavy to stand the strain. Everything 
required by horse and rider was consigned to the 
back of the unfortunate horse, while the enemy to 
whom we were opposed carried nothing on their 
ponies’ backs but the bare saddle, and changed 
animals as opportunity offered. These are two of 
the largest items in our system of horse mis- 
management, there are many others, all of which 
will receive careful consideration in due course, but 
our endeavour has been to show that whatever 
faults may be found with the Cavalry programme 
at Poplar Grove, the initial difficulty was their 
helpless condition from starvation, which soon 
brings guns and squadrons to a standstill. 

The Republican forces were scattered after Poplar 
Grove, but only to re-form at a position nearer 
Bloemfontein. On the day of the events just 
related, the baggage and supplies were kept back 
at Osfontein, but when it became evident that 
success attended the operations, they were ordered 
up as early as 2 p.m.on 7th. The supplies were 
but thirteen miles from the army, and though the 
column travelled six waggons abreast, the greater 
portion did not reach Poplar Grove that night. On 
the following morning there was no forage for the 
wretched horses. Nothing, indeed, ever appeared 
to work out to their advantage, they had just been 
placed on 8 lb. corn daily,* and the supplies failed 
to arrive. 

It was the afternoon of the 8th before the Cavalry 
could move, and on the 9th orders were issued for 
the next day’s fight which resulted in the action at 
Driefontein. 

At Driefontein, the last stand made before 
Bloemfontein, the exhausted state of the horses 
increased; some of the batteries from this cause 
could not be got forward for work without consider- 
able delay. When towards the end of the day, 
which was mainly an infantry and artillery fight, 
the enemy was everywhere retreating, the attempt 





existed in South Africa, in some parts of the area of hostili- 
ties in great abundance, but for political reasons we allowed 
columns to starve in the midst of plenty, rather than 
forcibly take the material on payment. Later on, when it 
was found that this was supporting the enemy, special 
columns had to visit these areas for the sole purpose of 
devastating herds, flocks and crops, which shows how the 
pendulum of policy is liable to swing. Even supposing that 
by some special providential dispensation hay existed in 
abundance at the seat of war, how is it going to be brought 
to the horses? The Cavalry Commander requires in the 
ranks every horse and man he can get hold of; the State 
has not maintained this costly arm, ‘‘the eyes and ears of 
an army,’’ in order to utilize the men and horses on service 
for ‘‘supply’’ work; yet at present there is no transport 
provided to secure the hay that it is believed will be found, 
but which every far-seeing enemy would naturally destroy 
by fire. 

* This sudden liberality seems strange in view of the fact 
previously noted that supplies were about to be abandoned. 
Tons of grain which had been denied the horses were now 


at pursuit was hopeless, the horses could only 
proceed at a slow trot, and then came to a stand- 
still. A new réle was now forced on the Cavalry, it 
had to dismount and fire volleys at a retreating 
enemy, instead of following him up on horseback ! 
The day after Driefontein, the army marched east 
for Bloemfontein which was only twenty-five miles 
away. The outskirts of the town were reached by 
the Cavalry on the evening of the 12th; there was 
some delay in seizing an important ridge which 
needed the attention of the Artillery, but the gun 
horses were unable to trot, though one battery 
managed to struggle up before dark and opened fire. 
As we have more than once said, the strategical 
and tactical side of the campaign has nothing to do 
with this history, excepting where it bears on the 
question of horse-energy ; circumstances connected 
with the capture of Bloemfontein afford an excellent 
example of what this latter means to an army. 
When the Force left Paardeberg it cut itself adrift 
from the western railway, and carried its supplies 
with it. What this represents may be gathered 
from the fact that the supply and ammunition 
parks, stretched out for 104 miles behind the army, 
yet the amount of supplies carried was only suffi- 
cient for twenty days for the men. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of the utmost moment to seize the 
railway running south from Bloemfontein to Cape 
Colony, and this was secured by the advance of the 
Army to the south of the town. It was also of 
supreme importance to secure the rolling stock in 
Bloemfontein before it could be hurried north, for a 
line of rail is of no use without engines and trucks. 
Had the Cavalry been fit, this is part of the work for 
which it is intended, but the horses were incapable of 
further exertion, and for such a dangerous enter- 
prise as this, which necessitates riding into the 
heart of the enemy’s position and blowing up the 
line, mobility is the first consideration. The 
work was undertaken by the Royal Engineers with 
Colonial Scouts, the railway was temporarily de- 
stroyed, and, after a dramatic experience, the party 
returned safely. The exploit led to the capture in 
Bloemfontein of 25 engines, 108 coaches and trucks, 
together with 50 trucks of coal. This prize of 
inestimable value, was secured through the fitness 
of 11 horses on the night of 12th March. 

On 13th, Bloemfontein formally surrendered. 
The condition of the Cavalry horses was now 
piteous; they swayed in the ranks from sheer 
muscular weakness and exhaustion, and apart from 
considerations of forage, it was evident they had 
reached the limit of their resistance, and that 
the Army would have to be remounted. In a 
month the Cavalry Division had ceased to exist. 
What it had effected under a combination of cir- 
cumstances of acute adversity we have intention- 
ally related in detail. The magnificent record of 
earnest and gallant men, who suffered in silence, 
and showed to the full the spirit of their ancestors, 
has been presented by many pens to the world. 
But little has been done to picture the misery of 





left behind on the veldt. 


the willing patient slaves who carried them and 
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pulled their guns; who, though starved, gener- 
ously yielded up the last ounce of energy they 
possessed, and finally, through sheer exhaustion, 
either fell on the veldt to rise no more, or tottered 
to the next camp to die during the night. Their 
sufferings and inglorious death are indelibly 
impressed on the memory of those whose duty it 
was to endeavour to afford them such relief as lay 
in their power. ® 

The Senior Veterinary Officer with the Cavalry 
Division had fully recognised that on Bloem- 
fontein being reached provision should here be 
made for dealing with the hundreds of debilitated 
animals, and he suggested that a farm should be 
selected for this purpose where the horses could be 
collected from the various units until a Field 
Veterinary Hospital was opened. This was 
approved, and a farm, the property of Mr. Fischer, 
of the Orange Free State Government, was selected 
by Captain Blenkinsop, and Lieut. Todd placed in 
veterinary charge. Unfortunately it was decided, 
in accordance with the letter of the law and the 
general feeling on the question, that the Remount 
Service should be associated with the work. It 
cannot be too frequently stated that the combina- 
tion of a hospital and recruiting depét is as 
opposite in principle and deplorable in practice as 
anything can well be. 

The combined Remount Depot and Veterinary 
Hospital did not last very long. The existence of 
glanders in the Cavalry Brigade, and the distance 
of the farm from Bloemfontein led to the establish- 
ment of a Remount Depot in the town, until the 
arrival of the Veterinary Hospital from Naauwpoort 
in April. 

It was doubly unfortunate under the circum- 
stances narrated, that, as we have seen, the veteri- 
nary administration on the Headquarters of the 
Army was unrepresented. The Acting P.V.O. had 
been left behind in Cape Town, 750 miles from 
where his services in connection with making 
arrangements for the care of the sick were most 
urgently required, nor was it possible, until the line 
south was restored, for him toarrivé. In the mean- 
time the best arrangements possible under the 
circumstances were made by Capt. Blenkinsop, the 
8.V.O. Cavalry Division. He provided veterinary 
care for the sick, by begging or borrowing he 
obtained some subordinate personnel to assist in 
looking after them, and by the same means such 
equipment as was available. Veterinary stores 
were collected from the various units and sent to 
the farm, and the latter provided with transport 
to bring it in communication with Bloemfontein 
four or five miles away, without which food for 
neither horse nor man was obtainable. + Gener- 


* One of the noblest. war tributes raised was that in 
South Africa to the memory of the horses which had fallen 
during the campaign. 

+ We shall have later on to tell the story of this farm, 
and the part it played under purely veterinary control in 
establishing a sound remount system for South Africa. 


ally he created a working concern out of the 
material available, pending the arrival of an 
equipped veterinary hospital from Naauwpoort. 
Finally he requisitioned all the forges in the town 
of Bloemfontein, into which the farriers of the 
various units were placed to make shoes from such 
material as they could find. 

No effort of imagination can picture the hopeless 
struggle now occurring in dealing with hundreds up- 
on hundreds of sick and debilitated animals. A sick 
rate out of ali proportion to anything which could 
have arisen, had the horses from the first been treated 
with reasonable consideration in the matter of 
forage, a sick rate of such appalling magnitude that 
the mind utterly refuses to grasp its intensity and 
extent. Nor can the wretched objects—they can- 
not now be called horses—be adequately described. 
They were living skeletons, covered with a tightly- 
drawn skin through which projected all the un- 
shrinkable part of the frame. The head looked too 
big for the body, the sockets over the eyes were 
cups, the ears drooped, the lips pendulous, the eyes 
staring and anxious. Of the neck there was nothing 
but ligamentum nuche and bones. The back was 
that of a skeleton, every rib distinct up to its head, 
deep gutters existed on either side of the vertebre, 
and the latter stood up from withers to tail as if 
subcutaneously cleaned of their muscular covering. 
The abdomen appeared not to exist; had the animal 
been eviscerated and sewn up no greater collapse 
would have been evident. The prominences on the 
pelvis stood out as in the actual skeleton, the hip 
joint was a rounded mass with deep cavities in front 
and behind; the anus was widely open, the tail 
powerless. From side to side this living skeleton 
swayed and crossed its hind legs if compelled to 
move. When tied up in batches they leant against 
each other, and the centres collapsed under the 
pressure. There were hundreds of such cases, and 
scores and scores of these complicated with sore 
backs of the most formidable character, the withers 
being as a tule affecte| and the bones hopelessly 
destroyed. There were huudreds lame, generally 
from laminal congestion rather than acute laminitis, 
and scores were footsore. The majority of the 
animals were past all chance of recovery within 
a reasonable time, if ever; in fact, we cannot call to 
mind any case which had proceeded to the stage 
described which recovered. Food appeared to do 
them but little good, corn did harm, for it could not 
be digested, they died by scores daily. A cold or 
wet night settled for ever the fate of the weakest. 
Even those a little stronger were unable to rise in 
the morning, and unless assistance was at hand 
never rose again. Cases would drag on and then 
die when the rest and grazing might have been 
expected to work recovery. 

These wrecks of a war, this flotsam and jetsam of 
human passions and strife, these helpless victims of 
a policy of the grossest cruelty and gravest injustice, 








wisely divined that the second most important man in the 
Qua Free State was not likely to possess the poorest 
arm. 





The credit for its selection lay with Capt. Blenkinsop, who 
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were dying by hundreds, anywhere and everywhere. 
In camps, in the streets of the town, in any water | | 
supply, and bodies could be found in every donga. 
The air was poisoned by their decomposition, and if 
it is possible for material in such a condition by 
entering the drinking water to create typhoid in 
man, there was ample opportunity for this to arise, 
as the water-catchment area of the town wells was 
the site occupied by the troops, while the enemy held 
the waterworks and cut off the supply to Bloem- 
fontein ; during this period heavy rains occurred. 
It might be supposed that day by day some 
improvement in matters would result in consequence 
of animals improving under rest and care, but it 
certainly seems that, as in famine time in man, if 
starvation is carried beyond a particular point, food 
is unable to save life. We shall never know how 
many horses died after the army reached Bloem- 
fontein.* There appeared to be no appreciable 
reduction in mortality from week to week, for little 
food was available; the grazing also was soon 





Infantry, but we can arrive at it indirectly. 
marching in strength in horses of the entire force, 
according to the “* Official History,’ was 11,773. If, 
therefore, 15,000 horses marched out from Modder 


fontein. 
mounts joined on the march, and as these are 
included in the marching-in strength the actual 
loss in 3,227 + 1,851 = 5,078 horses, or roughly, one- 
third of the entire force disappeared in 30 days. 


There is no means of knowing what the loss of 
10rses was in the Infantry Divisions and Mounted 
The 


River 3,227 disappeared before arrival at Bloem- 
But we have seen at p. 38 that 1,851 re- 


Of the 5,078 losses, the cavalry accounts for 


2,150, which leaves 2,928 to be accounted for by 
the Field Artillery with the Infantry Divisions, 
and the Mounted Infantry. 
said of the latter there can be no doubt that the 
losses 
responsible for the 2,928 horses unaccounted for. 
The Field Artillery losses were relatively small. 


After what has been 


occurring in its ravks are principally 


The losses among transport animals is given by 





destroyed by the large number of animals to be 
provided for, and military operations were daily 
occurring which kept materially adding to the total 


of non-effectives. 





The sore backs referred to as resulting from the 
recent operations were the outcome of starvation 
and heavy loads. Horses with sore backs had to 
be worked, and animals below par failed in spite of 
all contrivances. So important is the question of 
sore backs, and so serious the inefficiency resulting 
from them throughout the whole campaign, that the 
subject will receive separate consideration in another 
place. 

We have been compelled to carry the veterinary | 
history of the entry into Bloemfontein a little 
beyond the actual date of its occupation, as in the 
interest of the narrative this was essential. We 
must for the present leave Bloemfontein in order 
to deal with the operations occurring in Natal, 
which, for part of the time, ran concurrently with 
those just described. Before doing so, however, it 
it necessary to make some attempt to ascertain the 
loss in animals of all classes between Modder River 
and Bloemfontein. 

We have seen at p. 38the losses of the Cavalry 
Division, less M.I., up to the 28th February. It is 
based on the evidence given by General French 
(R.C. Evid., A. 17186). 

At Poplar Grove the Cavalry Division, less M.I., 
lost 213 horses, and between Poplar Grove and 
Bloemfontein 448 horses. So that in nine days the 
Cavalry lost 660 horses, or roughly 73 a day. The 
total loss in horses experienced by the Cavalry 
Division, exclusive of M.I., between Modder River 
and Bloemfontein was 2,150} (see R#.C. Evid., 
A. 17189), or 42% of the Cavalry Division in 30 
days. 

* The marching in strength of horses on the capture of 
Bloemfontein is given by the Official History as 11,773. 

+ We make the total cavalry loss in horses to be some- 
what higher, i.e. 2,241. 








Lord Roberts in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission (R C. App., p. 235). Hesays the total 
number of mules leaving Modder River was 11,362, 
and of these 10,566 reached Bloemfontein, the loss 
being 796 or 7%. The total number of oxen leaving 


7%. 
Modder River was 9,788. Of these 2,880 were 


captured by Commandant De Wet at Waterval, 
while 2,680 were obtained by the Force on route, 


which raised the total to 9,588. On reaching 
Bloemfontein the number available was 8,968, the 


casualties being 620 (excluding the lost convoy) or 
64%. ; 


NATAL. 


Tvceta Heients, Fesrvary, 1900. 


We have previously studied the earlier operations 
made for the attempted relief of Ladysmith, and 
have now to consider the fourth and last effort. On 
14th February, a few days after Lord Roberts had 
started from Modder River, operations for the 
relief of Ladysmith took place to the east of 
Colenso. The river had to be crossed, and the 
series of heights which intervened between it and 
Ladysmith had to be carried. The operations were 
of a remarkably protracted character, lasting from 
the 14th to 27th February, during which time the 
plan of campaign underwent more than one 
revision. 

The bulk of the work was effected by the infantry; 
day after day for fourteen days were they probing 
here and there among the natural fortifications 
covering Ladysmith, in an endeavour to find a weak 
spot. Gradually the resistance was worn down, 
the catastrophe in the Free State having drawn off 
several of the Commandoes, and finally on the 27th 
February Ladysmith was relieved and the Federal 
Forces in full retreat. 

This continuous work was very trying for Artillery 
horses and transport animals. If an action is being 
fought every day for a fortnight there is not much 
time to water and feed horses, and if no hay is 
available and the horses unable to be grazed, loss of 
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condition must result even if the work be not 
severe. But the work on certain of the above days 
was very heavy, guns cannot be dragged up hills 
and through valleys, even when the progress is less 
than one mile a day, without calling upon horses 
for a severe exertion. On the arrival of the Artillery 
at Ladysmith the animals were much exhausted and 
in need of rest and bulky food. On the other hand, 
the Cavalry and Mounted Brigade were fit and in 
good condition. They had done no work, but in 
spite of this were not called upon to do anything 
to harrass the retreat of the Republican Forces. 

The fire casualities among the horses from 
Chievely to Ladysmith were not high. It was 
infantry fighting; the cavalry, and artillery were 
under cover, in fact, the cavalry did not join the Force 
until near the termination of the operations, having 
been engaged watching the left flank of the Army. 
One, two or more horses per day per battery from 
shell or bullet wounds represents the average 
casualties, though in the advance on Pieter’s Hill 
on 22nd the losses were greater. Many Infantry 
mules were hit, their work necessitating exposure, 
and several horses of the Staff were killed or 
wounded for the same reason. 

On the Relief of Ladysmith the advanced hospital 
at Frere was moved to Chievely and from there to 
Colenso. 


THE SIEGE OF LADYSMITH. 


The events leading up to the siege of Ladysmith 
have been considered at p. 10. The investment of 
the town is regarded as beginning on 2nd November. 
On this date there were 5,800 horses, 4,342 mules, 
and 3,800 oxen in the camp. There is no question 
of the accuracy of these figures so far as horses and 
mules are concerned, but those referring to oxen 
may not be quite correct. The Times History, for 
instance, speaks of there being 16,000 draught oxen, 
over and above the slaughter cattle. This, of 
course, is an error. Colonel Matthews in some 
notes mentions two different strengths, i.e. 2,100 
and 3,800 oxen. The diary of a resident, + whose 
figures are otherwise reliable, gives the number at 
1,700. The number we have adopted is taken from 
the Official History. 

The investment of Ladysmith deprived the Army 
of the services of a Cavalry Brigade consisting of 
four regiments, and also of six batteries of artillery. 
It is stated in the Times History * that Sir George 
White had been urged to get the regular cavalry 
out of the place, but he considered that such an 
attempt would entail heavy loss, though in reply 
to General Buller, who made the same suggestion, 
he said if the road became clear again he would 
send out one regiment. 

‘* The sending out of artillery and mounted troops would 


have directly contributed to the maintenance of defence 
The cavalrymen and gunners ate food which 





* Vol. iv., p. 516. 
+ ‘The Ladysmith Siege.’”’ G. W. Lines 
} Vol. iii., p. 147, 





might have gone to keep more infantrymen healthy and fit 
to fight; their horses starved on forage which might have 
kept a small mounted reserve really mobile... . ."’ * 

For the number of horses and mules above given, 
there were 32 days forage on hand on 2nd Novem- 
ber, and certainly at that time the opinion gener- 
ally held was that the investment could only be a 
matter of a few days. Perhaps this influenced the 
judgment of Sir George White, and determined him 
to retain in his hands the only force of the slightest 
use in dealing with the enemy in the open.+ The 
decision, as we now know, was unfortunate. At 
half rations the forage on hand would have lasted 
the force 64 days, but even that would have been 
of no use, for the siege lasted 120 days. It must, 
however, be understood that the calculated ration 
did not include hay. Some hay and chaff existed, 
but grazing was intended to supply the needful 
hay ration. The actual 32 days supply mainly 
consisted of corn, and this latter was the mealie 
(Indian corn) of the country. 

The position of Ladysmith has been roughly 
described at p. 23. Through the town ran a river, 
the Klip, foul and polluted, but owing to the enemy 
cutting off the proper water supply this had to be 
depended upon throughout the siege for both men 
and animals. The 12,000 men of the garrison were 
spread over a perimeter of 14 miles, occupying such 
defensive points aroun | and above the town as were 
available. The outer perimeter of 36 miles was 
held by 22,000 men of the Republican Forces. 
Within the defended perimeter were the grazing 
grounds for animals, the transport grazing to the 
east, horses to the north and west, and cattle were 
also grazed to the west. 

The regular bombardment began on 2nd 
November, and the earliest object of attention, as 
previously mentioned p. 12, was the veterinary 
hospital with its 500 sick, situated at the time 
between the cemetery and Bell's Spruit (see A on 
map) in full view of the enemy’s artillery to the 
east of the town. 

It is not very clear why the hospital had been 
placed in this position, which was bounded by the 
cemetery on one hand and the sanitary refuse 
ground on the other. Prior to the siege the sick 
had been accommodated in the huts of the “ Tin” 
Camp, but, on the investment, this was considered 
too exposed. In what we shall call the cemetery 
site, the horses had to be removed and hidden in 
Bell’s Spruit during the daily practice. For ten 
days this lasted, rendering work a very difficult 
matter, for the shifting of such a large number of 
sick and lame animals was a long business. The 
Spruit moreover very soon became offensive from 
the large collection of animals, and from the 
decomposition of those which died there. The 
hospital was then moved 24 miles to the west of 
the town, close to the Stone Bridge over the Klip 


* Idem. 

+ Even had he sent out the four regular regiments of 
cavalry he still had five regiments of irregular Colonial 
corps. 
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River, marked B on the map. In the Stone Bridge 
position it lay in safety for some little time, when 
it was suddenly shelled from Thornhill Kopje and 
Surprise Hill. The hospital was then moved for 
protection into the bed of the river, close to the 
Bridge. The Stone Bridge camp was most insani- 
tary, it lay at the foot of a hill which was used as an 
open latrme for this portion of the camp With 
every thunderstorm the surface of the hill was 
washed into the veterinary lines below, and the 
men lived day and night in this noisome stench. 

As from various causes, in course of time, the 
number of patients in hospital became reduced, 
the sick were taken out of the polluted river bed in 
the evening, and sent when dark to the stables in 
the Tin Camp, three-quarters of a mile away; they 
returned to the river-bed before daylight, as nothing 
in the shape of a body of troops could move during 
the day without drawing fire. The constant 
moving backwards and forwards became a great 
nuisance, so bomb-proof shelters for the men were 
dug in one of the tin stables as a refuge during the 
bombardment, but the fleas and flies in these “dug- 
outs "’ occasioned more inconvenience than the fire 
of the enemy. 

The subsequent history of this hospital may be 
shortly dealt with. It is obvious that under the 
conditions of a siege and short forage supply the 
useless mouths cannot be maintained. From the 
time when affairs became serious, towards the end 
of November, a clearance by destruction of all 
animals in the garrison not likely to make an early 
recovery was decided upon, and gradually, as 
matters grew worse, the numbers in hospital were 
intentionally maintained at a very low point. 

The utility of the hospital disappeared the 
moment that animals became an incumbrance to 
the Force. 

The surplus drugs were now handed over to the 
medical authorities, as the hospitals were getting 
dangerously low, owing to the amount of sickness 
among the troops. At one time this reached nearly 
twenty per cent. of the garrison. Captain Newsom, 
who came with his hospital from India, was taken 
ill early in December, and was sent to the Hospital 
Camp at Intombi. He was succeeded in charge of 
the hospital by Captain Raymond. 

The most interesting feature of a prolonged 
siege centres in the question of rations. The supply 
of food on hand at the date of investment was 
thirty-two days. On 18th November, the first 
reduction in the forage scale was made, oats and 
bran being withdrawn, and mealies and hay only 
issued. Prior to this the rations had been liberal, 


consisting of 


On 10th November, the issue of bran was stopped, 
excepting for sick horses, and the hay ration was 
stopped for a time, grazing taking its place. The 
Artillery horses a little later were allowed 9 lb. hay, 
given as chaff, together with 7lb. mealies. This 
was the maximum diet given during the siege, and 
was better than that allowed to the horses in Cape 
Colony doing the hardest work horses can be called 
upon to perform. The Director of Supplies in Lady- 
smith recognised that if an effort was required from 
the horses, they must not be allowed to fall below 
par. This comparison between the siege rations of 
Ladysmith and the working rations of Cape Colony 
is a revelation. At this time, the animals in Lady- 
smith had to be exercised in order to keep them in 
condition. 

On 28th November, a mobile column was organ- 
ised which had to be ready to move off at half-an- 
hour's notice. It was kept in condition by night 
marches twice a week. On 17th December it was 


disbanded. 
On 8th January, the rations were reduced to 
Mealies 4 lb. 
Mealie Meal 1 Ib. 
Chaff 7 lb. 
Salt soz. 


In consequence of information from Buller that 
he hoped to get in by Potgieter’s Drift, 3 lb. oats per 
diem additional were ailowed for all animals on 
rations. 

On 29th January it was decided to ration only 
300 Cavalry horses and 850 Artillery. All other 
horses were to be turned out to graze and shift for 


themselves. The rations for dieted animals was as 
follows :— 
Cavalry. Artillery. 
Mealies 3 lb. Mealies 34 lb. 
Chaff 4 |b. Oats 2 lb. 
Salt $ oz. Chaff 4 |b. 
Salt 3 |b. 


On 4th February the 2lb. oats were stopped, and 
on 10th February the mealie meal ran out. Some 
bran still remained, and the dieted horses were 
given 2lb. daily. On 21st February all issues of 
rations ceased. When it was decided on 29th 
January that all animals but those to be foraged 
were to be turned out to shift for themselves, 
special steps had to be taken to prevent these 
horses breaking back into the lines. They re- 
turned in mobs in order to be fed, stampeding back 
to the town whinneying for food, and were not to 
be denied. It was a pitiable sight. Even at night 
the unfortunate creatures would crowd around 
their old horse lines in the hope of food being 
served out. Every effort was made to supply forage 
for the animals. A corps of grass cutters was 
formed from the refugee Indians in the town, and 
under an officer of the Indian Commissariat, these 
men gathered up by day and night all grass within 
the perimeter. Not only had the feeding of horses 
and mules, but also that of the oxen to be 





Mealies from 6 to 7 lb. 
Mealie Meal «4 oe 2 tp. 
Oats 2 Ib. 
Bran 2 |b. 
Chaff 2 lb. 
Salt 1 oz. 

7 lb. 


Hay 


attempted. 
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The oxen were kept solely for food purposes 
for the use of the sick, and the available number, 
as we have seen, were very small. Grazing 
kept these animals going for a long time; later 
on, an attempt was made to induce them to eat 
mimosa, a shrub which grew in abundance around 
the position, but though it was bruised and chaffed 
the animals could not overcome their repugnance 
to it. 

It was during the grazing of cattle on 24th 
November to the west of the defences that 250 
head were cut off by the enemy by carefully explod- 
ing shells on their far side, and thus driving the 
animals towards them; when they were near 
enough they rode out and “ rounded them up.” An 
attempt was made by the beseiged to recover the 
lost stock, but cattle driving is the work of a 
specialist, understood by the Burgher but not by 
the mounted infantryman. The loss of these 
animals was due to gross carelessness; it was 
followed on the next day by a reduction of rations 
to the garrison. 

The actual pinch of food as regards the horses 
began on 29th January, when all but 1,100 were 
turned adrift; by 17th February the animals were 
dying from starvation in all directions. Some 
seventy horses were destroyed daily for food, and 
these were previously carefully inspected by veteri- 
nary Officers as to their freedom from disease. 
From 2lst February no rations of any kind were 
issued, but tbe favoured 1,100 went to a special 


grazing ground told off for their use, and unlike the 


opportunity for studying the breed and animal that 
best withstands starvation. It was observed, as 
might be expected, that quality and smallness were 
the essential factors, and such horses soonest 
recuperated. 
horses, Australians, South African, and South 
American. The little horses of the 18th Hussars 
outlasted all, excepting those of the R.A., which, as 
we have seen, drew a working ration almost to the 
end. The Indian park and ammunition mules 
maintained useful condition throughout, and 
speedily recovered after the siege, but these animals 
had trained Indian attendants in charge of them 
who grazed and fed them. The mule of the country 
thoroughly demonstrated his hardiness when sent 
to shift for himself on the veldt. 


est care was taken during the investment to water 
animals daily, but the suspended impurity and the 
foulness of the water probably contributed to 
disease. 


siege were sun-fever to new arrivals from constant 
exposure and high temperature ; on 25th December 
the shade temperature was 105°, and for days it 
remained about this point; biliary fever existed, 
but did not prove very fatal; muco-enteritis occur- 
red, especially among the horses of the Artillery 
and Imperial Light Horse, where it occasioned 
considerable loss. The fermenting grass brought 
in by the grass cutters was blamed, but no doubt 


























In Ladysmith there were English 







































































As a means of staving off exhaustion, the great- 
































The diseases prevalent among animals during the 






























































the disease was aggravated by earth and innutri- 
other non-dieted horses, were brought in every : 


evening. 


tious matter swallowed during grazing. Colonel 


: ’ , , Matthews regarded it as malarial in origin. Horse 

Waee the — ee eres ae ee sickness was not prevalent, though the season for 
ratte hed 2c pas vw 3 — ear eee the disease was at its worst. Colonel Matthews, 
6 ee renee: ven Sa Sees Oe Se rae report on the A.V.D, in South Africa, + only 
the well-fed relieving force did not attempt, 2.e. the 


pursuit of the enemy, but neither man nor horse 
could go far, the guns could not be pulled, and the 


speaks of one case as having occurred during the 
siege ; there were, however, four or five. There was 


cavalry horses fell under their loads. As a matter one case of farcy, but none of glanders. Cases of 


of comparison it may be stated that the infantry 
crawled three or four miles and could get no further. 
The enforced deprivation of food afforded an 





* On the 28th February the greatest activity was observed 
among the Republican Forces on both sides of the town ; 
the enemy appeared to be retreating, their waggons were 
being driven off, and these and cattle blocked the roads. 
The guns which had worried the garrison for months were 
dismantled in view of it, snd at 5 p.m. a small party of 300 
men representing Buller’s advanced guard appeared from 
the south. They were greeted at the drift over the Klip 
River by a cheer from the starving garrison. ‘‘ The in- 
voming cavalry ... . halted and formed up on the far 
bank, while the leading files began to water their horses in 
the stream. A silence came over the siege-worn spectators. 
The men looked so strong and well; their horses, in spite 
of the rough usage of compaigning, were round and sleek 
and fat. The contrast with the conditions existing in the 
town was so striking that for the moment it dazed the 
crowd into silence. Then the little column came splashing 
through the ford..... As the welcome force marched 
into the town the cheering passed up and down the line 

Yet there were many who could not cheer . . . The 
relief of Ladysmith cost 6,000 casualties.” Times History, 
Vol. iv., p. 528, 





mange frequently occurred, but were at once 
destroyed; there was also a non-contagious skin 
disease closely resembling it, but distinguished by 
disappearing spontaneously without treatment. It 
was frequently met with later during the campaign. 
Sand-colic, which for two and a half years before 
the war had been an epizootic among the horses in 
Natal, was, during the siege, of comparatively rare 
occurrence. Ophthalmia was common among 
horses without eye fringes, probably excited by 
flies, which were a veritable plague. Ticks were 
troublesome and, though not known at the time, 
were the cause of biliary fever among the new 
importations. 

The preservation of the health of the cattle in 
Ladysmith was a most important matter from a 
food point of view. It is believed that the enemy 
turned pleuro-pneumonia cattle into our lines. On 
17th November the first case of the disease among 
the cattle of the garrison occurred, and sporadic 
cases continued throughout the siege. A most 


tR.C. Appendiz, p. 101, submitted by Col. Dack, 3,361. 
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careful veterinary supervision was established and 
the disease kept under control. Only one case of 
red-water occurred during the investment. 

There were a large number of animals wounded 
by rifle and shell fire. They were fired at while 
grazing, and especially when going to water, for the 
enemy had located all the fords, and hardly a day, 
excepting Sunday, passed without casualties from 
this cause occurring. In the sortie from 7th to 8th 
December, thirty-eight horses of the Cavalry were 
hit with bullets, exclusive of those killed outright. 
A few were hit by indirect fire in the attack on 
Waggon Hill on the memorable 6th January.* 
When camps were shelled, the horses were but little 
disturbed, a shower of shrapnel might cause some 
kicking or straining of the head ropes, but the 
explosion of projectiles did not provoke any concern, 
in spite of the novelty of the situation, even to the 
Reserve Remounts of the Road Car Co. Sheils, 
however, were not to be despised when they came 
near enough. In one of the tin stables next to the 
veterinary lines, occupied by transport mules, a 
40-pound shrapnel swept through it the first morn- 
ing it was occupied, and twenty-four mules and four 
men were killed or wounded. On another occasion 
a shell pitched among the horses of the Natal 
Carabineers, killing eleven horses and five men; 
another in the 5th Lancer lines killed four horses 
and wounded five men. There were doubtless 
many such cases, but nevertheless a large number 
of shells have to be fired before any serious destruc- 
tion occurs, unless the troops are massed, and the 
shells drop in among them. Accidents from wire 
were common, especially when the horses broke back 
in search of food; they soon became entangled in 
the network of wire for which South Africa is 
remarkable. 

We have shown that the closing days of Lady- 
smith were a blank from a professional point of 
view. The Field Veterinary Hospital was practi- 
cally empty, and the officers and men were armed 
and employed on the inner line of defences. 
Three sangars were built at the point C on the map, 
and at every alarm were occupied by the veterinary 
services. The eastern sangar was commanded by 


* The attack on 6th January was the only serious attempt 
made by the enemy to carry the place by assault. The 
fighting was at short ranges and desperate in character ; the 
fight lasted from early morning until the evening, and twice 
during this period the tail of the position, Waggon Point, was 
only occupied by the wounded and dead. 

‘* Much of the fighting was either hand to hand, or at 
such short range that the effect of the bullet could be almost 
read in the expression on the face of the stricken opponent ; 
now of anguish, despair, or hatred, now of « gentle sinking 
to sleep after toil. The homely name of Waggon Hill, far 
away from the fatherland under the southern sun, will abide 
for all time in the chronicles of the deeds of the British 
private soldier. It was his own battle by which he saved 
Ladysmith.’’ Handbook of the Boer War. Anonymous. 

On the summit of Waggon Point there was an ox waggon 
which, throughout this day, remained there with its span of 
oxen. Lead in a constant stream poured over this point tor 
hours, yet of the sixteen oxen only eight were killed, an 
interesting indication, as pointed out in the Times History, 


Colonel Matthews, the western by Captain Ray- 
mond, and the central by Lieut. Tatam. As relief 
approached, the Field Veterinary Hospital was 
prepared for the reception of the cases of the 
incoming force, which proved to be numerous, 
though consisting mainly of sore backs. On Ist 





March General Buller entered the town, and on 
this day Sir George White determined to try and 
cut off some of the enemy with the feeble force in 
which he had contrived to keep some existence of 
life, but as we have seen it was a sorry sight, and 
the animals instead of pursuing devoted themselves 
to the grazing which was now available after the 
rains, and had their first good feed for many weeks. 
On the Ist March the number of animals remain- 
ing alive in Ladysmith was { 

Horses 2,907 

Mules 3,713 

Oxen 252 


The loss of horses was, therefore, 2,893, or 50%, 
of the force; the loss of mules was 629, or 14°5%, 
but few of these appear to have been used for the 
purposes of food. Nevertheless, the hardy nature 
of this magnificent animal is well demonstrated. 
The figures dealing with the oxen are probably too 
low. It is known that 300 died from disease or 
exhaustion, and that 1,500 were eaten, but the 
number of oxen remaining alive at the end of the 
siege is not known with exactitude. The recupera- 
tion of the surviving horses and mules was remarka- 
bly rapid owing to the good grazing available. All 
the troops were moved out of Ladysmith, and by 
the 14th March the improvement in the condition 
of the horses was already most marked. 

The disposal of the dead during the siege was a 
matter of the utmost sanitary importance ; crema- 
tion was impossible, and deep interment the only 
substitute. Digging for this entails some stupendous 
work when large numbers of animals have to 
be dealt with. In the time of the Cattle Plague 
large pits had been dug beyond the cemetery, and 
these, towards the end of the siege, were utilized, 
but the burials had to be done at night as they 
drew the enemy’s fire. Horses died everywhere, in 
the streets and camps, in the water supply, and 
numbers on the grazing grounds. The latter need 
not be considered, but those in the town and camps 
had to be removed at a time when labour was very 
scarce. For these carcases dumping grounds 
were established to the north and south of the 
town. 

It is a matter of interest to know in what form 
the horse was served up for the nourishment of the 
troops. The following is extracted from a memo- 
randum furnished by Colonel Sir Edward Ward, 
who was Director of Supplies in Ladysmith. t 
+ The Ladysmith Siege. G. W. Lines. 

} R.C. Appendix, p. 254. 

i etis The reserve of cattle was rapidly being con- 
sumed, and those left were required for the sick, while 
horse-flesh became our staple meat ration. To meet this 





of the worthlessness of unaimed fire, 


emergency a factory was organised at the railway station, 
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The following Veterinary Officers were shut up in 
Ladysmith during the siege :-— 

Colonel Matthews; Captains Raymond and 
Newsom; Lieutenants Tatam, C. B. M. Harris, 
F. W. Wilson, Coley and Bartlett, A.V.D. 

Major Watkins Pitchford; Lieutenants Power, 
Amos and Byrne, Natal Veterinary Volunteer 
Corps. 

There were Veterinary Officers with the locally- 
raised regiments, but their names unfortunately are 
not known. Serving in the ranks of the Imperial 
Light Horse were Messrs. Hollingham and Pye, 
who were both in practice in Johannesberg before 
the war. After the siege the latter joined as a 
C. V. Surgeon. 

Of the officers of the Regular service only one 
was sent to hospital, though all suffered more or 
less in health and were greatly pulled down. 


CAPE COLONY. 
Events at Cape Town, January To Aprin, 1900. 


Some of the principal events of January have 
already received notice. We have seen that on the 
arrival of Lord Roberts, Lieut.-Col Rayment was 
despatched to the front to report on the condition 
of the horses. He returned on Feb. Ist, and the 
result of his inspection has been stated at page 15. 


and in it several articles of food were manufactured from 
the horses and mules destroyed to prevent a death from 
starvation. The following were the products of the 
factory :— 

(a) ‘* Chevril,’’ a strong meat soup which was issued 

nightly to the troops and hospital 

(b) A condensed form of ‘‘ Chevril,’’ which took the 
place of ordinary meat extracts, and was of such a 
strength that one part of the extract made upwards 
of thirty parts of ‘‘ beef tea.’ 
‘*Chevril’’ paste, which was made of boiled meat 
and jelly, was issued as a ration at the rate of loz. 
per man ; this was much appreciated, especially by 
the convalescents. A ‘‘ special potted meat '’ made 
from horse tongues, was manufactured exclusively 
for hospital use. 
A jelly similar to calf's foot jelly; which was used 
for the enteric patients. 
Neat’s-foot oil, which was most useful for cooking 
purposes, and for lubricating guns. 
The boiled meat (i.c., the residue left after the 
above had been abstracted) was issued as an extra 
to the meat ration of the troops, and also to the 
convalescents, at the rate of 4lb. per man. 


With the object of still further improving the rations, a 
sausage factory was established, which converted the horse 
flesh into excellent sausages. 

The minimum ration issued to the troops consisted of 11b. 
fresh meat (horse), 30z. mealie meal, }Ib. biscuit, 4b. 
cooked meat (horse), 4 pint chevril, 4oz. tea ur coffee, loz. 
sugar, $0z. salt. (Such a diet would have been excessively 
nitrogenous had the animals which furnished it not been 
dying from starvation. As it was, the meat ration was 
mainly mascle framework-snd not muscle substance; the 
biscuit was mealie meal and starch, snd under the above 
diet the garrison slowly starved.—Eb. } 

As sickness gradually increased, it soon became necessary 
to use stringent measures as regards the fresh milk supply. 
Every cow within the defences was therefore requisitioned, 
and a dairy farm established, no milk being issued except 
under the certificate of the Medical Officer. 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 





From now to the 4th April the Acting P.V.O. was 
tied to the base, instead of being with the army in 
the Field, and some of the principal events occur- 
ring at this time will now be related. 

Immediately, on the arrival of Lord Roberts, a re- 
organization of the system of Army Transport 
began, and with this vexed question we are not con- 
cerned, but only with its effects. The changes 
instituted necessitated the hire of a very large 
number of oxen, and as the material accumulated 
the Acting P.V.O. became increasingly anxious for 
its care, in view of the outbreaks of disease. It 
was estimated that from fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand oxen would be required, and Lieut-Colonel 
Rayment, without « single officer at his disposal to 
spare for the work, felt that it was impossible for 
this large number of animals to be brought together 
without some arrangements for their veterinary 
care. He, therefore, withdrew Major F. Smith from 
Natal in February, and created a travelling inspector- 
ship of these vast herds, with the idea of doing 
something to secure a system of inspection and 
control in case of an outbreak of disease among 
these animals. 

The hiring of the oxen was at first accomplished 
with a minimum of liability. The State was not 
responsible for compensation in the case of rinder- 
pest or pleuro-pneumonia, nor for red-water unless 
the oxen were taken out. of the district in which 
they were bred. The contractor furnished not only 
cattle and waggons but personnel, including white 
conductors. 

In connection with this big scheme of ‘ox trans- 
port, the Army Veterinary Service obtained the 
greatest assistance from the late Dr. Hutcheon, 
Chief of the Veterinary Service of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and his staff. The knowledge possessed by 
that Department of the distribution of cattle 
diseases was freely placed at the disposal of the 
Military Authorities. It also furnished for distribu- 
tion reprints ef pamphlets dealing with the diseases 
of stock, and wherever throughout the Colony the 
officers of this Department were serving, help was 
unstintingly given. 

The duties of the Inspector of Transport Oxen 
comprised the inspection of animals offered for hire, 
and the organising, out of whatever material he could 
find, some system for the veterinary care of the 
animals after they had joined the army. This part 
of the work was effected through the conductors, 
many of whom had been old “ transport riders” in 
the days before the general introduction of railways. 
Their knowledge of disease was very limited, their 
pathology was the rough lay pathology of the 
country, but they understood the management of 
animals, and with tactful handling proved useful 
and occasionally valuable assistants when outbreaks 
of disease occurred. It is obvious that it was 
impossible for one officer to control satisfactorily 
this immense number of animals, but whatever 
could be done was effected, and the system, 
imperfect as it was, was continued throughout the 
war, the duties a few months later being taken over 
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by Captain Sharp. This officer had the veterinary 
care not only of the hired but of the captured oxen, 
and his duties during the last two years of the 
campaign assumed a magnitude undreamed of. His 
work was of the greatest professional interest, and 
will later form the subject of separate consideration. 
During January a Field Veterinary Hospital 
(No. 2, A Section) was sent from Cape Town to 
Orange River, where it intercepted the sick which 
were being despatched to Naauwpoort from that 
line. The Remount Authorities were, according to 
Regulation, responsible for the collection and care 
of the sick. Of Veterinary Hospitals they had 
probably never previously heard, but it appeared to 
them, as these arrived from India, that they should 
be specifically brought under the Remount Depart- 
ment. Accordingly, on 1st February, an order was 
published attaching all Field Veterinary Hospitals to 
Remount Depdts. These hospitals were purely 
veterinary, and consequently the publication of this 
order was a blunder for which the Remount and not 
the Military Authorities were responsible. It at 
once made clear the attitude of the Remount 
towards the Veterinary Service, and created a 
suspicion never removed during the remainder of the 
campaign. Thecontrol by the Remount Department 
of these hospitals would have meant the loss of the 
personnel which would have been taken for Remount 
purposes, and the hospitals starved. As a matter of 
fact, this was actually attempted later. On the 
publication of the above order, the Acting P.V.O. at 
once represented the difficulties and friction to 
which a dual control would give rise. The Military 
Authorities accordingly cancelled the order the 
following day, and caused it to read that Veterinary 
Hospitals when practicable should be established in 
the vicinity of Remount Depdts, a small alteration 
in words but a big one in substance, as it no longer 
rendered veterinary establishments subordinate to 
the Remount Department. We have given at p. 35 
an early example of the dual control of the sick, 
exemplified in the case of those left behind at 
Kimberley. It is easy to imagine the hopeless 
confusion which arises when orders are given on 
the same subject by two distinct departments, 
especially when one is hostile to the other. 
he hospital sent to Orange River under Captain 
Sharp soon became congested ; on 12th February it 
had over 300 cases under treatment, on the 25th 


there were 525 cases, 300 of these being from the 


Cavalry Division, the result of its ‘‘ weeding out ” 





the requisitions received were of a remarkable 
character. One General demanded half an ounce of 
sulphur a week for each of the 8,000 animals in his 
Division. Another requisition was for 200,000 
powders, each containing three grains of arsenic, as 
a preventative of horse sickness “‘ which is likely to 
commeuce shortly.”” In each of the above cases it 
was requested that the powders were to be sent 
prepared, as the issue in bulk would be of no use. 
At the time this demand was made not a single 
dispenser existed in the Veterinary Stores of the 
Field Force. + 
Though the troops had taken mobilization equip- 
ment into the Field with them, this by the middle 
of February was not only expended, but in many 
cases the chests and instruments were damaged or 
lost. Further, the raising of eight regiments of 
Mounted Infantry, and large numbers of local 
troops, had created a strain which left the Base 
stores practically empty. To meet the difficulty a 
local firm in Cape Town undertook the manufac- 
ture of equipment, and in course of time supplied 
150 chests, which proved most useful until further 
supplies could be obtained from home. 
The work at the Base had been increasing daily, 
and up to the time we are now speaking of it had 
been carried on single handed by the Acting P.V.O. 
On 10th March some relief was given him by the 
appointment of a Base Veterinary Officer, who 
undertook, among other duties, the inspection of 
ships which were arriving daily. The arrival of 
fresh animals was a source of great anxiety owing 
to the frequency with which they were infected 
with glanders. On one ship from Gibraltar 38 
cases of the disease were detected. All animals 
had to be inspected before and after landing, 
suspects tested, the affected destroyed and disposed 
of, the unaffected quarantined, and, as far as possi- 
ble, the sick provided for. This was only one 
portion of the Base Veterinary Officer’s duties. He 
also had charge of the stores, the collection of 
material from transports, despatches of stores to 
the front, and in addition to the above, he per- 
formed the ordinary veterinary duties of the 
garrison. The appointment of Base Veterinary 
Officer was taken up by Major Cooper, who for over 
a year filled it with conspicuous ability, but the 
duties were far too large for one man, and later an 
appointment of Disembarking Veterinary Officer 
was created. 

The Acting P.V.O. early recognised the impossible 
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gentlemen were arriving in considerable numbers, 
and one and all found how difficult it was to obtain 
a hearing for their recommendations, and the 
impossibility of enforcing their orders in connection 
with the sick, owing to the absence of all semblance 
of authority. We have already touched on this 
matter, but it is desirable to place on record that as 
early as February, 1900, Lieut.-Colonel Rayment 
asked that these gentlemen might be granted 
temporary rank. Though it was refused, the mili- 
tary authorities found it essential a little later to 
grant temporary rank to a civil veterinary surgeon 
acting as Disembarking Officer at Cape Town, as 
without the external manifestation of status and 
authority the performance of his duties was im- 
possible. No better evidence of the necessity for 
rank need therefore be quoted ; what was essential 
to one was necessary for all. 

As transports arrived it was evident from the 
condition of the horses that they were being under- 
fed on board ship. Many Commanding Officers 
were in dread of laminitis and colic, and refused 
to allow their horses a proper grain ration, with the 
result that they were arriving in very low condi- 
tion. On the advice of the Acting P.V.O. the War 
Office was requested by cable to insist on more 
liberal feeding, and accept the trifling loss, should 
any arise, rather than allow animals to be landed 
wholesale in such an impoverished condition that 
there was no hope of their becoming fit for duty 
within a reasonable period. This opinion was acted 
upon with the best results. 

Debilitated animals were pouring down country, 
and the difficulty was to know what to do with 
them. Farms were obviously the solution, but 
some of the early arrangements were not too 
advantageous ; for example, it was proposed to give 
a certain farmer 1,000 ‘debilitates’ to be grazed for 
three months, of which he might retain 500 if his 
efforts were successful. Now if 1,000 horses 
recovered in three months out of 1,000 placed on a 
farm—a most unlikely thing under the most 
favourable circumstances—the recovered, trained, 
acclimatised horses were of infinitely more value to 
the troops than the untrained, soft remounts 
arriving from oversea. But in this matter, as in all 
others, the war was expected “to end any day,” 
and while money was being spent like water by the 
War Office in the purchase of horses, parsimony in 
their feeding was the characteristic feature in South 
Africa. The supposed advantage gained in the 
above case was that the feeding of the 1,000 
‘debilitates’ would cost nothing. But were we right 
to avoid our responsibilities in such a matter, and 
to make arrangements which might cost us the 
services of 500 acclimatised horses? We cannot 
say how this matter ended, but mention the fact as 
a key to the — arrangements for the dis- 
posal of war-worn horses, which throughout the 
campaign was bad and disease-disseminating. The 
numbers finally reached a stupendous point which 
would have severely tried any organisation, let 
alone one in which parsimony in food was the 





leading feature, and incompetence in management 
the rule rather than the exception. Nor could any- 
thing else be expected when officers with no train- 
ing in dealing with the management of horses were 
turned into these farms as remount officers and 
given a free hand. Bad as all this was, we believe 
it could have been remedied and placed on a sound 
basis, but for the fetish which pervaded the Army 
from 11th October, 1899, to 3lst May, 1902, that 
“the war would soon be over.” 

Among the many complaints in the Field Army 
at this time there was none so immediately pressing 
as the demand for farriers. We have previously 
touched on this question, and promised it a thorough 
inspection later. It is only necessary to note here 
that after great difficulty the authorities in South 
Africa sanctioned the employment of civil farriers. 
With a small beginning on 11th April, 1900, this 
subsequently grew into a very large and expensive 
service. It would have been largely avoided, had 
army farriers, like armourers, been non-combatant 
and belonged to a corps of their own instead of to 
regiments. 

With the certainty of having to send a Hospital 
to Bloemfontein when the line was open, it was a 
welcome addition to the small number of organised 
hospitals existing in the country when No. 4 Indian 
Field Veterinary Hospital arrived at East London on 
26th March. 

On 4th April, the Acting P.V.O. was directed by 
telegram to proceed to Bloemfontein to organize 
measures for the relief of the scenes described at 
p. 41. Shortly before leaving he endeavoured to 
obtain a step in rank for-two officers who, though 
Majors, were acting as Lieut.-Colonels, but both 
here, and later at Bloemfontein, the application was 
refused on the ground that it was considered neither 
necessary nor desirable. If it is considered necessary 
to place an officer temporarily in a higher position 
than his rank implies, it is usual, in order to enable 
him to fill the appointment, to clothe him with 
temporary rank. This was given to many hundreds 
of officers in South Africa, but, with the single 
exception of the P.V.O., it was throughout the war 
refused to the Veterinary Service. 

One explanation of this is simple, it cost money ; 
temporary rank carried Field allowance, and the 
allowance of a Lieut.-Colonel was higher than that 
of a Major. The value of one troop horse would 
have paid for several such appointments for many 
months. 

On 24th April Colonel Matthews arrived at 
Cape Town from Natal. What struck him on 
arrival more than anything else was the extra- 
ordinary congestion in the harbour. There were 
3,000 horses on board ship in the roads waiting to 
be landed. There were something like forty trans- 
ports clamouring for jetty accommodation; the 
crush and press of work cannot be described, yet it 
should have been known that horse-ships must take 
preference of anything else, for the moment a ship 
comes to a standstill there is stagnation between 
decks, air-poisoning and mortality. The P.V.O, 
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asked that the horses might be disembarked in 
lighters, as was being done at East Coast ports, but 
it was found there were none available. The 
remounts were lying on board the anchored ships in 
Table Bay, and so were those intended for General 
French’s cavalry at Bloemfontein. They had been 
at sea a month, and in addition were now hourly 
being poisoned by impure, stagnant, heated air, 
conditions which favour the production of pneu- 
monia, the most fatal disease of horses on board a 
ship. It seems incredible, but the fact nevertheless 
remains, that these horses, still on board ship on 
24th April, were on 7th May marching daily and 
carrying under campaign conditions twenty stone, 
after a land journey of 750 miles by rail ! 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 
BiLoeMFONTEIN Operations, Marcu anp Apriz, 1900. 


Bloemfontein was occupied on 13th March, and 
all had looked forward to a rest during the process 
of re-fitting, which had become absolutely essential. 
Two big questions confronted the authorities, that 
of food for men and horses, and the supply of 
remounts. It was evident that a district which 
only contained a population of 4,500 nen, was un- 
likely to contain supplies for the army of 34,000 
which had just occupied the capital.* Supplies of 
all kinds could only come from the Cape, and the 
measures to secure the line of rail for this purpose 
have been related at p. 40. 


Amongst the few who understood its difficulties, | 


the real question at this moment was the supply of 
remounts ; sufficient food for the men existed for 
several days, but remounts, even when obtained, were 
of no use until they had been rendered fit for work. 
This meant loss of time, and loss of time in war is a 
very serious matter. But apart from this question, 
it is doubtful whether the responsible authorities ever 
considered the necessity for allowing the horses to 
be rendered fit, for the ordinary staff officer knows 
nothing of such questions. To him a horse is a 
horse, and any representations from the Cavalry, 
which we may feel sure must have been made on 
this point, could easily be met by the objection of 
military necessity, against which there is no appeal. 
Military necessity demanded that the horses when 
received should at once take their place in the 
ranks, in spite of the fact that they had not done a 
day’s work for weeks, had only just come off a long 
voyage, and were in consequence weak and unfit, 
even to carry their own bodies any distance, let alone 
to go out, carrying 20 stone, to meet a mobile enemy. 
To send out horses in this condition simply means 
killing them. 

When the Commander-in-Chief entered Bloemfon- 
tein, he bad 7,760 horses of Cavalry and M.I., 
exclusive of those with the Artillery. None of these 
were in effective condition. He said he would now 
require 15,000 properly mounted men, exclusive of 





* Nevertheless, twenty-seven days supplies for men were 
obtained in Bloemfontein, though the amount of forage was 





Imperial Yeomanry, which he expected to be about 
2,000 or 3,000 strong. On 13th March, the 
General at Cape Town cabled to the Secretary of 

State for 1,000 Cavalry horses, 1,000 M.I. cobs, 500 

Artillery horses, and 1,000 mules, in addition to 

those already on the sea or arranged for, and the 

latter amounted to 3,850 Cavalry horses, 1,900 

Artillery, and 7,900 M. Infantry. } 

On 13th March there can be no doubt that it was 

the intention of the military authorities to spare the 

mounted troops as far as possible, and give the 

wrecks of the mounted force a rest, but in this they 

counted without their host. The enemy had fled, 

but had not been destroyed ; he was north of and 

quite close to Bloemfontein, while it would almost 

seem as if the larger forces still remaining in Cape 
Colony, amounting to 6,000 men, had been forgot- 

ten. Atany rate, if not forgotten, they were treated 
as having no more fight left in them (though they 

had never been beaten), and, therefore, a negligible 
quantity. On 16th March, the small force going 
south on the train to secure the line from Bloem- 
fontein to Cape Colony found at Edenburg that it 
had just missed one of the Republican Commandoes 
retreating from Colesberg. As a matter of fact, the 
three Commandos retreating from Cape Colony 
met east of Smithfield, and proceeding along the 
border of Basutoland, which they dare not enter, 
marched rapidly north in order to get clear of inter- 
ferences from Bloemfontein. 

Instead of being a disorganised rabble, as was 
hastily assumed, it was a very effective and rela- 
tively disciplined body, extremely anxious about its 
safety, for the weakness of its position was obvious, 
lying, as it were, in the bottom pocket of the Free 
State. The united commandos covered 24 miles 
of road, and in addition to the troops had 1,000 
kaffirs. 10,000 oxen, and 800 waggons. They 
pushed ahead vigorously, every mile travelled was 
a mile nearer to safety, the objective being Lady- 
brand, 140 miles distant, which once reached they 
would not only be free from any risk of being cut 
off and captured, but available to join the Republi- 
can forces north of Bloemfontein. Their dread of 
capture was considerable, and rendered even their 
phlegmatic nature excitable. Only the one road 
was open to them; the British were on their left 
and behind them, their implacable enemies the 
Basutos on their right. Their waggons and cattle 
represented a good deal of their wealth, and nothing 
would induce the Burgher to abandon them at this 
period of the war. The problem, therefore, was to 
save both themselves and their transport. 

It is the veterinary interest attached to the latter 
which has necessitated the above explanation, we 
shall now learn how the Republican Forces per- 
formed forced marches with an extraordinary 
amount of impedimenta. There were very few men 
in their Force, excepting the Hollanders, who did 
+ ‘* Times History’ vol. iti., p. 27. 

t Army Remount Reports, Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 
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not understand transport work, the management of 
animals, and the conservation of their energy. The 
convoy marched from 2 a.m. to 5 a.m. each day, 
and rested for two hours. It then marched from 
7 a.m. to 11 a.m., and the oxen were outspanned 
and grazed, for not a blade of food is carried for 
these animals in South Africa. From 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m. they marched, then there was another rest 
until 7 p.m. when they marched until 9.30 or 10 p.m. 
It will be observed that the principle of marching a 
transport is to move at night and during the cool 
of the day, and to rest and graze during the mid- 
day heat. 

So excellent was the discipline maintained among 
the 1,000 Kaffirs employed driving the waggons, 
that it is said fifteen minutes from the time of the 
order was given to start everything was ready to 
move off.* The Boer and the Kaffir understood 
each other; we who ruined the latter by so-called 
kindness were badly and expensively served through- 
out the war. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the wretched 
tracks called roads, and the drifts to be crossed, 
few waggons and oxen were lost in this march, and 
the commandos and convoy passed not only safely 
through the meshes of the net, but turned on those 
sent to intercept or observe them, and drove them 
to their destruction. 

It is idle to speculate what the convoy losses 
would have been under similar conditions with a 
British force. It is certain the Commander would 
have insisted on marching at those hours at which 
his cattle should be resting, grazing, or rumina- 
ting. + Local experience of the best drifts or tracks 
would have been neglected, unless it happened to 
agree with the preconceived ideas of the young 
Staff Officer whose duty it was to guide the convoy 
over a road he had never seen before, and refused 
to be informed about by those who knew it well. 
During the heat of the day the longest marches 
would have been made, and in fact all local experi- 
ence thrown to the wind, in order to fit into the 
established system and practice of the Army. To 
these causes, thus briefly stated, is largely due the 
heavy transport losses of oxen during the war, 
while by the rigid adherence to the practice of 
“ transport riding,”’ the outcome of over two hundred 
years experience, the Burghers kept their loss, both 
in this and other cases, at a minimum, carried out 
their plans successfully, and conserved the energy 
of their animals. We shall give another good 
example of their skill in these matters when the 
first chase after General de Wet is dealt with. Of 
the audacious retreat above referred to, nothing was 
known at Bloemfontein until 18th March; * even 
then it was believed the Commandos had broken 


* Official History of the War, vol. ii., p. 204. 

+ There are many military objections to marching at 
night, but if transport is to be kept alive no military objec- 
tions can abolish the necessity for allowing oxen time for 


grazing, rumination, and rest. Yet we outraged colonial 
opinion by treating oxen as we treated horses. 


} ‘* Official History,'’ vol. ii. 





up, and that it would suffice if a small force were 
sent out to observe. 

It so happened that on the 15th March, only two 
days after the arrival of the army at Bloemfontein, 
a flying column, 1,500 strong, had been formed 
from the strongest horses still remaining, and was 
sent to occupy the water-works supplying Bloem- 
fontein, a point on the Modder River 21 miles east 
of the town. When the news of the retreating 
convoy was received on the 18th, this column was 
directed to proceed in the direction of Ladybrand 
and observe, for somewhere in the narrow belt, 
Bloemfontein—Ladybrand, which are only 50 miles 
apart, the convoy was sure to cross. This column 
on the 18th proceeded to Thabanchu, overlooking 
the road leading south to Ladybrand. The weather 
could not have been worse, rain fell in torrents both 
on 18th and 19th, the track across the veldt was a 
sodden slimy mass, which added to the difficulties 
and miseries of both troops and transport. On 20th, 
Thabanchu was reached, and a force was pushed 
forward to observe. By this date two of the 
Commandos were already near to Ladybrand, and 
the third Commando was on its way there, and 
close to the force sent to ol)serve it. It pushed by 
this small body, and was soon clear of the danger 
zone. It now in turn attacked the observing force, 
which, being very weak, had to retreat on the main 
body at Thabanchu, narrowly escaping capture. It 
was the 29th March. The force at Thabanchu had 
now, under the pressure exercised upon it by a large 
body of the enemy, to retire on Bloemfontein. 

At this point we must rest fora moment. It is 
evident from what has been recorded that an oppor- 
tunity for capturing the whole of the forces of the 
enemy lately in Cape Colony was lost. Fight or 
break through they must, for their back was against 
the Basuto wall. The optimism of the authorities 
is blamed by the Times History * for the escape of 
these Commandos. Optimism was also responsi- 
ble for believing that the enemy to the north of 
Bloemfontein had but little fight left in him, at a 
time when he was actually devising a scheme for 
enticing the British out of Bloemfontein, cutting 
the rail south, and inflicting such other damage as 
presented opportunity. 

On 28th March, Commandant C. de Wet left 
Brandford, a short distance north of Bloemfontein, 
with a force of 1,600 men, with the object of doing 
damage to Bloemfontein and the railway. He alone 
knew his plans, and having intentionally taken the 
opposite course to that which he intended subse- 
quently to pursue, he turned south in the direction 
of Bloeu:fontein. His animals had had a fortnight’s 
rest and he moved quickly. When a few miles from 
the waterworks, which he intended as part of his 
scheme to capture or render non-effective, he heard 
of the retreat of the force from Thabanchu under 
the pressure of the Cape Colony Commando, and 
he determined to intercept its transport. When he 
established his ambuscade at Sannah’s Post, he did 


* Vol. iv., p. 7. 
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not know until dawn broke that he had to face the 
whole force of the British, but this did not alter 
his plans. 

Our troops marched directly into the trap, which 
was laid on the only road open to their retirement, 
in the dried bed of a rivulet with steep banks, and 
suffered heavy loss. The exact strength of the 
force in horses is not recorded. It marched out 
1,500 strong on 15th March, but had since suffered 
loss, for Broadwood had with him on the day of 
Sannah’s Post 100 dismounted Cavalrymen, whose 
horses had broken down. The regiments also were 
very weak, the Composite-Houshold Cavalry and 
the 10th Hussars only numbered 332 horses 
between them. The loss in horses of the entire 
force was not less than 500 killed, wounded and 
missing. The Horse Artillery returned with only 
100 horses out of the 340 with the two batteries.* 
Roberts’ Horse suffered severe losses. The loss of 
transport animals was also heavy, as many, like the 
gun horses, were shot down by the enemy to prevent 
the waggons escaping. There were probably 800 
mules killed, wounded, or missing. Seven guns out 
of 12 were lost, and 83 waggon-loads of stores 
captured 

In spite of the extraordinary confusion resulting 
from the sudden murderous fire at short range, a 
fine fight was put upin order tosave the remainder 
of the guns. 

As evidence of what is required from horses with 
Artillery in the field, and the inability of motor 
traction at present to supersede the gun-horse, we 
take the following graphic account from Goldmann ¢ 
of the struggle around the guns. 

‘* Singling out the middle gun, the Boers poured upon it 
av incessant fire, till it seemed that nothing could live under 
such a fury of shell and bullet. The five dauntless men 
resumed the attempt at rescue by hand, but their strength 
was exhausted, and they had to turn to the horses that 
were standing in poor shelter behind a tin shed at the 
station. Four of the animals were brought forward in 
pairs, only to be shot down; another pair met the same 
fate. A gunner went out with each pair to hook in while 
the driver held the horses. It was observed that as the 
men emerged from the shelter of the buildings they bent 
their heads towards the (direction from which the bullets 
were coming as if they were withstanding a storm of hail. 
There had been 87 horses under the shelter of the shed; 85 
were killed or disabled, and upon the remaining two 
animals depended the fate of the gun. Several bullets 
dropped hard by these two animals, throwing up dust to 
their middles, but the whizzing of the lead scarcely »eemed 
to frighten them They were with the utmost haste 
hitched up to the limber, and Lieut. Siirling proceeded to 
back them tothe gun. The short space ofa single yard 
separated the trail from the limber hook ; one instant more 
and they would have plunged forward bearing the gun away 
into safety ; but it was not to be. A few Boer muzzles, 
with unerring aim, snatched away the success that seemed 
so nearly assured and so richly deserved. Both horses 
were shot through the eyes and dropped dead the 
last gun stood hopelessly derelict, ... and... . 


be abandoned.”’ 
It is recorded in ‘‘The Times History ’’ that as the 


* One of the batteries at Bloemfontein had been depleted 
of horses in order to make up these two unfortunate 
batteries from four to six guns. 


mutilated remains of the two batteries trotted to the rear, 
through the road held for them by the Mounted Infantry, 
the latter rose up and cheered them, though to show even a 
hand at this time was courting death. A fine subject for a 
picture. 


The following veterinary officers were present at 
Sannah’s Post: Captain Drage, Royal Horse 
Guards; Lieutenant Carr, A.V.D.; Captain Bray, 
Roberts’ Horse; and Civil Veterinary Surgeon 
Douglas. Captain Bray was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Captain Drage was captured while 
assisting to attend the wounded, but the Cross of 
St. George, which runs through the regimental 
badge of rank, saved him. It was taken to be the 
Geneva Cross worn by medical officers, who, of 
course, are exempted from capture. All the veteri- 
nary equipment with the force was lost, strange to 
say some months later two of the chests were 
recovered in the heart of the Transvaal. The re- 
mains of this column got back to Bloemfontein on 
31st March. 

Just before the event last recorded, the enemy 
north of Bloemfontein had been showing aggression, 
and on 24th March it was found necessary to send 
the 3rd Cavalry Brigade to Glen, and on 25th to 
occupy Karree. This Brigade was so weak that the 
total strength of four regiments was only 650 horses, 
while the batteries of artillery could only horse four 
guns instead of six. On 28th March a force was 
sent out from Bloemfontein to attack the enemy at 
Karree, and on 29th this was delivered. The results 
were not satisfactory. On 31st March the 


lst Cavalry Brigade possessed 500 horses, of which 
195 only were fit for duty. 


2nd - », possessed 744 horses, of which 
579 only were fit for duty. 
3rd é » possessed 544 horses, of which 


229 only were fit for duty. 


Goldmann, * indeed, places the effective strength 
as still lower, 7 e. 830 for the whole Division, and 
he mentions the fact that out of a strength of 133 
officers and men of a detachment of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, only five officers and four men could be 
mounted for parade! It will be observed that the 
effective strength of the 1st Cavalry Brigade was 
reduced to practically that of a squadron, and the 
2nd Brigade was little better than a regiment. + 


Hosts of animals had died during the previous 
fortnight, especially during the wet weather from 
18th to 20th March. What the actual deaths in 
Bloemfontein during that fortnight amounted to 
will never beknown TheCavalry Division sent 396 
sick horses to Fischer's farm up to 31st March, and 
there were still 519 sick and wounded with the three 
Brigades. Since the lst March the Cavalry Division 
had lost 720 horses died or destroyed, and 204 
missing, but what proportion of these actually 
occurred in Bloemfontein does not appear. 


* Op. cit. 

+ The strength of a Cavalry Brigade cn a war footing 
was 1,548 horses, exclusive of artillery, engineers, etc. ; 
there were 516 horses in a regiment, and 160 in a squadron. 





+ Op. cit., p. 184. 
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lt is interesting to compare the horse losses 
given above and at page 42 with those occurring to 
the men during the same period. The information 
only exists for three Infantry Divisions and not for 
the cavalry. The6th Division lost during the month, 
Modder River—Bloemfontein, 22°2% of its strength ; 
the 7th Division is credited with 33% loss ; the 9th 
Division lost 18-49%. The main difference, however, 
between the loss of men and horses is that one is 
produced by sickness and injury, from the enemy ; 
the other is principally the outcome of the struggle 
to get into fighting position * and is caused by a 
friend. If the veterinary work on a campaign were 
represented by the numbers wounded by the enemy 
it would be slight. 

On 28th March the first issue of remounts in 
Bloemfontein occurred. These had marched up 
from the Orange River as the railway was not yet 
available. It was anew departure, and in principle 
a sound one, but the results were so bad through 
want of care and supervision that it was not 
repeated. The animals arrived with their feet 
broken, shoes lost, and generally neglected. Many 
were ill and were suffering or recovering from 
feverish catarrh; many were foot-sore and conse- 
quently lame. The arrangements made for their 
reception at Bloemfontein were most defective. 
Questions of this kind had never been thought out 
in peace, and even had they been, there was only 
one officer on the spot trained in remount duties to 
put them into practice. 

Throughout April remounts continued to arrive, 
among others those we saw lying in Table Bay, re- 
ferred to on page 50. There is nothing to distinguish 
these April remounts from the others. All with any 
experience know that remounts on arrival pass to 
hospital and not to theranks. These weak, sickly, 
soft creatures, stiff and sore from standing a month 
on board, and subsequently bruised all over from 
being rattled over a narrow gauge line, required 
feeding, care and exercise. All they received was 
a scanty diet, no care, and hard work, for, as will 
appear presently, these horses were facing the 
enemy within a day or two of arriving at Bloem- 
fontein. Between the 28th March and 4th May 
the Remount Department in Bloemfontein alone 
issued 4,500 cavalry horses and cobs, and 3,000 
mules, and the whole of these horses were unfit to 
stand hard continuous work. It would require a 
first-class organisation to enable a single depdt to 
deal with the reception and issue of 200 remounts 
a day, including their watering, feeding, and general 
care, an organisation which could only be effectively 
trained in peace, and for which it is quite certain 
no Government would grant the necessary funds. 
The Times History, + speaking of this period, says: 

‘‘ But unfortunately the management of the depdts, and 
of the Remount Department generally in South Africa, was 
not efficient. Neither Lord Roberts nor his Chief of the 
Staff appeared to realise the necessity for organising a 


* This was the cause of the heavy loss in the 7th 
Division, see p, 32 footnote. 


+ Vol. iv., p. 16. 





Department upon which the mobility.of the troops so much 
depended. The officers who were sent to do duty at the 
depéts were generally selected not for their knowledge of 
horsemastership or experience of the duties which would 
devolve upon them, but because they had failed in the Field, 
or because no places could be found for them at the front. 
There was no directing head, no system of inspection, no 
uniformity of management. Thus the Remount Depart- 
ment presented an unfavourable contrast with other 
branches of the Army, and wholly deserved the charges of 
lack of foresight and inefficiency which were subsequently 
brought against the central administration at the War 
Office."’ 

We hold no brief for the Remount Department, 
but it is evident the writer of the above criticism 
could have formed no notion of what the Remount 
Depots effected under extraordinarily adverse 
circumstances, nor could he have even seen a 
scratch remount depot at work, performing single 
handed in a month as much work as fell in peace 
to the remount depéts in the United Kingdom in 
three years. The work was bad, it could not be 
otherwise with a slender staff unknown to each 
other, no organisation, and no trained officers. But 
who was responsible for placing incompetent 
officers into remount depéts as a means of getting 
rid of them from regiments? When yet did a dis- 
appointed man do good work, and how could the 
authorities at home be held responsible for bad ap- 
pointments made in Africa? The Times History has 
rightly placed its finger on several serious blots, but 
it does not explain by what foresight in the Central 
Remount Administration of the War Office—defec- 
tive as it was—could the replacement of the whole 
Cavalry Division in a month have been anticipated. 
Under the conditions we are discussing, the people 
who starved the horses are those to be brought to 
book, not the Department which was called upon to 
replace them in numbers beyond anything which 
mortal mind could have conceived possible. Bad 
as the Remount Service was, it is unreasonable to 
blame it when its difficulties were not due to defects 
in its own organisation. 

The wet weather at Bloemfontein during the 
month of April made matters very much worse for 
the remounts, and was responsible for great losses 
in forage, for everything in the shape of food had 
to be placed on the ground, in a fetlock-deep sea of 
mud and churned up excreta. 

Early in April the 7th Dragoon Guards, 8th 
Hussars, and 17th Lancers arrived at Bloemfontein. 
All the horses were out of condition, as they had only 
just come from off board ship. The 17th Lancers 
were particularly well mounted. With these 
regiments came the following veterinary officers : 
Lieut. Griffiths, C.V.S. Masheter and Taylor. A 
little later, 14th April, a 4th Cavalry Brigade was 
formed. 

A reorganisation of the Mounted Infantry 
occurred on 3rd April. This was the fourth recon- 
struction since the start from Modder River.” It 
was believed by the Commander-in-Chief that the 
mounted troops with him were being wasted for 





* Official History, vol. iii., p. 33, 
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want of proper administration, and to check this a 
fourth organisation appeared. It formed the M.1. 
into a Division consisting of two Brigades, each 
Brigade consisting of four Corps, and each Corps 
made up of one of the eight battalions of regular 
M.I., to which was joined battalions of Colonial 
and Volunteer M.I. But, as the Times History 
remarks, ® the object of its reorganisation was not 
very apparent. The Division had 11,000 men, but 
as a Division it never existed for any practical 
purpose, “the Brigades were broken up nearly as 
soon as formed, and the units allotted piecemeal to 
the various infantry divisions.” This may not 
appear to be of veterinary interest, but it is of great 
interest to the Administrative Officer who had 
with the greatest difficulty to find a senior and 
eight other officers for the eight M.I. Corps. He 
then discovered that the organisation melted away, 
and that his officers, whom he could ill afford, had 
vanished with fractions of the Corps to which they 
were attached, and in many cases were recovered 
with difficulty. 

Another, and equally futile, organisation about 
this time was that of the Imperial Yeomanry. 
From the middle of February, 1900, onwards they 
were landing at Cape Town, and all were handed 
over to Major-General Brabazon for training. By 
the middle of April over 4,000 of these were 
available, and together with those still on the sea, 
were formed into 20 Battalions, or about 10,000 
men. Six of these Battalions under Brabazon 
were ordered to join the main Army in the Free 
State by 29th April, the others were to be distribu- 
ted under certain Brigadiers to the Free State, 
Kimberley, and Cape Colony as available. Nothing, 
however, ever came of the Brigade or Battalion 
organisation, and shortly after Brabazon was left 
with no troops to command: + The Companies of 
Imperial Yeomanry, like those of the M.I., were 
allotted piecemeal wherever required. The regi- 
mental veterinary organisation the Battalions 
brought with them from home at once collapsed ; 
many of the officers were idle, as being regimental 
they did not come under the direction or control 
of the Army Veterinary Service, while others did 
useful work at their own request in remount depdts. 
As an effective help in the Field, the regimental 
veterinary organisation of the Imperial Yeomanry 
destroyed all chance of its usefulness. 

The Acting P.V.O. at Cape Town, who had been 
hurriedly telegraphed for when the disastrous 
condition of the horses at Bloemfontein was recog- 
nised, arrived in the Capital on 6th April. On the 
7th he inspected the shattered remains of the 
Cavalry Division. The numbers unfit on that date 
do not differ materially from those previously 
quoted on p. 52 as existing on 3lst March, but the 
following figures of regimental inefficiency are 
interesting. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards, out of a strength of 


* Vol. iv., p. 79. 
+ Times History, vol. iv., p. 80. 





333 horses, could only place 71 on parade. The 
16th Lancers, with a strength of 438, could only 
furnish 82 horses considered fit for work. The 
Composite Regiment of Household Cavalry and the 
9th Lancers had each half of their strength in- 
effective. 

The P.V.O. also inspected the recently issued 
remounts and concurred that many, some forty, 
were unfit for duty owing to lameness or sore 
backs, although it must be remembered that these 
horses had not yet done a day’s work. 

The result of this inspection was communicated 
to the authorities, and Lieut.-Colonel Rayment took 
the opportunity of reminding them that starvation 
was the cause of this breakdown, which could have 
been avoided had the animals been fed on common- 
sense and humane principles, and had his represen- 
tations on the matter been listened to by the Military 
Authorities at CapeTown. The latter, though acting 
under General Buller’s orders in this matter in 
November, 1899, were always in a position to tele- 
graph to him for permission to increase the ration, 
and raise it to that which the Forces in Natal were 
then actually receiving under General Buller’s 
authority. Nothing but rigid opposition was offered 
to Lieut.-Col. Rayment’s suggestions, and the fruit 
of this had now been reaped a thousand-fold. 

The result of the inspection of the horses of the 
Cavalry Division by the Acting Principal Veteri- 
nary Officer appeared to have caused the authori- 
ties considerable concern, for on the 1ith April an 
Army Order was issued, of which the following is 
an extract :— 


‘‘ The Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief fully recog- 
nises that under certain circumstances, and when some 
important advantage can be gained by sustained rapidity of 
movement, the sacrifice of horses may become a military 
necessity. Contingencies of this nature have occurred 
during the recent operations, and have no doubt contribu- 
ted in no-small degree to the present condition of the 
mounted corps. On the other band, there have been 
periods when the troops have halted, or only marched 
short distances, and on these occasions it is to be feared that 
due care has not always been taken to feed the horses at 
short intervals, and to water them whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered. Moreover, Lord Roberts has frequently 
observed that men remain mounted when there is no 
necessity for it, and on the line of march he has never yet 
seen the horses being led.’’ 

‘* Making every allowance for long and rapid marches, 
want of water, and deficient forage, Lord Roberts is of 
opinion that if the horses, more particularly those of the 
cavalry and mounted infantry, had been better cared for, 
fewer of them would have become useless. The supply of 
remounts is not unlimited, besides which fresh horses are 
not likely to be immediately forthcoming at the moment 
when they may be most urgently wanted. The success of 
military operations in this country largely depends on the 
mobility of the troops employed, and this ceases as soon as 
the horses fall into bad condltion.”’ 

‘*The Field Marshal Commanding in Chief is confident 
that the officers to whom this Order is addressed are as 
anxious as himself to maintain the efficiency of their respec- 
tive Corps, and he appeals to them to spare no trouble in 
looking after the feeding and watering of their horses, and 
to see that the men dismount, and that the horses are 
allowed to graze on every possible opportunity."’ 

‘*His Lordship draws the special attention of General 
and Commanding Officers to this subject, which is of vital 
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importance to the Army in South Africa, and he holds 
them responsible that his instructions are clearly under- 
stood and strictly complied with by all those serving under 
them.”’ 

In the light of subsequent events it is quite safe 
to say that this Order did not influence the question 
of horse management one iota. This matter 
cannot be learned on service, the knowledge must 
be carried to the seat of war, not acquired there. 
For example, what possible influence could this 
admirably drawn Order effect upon the hordes of 
Mounted Infantry, hundreds of whom were as much 
strangers to the horse as the horse was to them? 
Horse management must be part of the regimental 
routine, just as much as any other portion of its 
interior economy. To expect it to be spontane- 
ously generated in the infantry, or a spirit aroused 
in the cavalry, unless pre-existent and latent, shows 
a want of practical acquaintance with this extra- 
ordinarily important question, on which may easily 
hang the fate of an Army, perhaps the fate of an 
Empire. It takes the ordinary soldier who has not 
been mixed up with horses before enlistment, from 
two to three years to learn how to look after his 
mount. 

We shall have more to say on this question in 
the proper place, but the publication on 11th April 
of the Order referred to shows the anxiety of those 
in charge of the operations on the question of horse 
management and remount supply. But the word- 
ing of the Order suggests that the influence of 
starvation rations—for which the mounted troops 
were in no way responsible—had been lost sight of. 

Sannah’s Post was but the first of a series of 
bold, vigorous, counter-strokes planned by General 
De Wet against Bloemfontein and its line of com- 
munication. To appreciate audacity and the value 
of mobility in war, one has but to read the daring 
enterprises of this skilful soldier, untrained in the 
theory of war, but with an acute natural aptitude 
for its practice. 

On 31st March he ambuscaded the British at 
Sannah’s Post, and in addition to the material 
harm previously recorded, occupied the water 
works supplying Bloemfontein and cut off the 
supply to the town. In this way he contributed 
considerably to the spread of enteric among the 
troops. On 3rd April he attacked Reddersburg, 40 
miles away, which he captured on the 4th.* On 
the night of the 4th heturned his head S.E. towards 
Wepener, 60 miles away, held by a British garrison 
of 2,000, mainly Colonial troops, and on the 9th 
hostilities against these began. The strength of 
the enemy was 10,000. For sixteen days and 
nights the Siege of Wepener was vigorously pushed. 
The besieged never left their trenches, and for three 
days and nights it poured with rain, the trenches 
being flooded. The.bitterness between the oppos- 





* ‘The Times History’’ in connection with this says: 
‘Two serious reverses within the space of five days, 
whereby De Wet captured 1,000 prisoners, seven guns, and 
convoy full of stores, awoke Lord Roberts from his opti- 
mistic impressions as to the demoralization of the Boers.’’ 
Vol. iv., p. 55. 





ing sides was here intense, colonial met colonial, it 
was civil war with all its savagery, for relations 
had espoused opposite sides. It became a point of 
honour with De Wet to capture the Colonial troops, 
and vigorous assaults were made with this intent. 
As the days passed the prospect of the appearance 
of relieving forces only caused the Republican Com- 
mandos to redouble their energy, but nothing could 
exceed the stout resistance offered by the garrison 
under a tempest of lead and iron. From two to 
three hundred shells a day were fired into the place. 
Finally, as the relieving forces approached, the 
siege had to be abandoned.¢ There were 1,804 
horses in Wepener, and of these nearly fifty per 
cent. were killed or wounded during the siege, 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining cover for them. 
This was a serious loss to the mobility of the 
Colonial Division, especially in the face of remount 
difficulties. 


When General French returned to Bloemfontein 
on 30th March, after the affair at Karree, he repre- 
sented that a move towards Pretoria, which was 
contemplated for the 7th April, gave his Brigades 
no time to refit, or the horses to rest.{ In conse- 
quence, a fortnight was granted in which to re- 
cuperate. This was no sooner arranged than it was 
at once upset by the operations of General De 
Wet after Sannah’s Post. All efforts at condition- 
ing the new and recuperation of the old horses had 
to be abandoned, and the army, instead of proceed- 
ing north to Pretoria, had to send a large force 
south to meet the enemy, who was occupying 
favourable positions in the south-east of the Free 
State, and besieging Wepener. To clear General 
De Wet out of the south-east of the Free State and 
relieve the sorely pressed Wepener was the duty 
assigned to Rundle, who with the 8th Division was 
now at Edenburg. We shall glance at his opera- 
tions presently ; they were not successful, and, in 
consequence, troops were sent from Bloemfontein, 
amongst others the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigades 
and Mounted Infantry, which, under General 
French, left on 22nd April. We intend to follow in 
diary form the work performed by the force. 

The 3rd Cavalry Brigade was made up of war 
worn horses and remounts; the 4th Brigade was 
composed of one regiment in good condition brought 
from Natal, and two regiments which had only been 
landed in the country a short time before, were still 
in ship-board condition, and utterly unfit for hard 
work. 

Fighting occurred the day the Force left Bloem- 
fontein, 7 horses being killed and 11 wounded; on 
23rd it was marching all day; on 24th it met the 
Republican Forces before Dewetsdorp, and a long 


+ The last shrapnel fired into Wepener bore the names 
of the gun detachment scratched on its surface, and with 
it a message to the Cape Mounted Rifles wishing them good- 
bye temporarily, and promising them early capture. The 
Histories of the War fail to convey the intense hatred 
between the English and Dutch Colonials. We have to 
look to the American Civil War for a parallel in modern 
times. 

t Goldmann, Op. cit., p. 202. 
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heavy day’s work resulted in 90 casualties in the 
two Brigades, of which 7 were killed and 36 died 
from exhaustion ; the 25th furnished another long 
day’s work clearing away the obstruction to the 
Wepener road, and on this day the siege was 
automatically raised, and De Wet went north. The 
Cavalry (4th Brigade) failed to accomplish its task 
before night. The day was wasteful in horses, 45 
died or were killed, and 27 were useless from other 
causes. The next day, 26th, it was found the 
enemy had slipped away and he was followed in a 
36-mile march towards Thabanchu, which was 
occupied by the Republican Forces holding open the 
Ladybrand Road for the retirement of their troops 
which had invested Wepener. At Thabanchu, the 
force with General French met that with General 
Ian Hamilton, the latter having come out of 
Bloemfontein. The combined forces on the 26th, 
27th and 28th were employed driving the enemy 
from his position and pressing him north. During 
these three days 13 horses were killed and 3 
wounded ; 70 died from exhaustion, and 92 were 
missing or unfit; on the 29th there was further 
fighting and the casualties were 78. On 30th, 
Hamilton fought at Houtnek, but being too weak 
the mounted troops were sent him; Houtnek was 
then captured, the road to Winburg opened, and on 
2nd May the horses had a rest, the first for eleven 
days. On 3rd May the 3rd and 4th Cavalry 
Brigades returned to Bloemfontein to refit. * 

The raid of De Wet was, for the time being, 
checked, and the advance on Pretoria about to occur. 

The wastage in the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigades. 
from 22nd April to 3rd May was as follows: killed 
27, wounded 14, died from exhaustion 100, missing 
or abandoned 170. Total 311. Nor did this com- 
prise all the casualties, for on arrival at Bloemfon- 
tein 500 sick animals were sent to hospital by the 
two Brigades. The total casualties were therefore 
800, out of an original strength of 1,800 (44°4%), or 
66 horses a day for the twelve days during which 
the force was absent, and of these the casualties 
due to fire were under fifty. It will be borne in 
mind that this loss involved the English horses of 
a brand-new Cavalry brigade. 





* In a critical examination of the cavalry operations con- 
nected with the relief of Wepener, ‘‘ The Times History,’’ 
vol. iv., p. 73, is particularly severe. It says the delay 
before Dewetsdorp on 23rd and 24th allowed the enemy 
time to mature their plans for escape. In reference to the 
final operations around Thabanchu they are described as 
fruitless, and their inception defective. From the above it 
would appear that the sacrifice of unconditioned horses had 
been useless. 

The German criticism of the events connected with the 
Relief of Wepener is to the effect that column after column 
was sent with no sort of co-ordinate direction, to ensure their 
working together with the one object of annihilating the 
Republican Forces. These had placed themselves volun- 
tarily in a desperate situation, from which escape was 
impossible had the opportunity of a concentric advance 
been more resolutely turned to advantage. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt the British Commander here let slip a favourable 
opportunity for bringing the War toa rapid conclusion.” 
German Official Account of the War in South Africa, Vol. I1., 









We shall now glance at the events occurring in 
the 8.E. of the Free State, which led to the Cavalry 
and other troops being suddenly sent south on 22nd 
April, at a time when they were endeavouring to 
obtain a needful rest. When Wepener became 
invested, the troops available on the spot were the 
scattered fragments of Gatacre’s late Division, and 
portions of the 8th Division which had just landed 
from England and were on their way to Kimberley 
when De Wet’s operations sent them to Edenburg 
in the Free State. In addition there was the 
Colonial Division under Brabant at Aliwal North. 
Of Gatacre’s Division we have seen nothing since it 
crossed the Orange River on 15th March; by this 
time, in addition to the veterinary officer named at 
p. 21, Major Crow had joined it as senior veterinary 
officer, and Lieuts. A. H. Lane and Conder. From 
17th March,when the Division reached Springfontein, 
Gatacre was busy breaking up his force into detach- 
ments, which were sent to protect the line of rail and 
garrison certain points in the 8.E. of the Free State, 
in order to consolidate the peaceful settlement so 
optimistically believed to exist. The return of the 
enemy into an area from which portions of their 
forces had only a few days previously hurriedly 
escaped was connected with the movements of 
General De Wet. Then followed the disasters at 
Reddersburg to one of Gatacre’s isolated forces, the 
hasty abandonment of Smithfield and Helvetia by 
others in order to prevent capture and the invest- 
ment of Wepener. t 

Columns for the relief of Wepener were formed 
by Brabant at Aliwal North, who had 1200 mount- 
ed men, and was joined by Hart with a Brigade 
from Natal, but several days’ delay occurred, and on 
18th April they were still awaiting orders at Roux- 
ville. On the same date Rundle with the 8th 
Division concentrated, after many transport delays, 
at Rosendale; with him was Chermside, who had 
relieved Gatacre of the 3rd Division, some Mounted 
Infantry, and the Imperial Yeomanry under 
Brabazon (see p. 54). This force was intended to 
drive the enemy from Dewetsdorp, where he occu- 
pied a front of five or six miles, screening the forces 
which were playing on Wepener; then to relieve 
Wepener by joining hands with Brabant and Hart, 
and next to drivethe enemy north. Up to the 21st 
April the attempts to carry this out had been un- 
successful, and on 22nd additional forces were sent 
south from Bloemfontein, including the cavalry 
under General French, whose operations have 
already been followed. } 

+ It seems a remarkable fact that the forward movement 
on Pretoria was planned for 7th April (see p. 55) at a time 
when 10,000 of the enemy were entering the 8.E. of the 
Free State, and getting behind the Army. Evidently the 
Intelligence Department was defective. 

{ Two points in connection with these operations may 
here be noted as a matter of interest in Staff work. 
French, according to the ‘‘ Official History of the War,"’ 
was not made acquainted with the Relief of Wepener, and 
consequently detached a portion of his force to go to its 
help—thereby giving his horses unnecessary work—while 
with the other he followed the Republican Forces north, 
nor did he know Hamilton was coming out of Bloemfontein ! 








p. 294. 
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The 8th Division, Commanded by General 
Rundle, landed in South Africa in April, and was 
ear-marked by Lord Roberts for the relief of 
Mafeking. For this purpose it was intended to 
send it to Kimberley to concentrate. Sannah’s 
Post and the succeeding disaster at Reddersburg 
necessitated bringing fresh troops into the Free 
State, and Rundle’s Division instead of going to 
Kimberley was diverted thither and detrained at 
Edenburg. Here it received its transport, supplies, 
and stores. There was considerable delay in 
arranging the transport, and the weather was vile 
from incessant rain, a great stumbling block to 
troops new to a country. Yet the matter was one 
of extreme urgency, the force covering the enemy 
besieging Wepener was in the vicinity of Dewets- 
dorp, and had to be pushed aside. Lord Roberts 
wished Wepener to be relieved by 23rd April. 
Rundle left the line of rail on 19th April, and never 
saw it again for two years. He concentrated for 
action to the west of Dewetsdorp. With him were 
12,000 men, his mounted troops being. three 
battalions of Imperial Yeomanry under Brabazon * 
and some M.I. The board-ship infantry had only 
seven miles to walk from the rendezvous east of 
Reddersburg, but were unfit, and things moved so 
slowly during the first day’s operations that the 
Commander-in-Chief determined to send re-inforce- 
ments from Bloemfontein, and directed the attack 
to be suspended until they arrived. The result of 
that we have seen at p 56. 

Rundle followed French to Thabanchu ; evidence 
of the loss of horses was everywhere. Lieut. A. H 
Lane, A.V.D., had at Edenburg been appointed 
S.V.O. of the 8th Division. His first duty was to 
endeavour to collect some of these animals and get 
them to the line of rail. Laminitis and exhaustion 
were the chief cause of trouble. These horses 
belonged to the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigades and 
Mounted Infantry. They were left behind on the 
veldt in pursuance of a deliberate policy advocated 
by the S.V.O. Cavalry Division, and approved by 
General French, on 1st March at Paardeberg. The 
Order was to the effect that horses suffering from 
laminitis, exhaustion, and otherwise unfit to pro- 
ceed were not to be destroyed if, in the opinion of 
the veterinary officer, they were likely to recover, 
but were to be left on the veldt near water and 
where grazing was obtainable. It was recognised 
that under these conditions many would recover 
spontaneously and be again available for service. 
This absolutely sound policy saved hundreds of 
horses from destruction, but it required as its com- 
plement, machinery for collecting the abandoned, 
and no facilities for organising this existed in the 
Cavalry Division. 

Lieut. A. H. Lane was permitted by General 
Rundle to arrange measures for sweeping up the 
animal wastage left in the track of a force, and a 





*The Veterinary Officers with these were Lieutenants 
Huband, Aulton, and W. Wallis, and C.V.S. Donaldson 
with the M.I. Company. Lieut. E. Brown, A.V.D., was 
with the Artillery, and C.V.5. Swanston with the Transport. 





Mobile Veterinary Detachment resulted, which 
marched in the rear of the column, collected and 
took along with it all the horses which had been 
abandoned by the force, and destroyed the unfit. 
When later in the operations it was found that 
leaving the burgher his horses provided him with 
the means of resistance, orders were given to clear 
the farms of stock. The scope of this detachment 
then widened, and it was directed to include the 
collection of horses from the various farms, so that 
a man might be provided with a fresh mount before 
his own became past recovery. The value of this 
is self-evident, and before long other column Com- 
manders adopted it. + The matter cannot here be 
further dealt with, it suffices to indicate how early 
in the war the veterinary service was prepared to 
do valuable salvage work if only some staff were 
given it for the purpose. 

Arriving at Thabanchu at the end of April, the 
8th Division were joined on 8th May by the Colonial 
Division, and thenceforth General Brabant’s force 
of 3000 was attached to Rundle’s Division. The 
district which Rundle had now entered possessed 
the richest soil in South Africa, and was conse- 
quently known as the granary. The local com- 
mandos contained the best fighters in the Free 
State. The country was excessively difficult from 
its mountainous nature, there was no line of rail, 
and to make matters worse there was very little 
transport available. The duty assigned to this 
Division was to advance gradually, drive back the 
enemy, and on no account to allow him to break 
through between the Basuto border and Thabancbu. 

Though the Republicans had been pushed back 
by Hamilton in consequence of the action at 
Houtnek, a strong rear guard was left behind to 
deal with Rundle at Thabanchu. This, however, 
after considerable fighting, was gradually forced 
back, and by the 17th May the Colonial Division 
was at Ladybrand. On 24th Ficksburg was 
occupied, while Rundle’s left arm stretched out 40 
miles, and reste/ at Bresler’s Flat, 20 miles S.E. of 
Winburg. 

These details are necessary if we are to under- 
stand the position in the general advance to 
Pretoria, and to appreciate the amount of work 
performed by the animals of this Division in its 
sweeping up operations. For two years it, or frac- 
tions of it, tramped up and down this portion of the 
Free State, marching and fighting. It was the only 
Division which resisted the erosion of a guerilla 
war, and never lost its identity. We do not propose 
at present to carry the account further. It will be 
obvious that the force was greatly scattered which, 
while enormously increasing the difficulties of 
veterinary supervision, simplified the question of 
feeding. This Division had, from the beginning, 





+ Even this beneficent measure is not without its draw- 
backs. Some men are rendered even more careless by the 
knowledge that a fresh horse is available for them. 
Further, no more ‘‘ remounts’’ should accompany & force 
than there are men to look after them, or they are sure to 
be neglected. 
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to live on the country, though at first with such 
restrictions that it neutralised the effect such a 
procedure should have had. At this time we were 
still under the impression that the oath of neutrality 
would be observed, and the farms and supplies of 
these men were accordingly denied to our own 
troops, though liberally utilized by tne enemy. 


We must now return to Bloemfontein, and take 
up the narrative from the beginning of April subse- 
quent to the Acting P.V.O.’s inspection, referred to 
at p 54. 

t will be remembered (p. 20) that No. 2 Field 
Veterinary Hospital, B Section, was at Naauwpoort 
doing good work under most disadvantageous 
circumstances. As soon as Bloemfontein was 
entered, the Acting P.V.O. at Cape Town was 
anxious to get this hospital moved forward to 
the Capital, where he knew an immense amount 
of work awaited it. Moreover, the advance veteri- 
nary depdt of stores was urgently required, * for the 
troops had nearly exhausted their supply. The 
hospital at Naauwpoort at this time contained 330 
sick, and batches were arriving daily, frequently at 
night. No one knew from where they had come. 

In view of the Naauwpoort hospital moving, 
arrangements were made to send the debilitated to 
a farm, and retain the sick in a local hospital, to be 
formed out of nothing, and conducted by a Civil 
Veterinary Surgeon with no experience of army 
methods or system ; but for this, at the moment, 
there was no help. A similar condition of affairs 
continued, more or less, throughout the war, and 
was a close parallel to sending untrained men and 
horses against a skilful and well-mounted enemy. 

It was not until 10th April that the Naauwpoort 
hospital arrived at Bloemfontein, and then difficulty 
and delay arose in connection with transporting it 
to the approved site south of the town. On 13th, 
it was possible to open the Advance Depot of Stores, 
and the issuing of medicines, dressings and chests 
went on continuously for several days. In the 
meantime the sick were arriving literally by shoals ; 
on 17th, there were 531 in hospital with 22 South 
African natives to look after them. It was impossi- 
ble, with such a minute staff, to do more than 
attempt to water and feed the horses. Fortunately, 
the Acting P.V.O. in South Africa was on the spot, 
and lost no opportunity of impressing on the author- 
ities that this hospital could not expand without the 
needful labour for attending on the sick. The 
weather was bad, rain fell day and night,+ and 
killed off the weaker cases by dozens. The hospital 
lines were a quagmire, the dead and dying lay 
everywhere, and the living were in pitiable plight for 
want of proper attention. There were 570 in 
hospital, more than the strength of a Cavalry 





* This Depot of Stores was not recognised by Regulation, 
and was provided by the forethought and experience of the 
Acting P.V.O., who knew the impossibility of supplying the 
Field Army with Veterinary Stores from a Base hundreds 
of miles away. 

+ This was the weather which filled the Wepener trenches 
with water, and delayed Rundle’s concentration. 





regiment, with only 22 Kaffirs to look after them, 
and no more labour, soldiers or natives, to be had. 
In the face of this, an order was published that the 
fatal cases were in future to be buried by the 
hospital staff at a spot two miles away! The fact 
being that, without considerable delay, there was 
insufficient labour to remove the dead from the 
quagmire in which they fell, let alone to bury them. 

On 19th, it was evident matters had arrived at a 
climax, and the Acting P.V.O. gave orders that no 
more sick were to be admitted to hospital until 
personnel for their care had been obtained. 

Many weeks prior to the above, the expansion of 
veterinary hospitals had been foreseen by the Acting 
P.V.O., who had asked the authorities to cable to 
India for 125 native grooms for Veterinary Hospi- 
tals. These men had recently arrived in South 
Africa, and had promptly been taken by the 
Remount Department, and diverted from the service 
for which they were sent. About half were 
recovered by the 21st, and the hospital re-opened for 
the reception of cases, 150 being admitted that day. 
The professional staff of the hospital was strength- 
ened by one officer A.V.D. and one C.V. Surgeon, a 
much-needed help to Major Forsdyke, who had 
hitherto attempted to cope with the work single- 
handed, and had shown amidst surroundings of 
extraordinary difficulty, trial and depression, a 
steady untiring zeal, tactful attitude, and imper- 
turbable exterior. 

By 23rd April there were 947 cases in hospital, 
and this did not include the hundreds of debilitated 
horses sheltered at Fischer’s Farm, and the scores 
still left on the veldt. : 

On 29th April, the sick in hospital numbered 1357 
animals (amongst which it was noticeable there were 
very few mules), and to look after them and carry out 
all the varied duties there were 100 Indian natives. 
The drawing and issuing of rations alone for this 
number of horses, was in itself a great tax on the 
slender staff. Moreover, we have seen that from 
the early days at Naauwpoort the formation of an 
advanced depét for stores, without a staff to conduct 
it, led to the hospital staff being utilised for this 
work, to the neglect of their regular duties. The 
issue of medicines and dressings at Bloemfontein 
was on a colossal scale to hundreds of applicants of 
Regular and Colonial Forces. Issues were being 
made the whole day and even at night, and conse- 
quently withdrew trom the hospital, staff intended 
for other duties, but it was most necessary there 
os be no complaint that stores were unobtain- 
able. 

On 2nd May Colonel Matthews arrived at Bloem- 
fontein from Cape Town, took over the duties of 
P.V.O. South Africa, and on 4th Lieut.-Colonel 
Raymond returned to Cape Town on the Line of 
Communications. On this date there were 1920 
sick in hospital with only 123 attendants. 

On 3rd May, the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigade 
returned to Bloemfontein from the April operations 
in the Free State (see p. 56), and on 6th they sent 
500 sick animals to hospital, or 250 each Brigade. 
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On 7th May the number sick in hospital was 
2,500, * and for these only 125 attendants existed. 
This was the maximum number of sick reached by 
this hospital in Bloemfontein, and matters were at 
breaking point when relief was obtained by opening 
another farm (Lynch’s) for the reception of debili- 
tated and sick animals. The relief was only tem- 
porary ; for instance, on the 8th and 9th May 1000 
cases were sent to Lynch's Farm, and 642 fresh 
sick were admitted to hospital! 

It was now decided for sanitary reasons to move 
the hospital six miles out of Bloemfontein, estab- 
lishing a receiving hospital in the town for not 
more than 200 sick, and maintaining the advance 
depot for stores. The professional personnel for 
these various expansions was found with difficulty, 
while the subordinate staff was, as usual, not forth- 
coming. 

We have intentionally given a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the vicissitudes of this hospital, 
and the work it attempted to perform, both in 
justice to those who tried to make bricks without 
straw, and as an object lesson of the strain thrown 
upon the Veterinary Service under war conditions. 
The above hospital is not a solitary example of the 
difficulties met with, but one of many which 
occurred subsequently. It was the first hospital 
in Cape Colony and the first in the Orange Free 
State, and if it failed to afford full relief this was 
not due to any want of forethought on the part of 
those charged with its management, but to the 
difficulty in obtaining the needful hospital labour | 
which question could only be dealt with by the 
military authorities. What the latter had to con- 
tend with at and before this time can scarcely be 
imagined. The town of Bloemfontein was one 
vast enteric hospital, and its water supply in the 
hands of theenemy. Every large house and public 
building contained the sick and dying, the very 
approaches contained the dead. As fast as men 
died their beds were occupied by fresh cases. The 
dead were brought to the cemetery daily by hand, 
in ox waggons, or ambulances, and -buried a dozen 
at a time in pits. | 

An active enemy lay on the flank and front of 
the Army which was being organised for the 
advance on Pretoria. Supplies had to be collected 
both for immediate use and as a reserve, every 
mouthful of which had to come over a line of rail 
which was being damaged nightly. Is it any 
wonder that the Field Veterinary Hospital found 
that its interests must necessarily come last? We 
have entered into the above explanation in order 


* It must not be supposed that these numbers represent 


the total sick horses in Bloemfontein. On this date there 
were also 3000 debility cases at Fischer’s Farm ! 


+ It will be remembered that India only provided technical 
personnel for these hospitals: men to look after the horses 
had to be furnished by the Corps concerned, but they 
could not be spared, and rightly so. 


{ Within ten days of the occupation of Bloemfontein 
there were 1000 men sick in hospital; on 4th May there 
were 4500 sick, ‘‘ Times History,"’ vol. iv., p. 14. 





to show that good reason existed for the difficult 
situation which confronted the Veterinary Service, 
and that posterity may learn something of what 
these difficulties were and frame its judgment 
accordingly. 

It is necessary to retrace our steps a little in 
order to learn what other veterinary work was 
being done at Bloemfontein during April and May. 
The Acting P.V.O. South Africa, after inspecting 
what remained of the Cavalry Division (p. 54), next 
saw the collection of sick at Fischer’s Farm. He 
was horrified at the sore backs (p. 42), not only 
their number but their extraordinary severity, and 
learned for the first time that there were Command- 
ing Officers of certain cavalry regiments who would 
not allow their sore back cases to be reported to 
the Veterinary Officer until they were so bad that 
to carry a saddle, let alone a man, was impossible. 
Many attempts have been made to define cruelty, 
but none have been considered satisfactory. If for 
military purposes it can be described as the inflic- 
tion of unnecessary pain, then a great deal of 
necessary cruelty in war must obviously occur. 
But it is perfectly well known that the regiments 
alluded to, while lying on the western line before 
the Kimberley advance, still refused at this time 
to allow their sore back cases to be seen by the 
Veterinary Officer, and for this there can be no 
excuse. A squadron which shows a good paper 
strength is of very little effective use if the backs 
under the saddles are raw, or the withers the size of 
a small cheese and riddled with fistula! It is 
easy to understand the desire of the Squadron 
Commander to keep his ranks filled, but that 
cannot be effected by concealing disease and injury. 
These are bound to come to light later, but the 
time for palliative treatment has then passed: 
especially is this true of sore backs. 

In the town of Bloemfontein the Acting P.V.O. 
inspected the Remount Depot (pp. 41 and 53), and 
found it in a-very dirty condition and unfit for occu- 
pation. This was due to the weather and the 
shortage of labour, such as that under which the 
hospital was also labouring. The pressure of work 
at this time was considerable. The Remount 
Service alone could have utililized the entire avail- 
able staff of Veterinary Officers in Bloemfontein 
Their demands for Veterinary Officers were constant 
and pressing, many C.V. Surgeons had already 
arrived, but employment could have been found for 
twelve additional Veterinary Officers with the 
troops and sick and Bloemfontein ; five were already 
sick and one wounded. 

On 8th April pleuro-pnemonia appeared in the ox 
transport now being collected for the general 
advance on Pretoria, and caused grave anxiety. If 
it spread the advance would, for the time being, be 
impossible. The sick were isolated, but, as under 
the terms of the contract, pleuro-pneumonia was 
not a disease for which compensation was given, 
the owners refused to destroy. Isolation in a big 
camp is, at all times, a difficult matter, and though 
the affected animals were placed two miles out on 
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the veldt, there was no force which could compel 
the natives in charge to remain there, nor prevent 
them mixing with their fellow drivers of other 
cattle. Further cases were anxiously looked for, 
the whole of the oxen, numbering many thousands, 
were inspected daily by those in charge. Fortu- 
nately, a good distance existed between the affected 
group, numbering roughly 5000. and the other 
transport of the army, and the great object was to 
confine the outbreak to the original group. Fortu- 
nately, the railway ran between these two large 
herds of cattle, and was used as a dividing line ; no 
cattle were allowed to cross the railway in either 
direction, and sentries were posted at ail level 
crossings to ensure this. The alarm was consider- 
able, so that Major F. Smith, the Veterinary 
Inspector of Transport oxen, was given a free 
hand and every support. In the course of a few 
days other cases occurred, and the recommendation 
to inoculate the affected herd was placed before the 
authorities and approved. Over 5000 animals were 
inoculated. Practically, no more cases occurred, 
and the transport was fit to move when the army 
was ready to advance on Pretoria in the early days 
of May. 


One point further in connection with Bloemfon- 
tein remains to be mentioned, and that is the 
existence of glanders in the Cavalry Division, 
referred toat p. 41. The first cases occurred among 
the mules of its transport at Osfontein on 3rd 
March, four animals being destroyed. After the 
force arrived at Bloemfontein, and up to the end of 
April, fourteen horses and seven mules were found 
affected with the disease, and the majority of these 
occurred in the 3rd Cavalry Brigade. Five of the 
above horses were Argentine remounts, and in two 
the disease was detected on the same day that the 
animals were issued by the Remount Authorities. 
One of the affected mules also was a remount, and 
had been issued only two days previously. It is 
noteworthy that the first case of glanders among 
the horses in the Field dates from 10th April, and 
that the affected animal was a remount issued a 
few hours previously. Up to this time glanders 
was unknown among the horses of the regular 
forces, and the existence of these cases, especially 
among remounts, was most disquieting. Within 
the next few months the disease was prevalent 
throughout the entire area of operations. 


Before proceeding to take up the veterinary his- 
tory of the advance on Pretoria, there are some 
outstanding matters to be dealt with in order to 
bring the general history of the war up to the 
period at which we have now arrived, ?.e., the begin- 
ning of May, 1900. These outstanding matters will 
be dealt with in the following order: The Siege of 
Kimberley, November, 1899, to February, 1900; the 
Rebellion in Cape Colony, January—May, 1900; 
Baden-Powell’s Frontier Force, October 1899 to 
May 1900, including the Siege and Relief of 
Mafeking. 





THE SIEGE OF KIMBERLEY. 
NovemBer, 1899—Fesrvary, 1900. 


The siege of this town presents little of veteri- 
nary interest. A mere handful of mounted troops 
existed, some 800-900 all told, and although there 
was at least one civil practitioner shut up, after- 
wards Civil Veterinary Surgeon Hill, no record 
exists of the diseases occurring during the invest- 
ment. Nevertheless, a mention of Kimberley must 
be made, as it was the measures for the relief of 
this town which led to the destruction of the 
Cavalry Division. It is remarkable the optimism 
with which the Government of Cape Colony, before 
the declaration of War, regarded the safety of this 
isolated town on the veldt, situated within a stone’s 
throw of the Orange Free State border. The local 
authorities were assured in June that their fears of 
investment were groundless, and anticipations with- 
out foundation. Nevertheless, the town authorities 
made private arrangements for its defence. A 
month before War was declared, Colonel Kekewich 
arrived, and shortly afterwards a microscopic 
nucleus of regular troops, who, finally with the 
local forces had to hold a perimeter of twenty 
miles. Mr. Rhodes got into Kimberley, the town 
of his special creation, by practically the last train 
from the south. 


On 14th October Kimberley was cut off from the 
world. On 27th there was a fight, but it was not 
until the 3rd November that the investment was 
nearly completed; on this day the enemy cut off 
100 dairy cows, 200 slaughter oxen, and the whole 
of the mules of the sanitary service of the western 
section of the town. There is no statement as to 
how these animals were captured, but no doubt 
while grazing. We have seen a similar loss occurred 
in Ladysmith. 


These two towns were, however, very different in 
every respect. Kimberley does not lie in a hole 
surrounded by hills, and, as a mining centre, it 
possessed facilities for defence denied the small tin 
town on the banks of the Klip. Kimberley also 
possessed a large population, and an enormous 
capital locked up in its mines. The official date of 
the beginning of the siege was 6th November, and 
for four months this centre of industrial enterprise 
had to protect itself. 


* A remarkable instance of this is to be found in the 
28-pounder gun manufactured during the siege, in order the 
better to cope with the enemy’s ordnance. The gun was 
designed from a stray copy of an Engineering Journal, and 
constructed by a civil engineer who had no previous experi- 
ence of this class of work, and without the specie! plant 
required im its contruction. It was completed in twenty- 
four days. ‘‘ Truly a feat of which any mechanical establish- 
ment might be proud.’’ ‘‘ Times History,’’ Vol. 1V., p. 560. 

Mafeking, with only the resources of a railway workshop, 
and the personality of the indefatigable Major Panzera, 
manufactured a four-inch Howitzer and ammunition during 
the siege. 
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The garrison by means of reconnaissances kept 
the enemy employed; he, on the other hand, made 
no serious attempt to break in. Already, in October, 
the town was impatient for relief, and the tension 
between the military commander and Mr. Rhodes 
did not diminish by the prolongation of the invest- 
ment. Methuen, on 23rd November, signified his 
hope of reaching Kimberley with a relief force by 
the 27th November, but both his operations, and 
that undertaken by the garrison to reduce the 
opposition facing Methuen, were unattended by 
success. The result of Magersfontein was known 
at Kimberley on 15th December, and it was then 
recognised that the town would have to wait longer 
for relief. 

On 8th January the consumption of horse flesh 
began, and from then until the end of the siege 
600 horses were destroyed for the purposes of food. 
We have seen the method adopted at Ladysmith of 
dealing with this ration. In Kimberley the aversion 
against the actual use of horseflesh was consider- 
able, and the difficulty was overcome by the conver- 
sion of the material into soup in lieu of a meat 
ration. Some 16,000 pints a day are said to have 
been issued. 

The month of February was an anxious time. 
Communication by signal had been opened with 
Methuen, and it appeared to the military authorities 
that the question of surrender was being considered. 
It was probably this which influenced the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to sacrifice his Cavalry Division, 
see p. 30. It subsequently turned out that surrender 
was never intended, and that what had been taken 
as a threat by Rhodes was done to galvanize life in- 
to the military operations without. It was a 
calamity, for it is now known that there was no real 
urgency, and that Kimberley could have been 
automatically relieved without the sacrifice in horses 
which this necessitated. 

Its relief on 15th February has already been 
dealt with at p. 34. Had its terrible cost to the 
cavalry been fully recognised by Rhodes, something 
more might have been done when the railway 
opened on 19th February to feed its starving horses 
then lying above Paardeberg Drift. That this was 
feasible may be gathered from the fact that by the 
13th March Methuen had collected at Kimberley 
three weeks supply of forage for 22,000 animals. ® 

The political factors connected with Kimberley, 
its neglected defence in the first instance, and its 
hysterical clamouring for relief in the second, are 
discreditable features. 


THE REBELLION IN CAPE COLONY. 
Janvary-May, 1900. 


Those who knew anything of South African 
affairs recognised that the next greatest danger to 
the enemy without was the enemy within. The 
British have never been loved by the Dutch popu- 
lation. In the northern inaccessible regions of the 


Colony to the west of the railway, the people were, 
as elsewhere, heart and soul in sympathy with 
their brothers of the Free State and Transvaal, but 
in addition, in the northern districts they openly 
joined the forces of the enemy. 

The story drags out for some months, but a bare 
outline is sufficient for our purpose, which is only 
intended to illustrate the work performed by the 
mounted forces. It must be remembered that the 
affected districts to the west of the line in Northern 
Cape Colony and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
are situated in a wild inhospitable region, parts of 
it being little better than desert, no railway pene- 
trated the interior, and the small bitter population 
saw very little of the outside world. Their isolated 
position rendered them very inaccessible, and the 
consequent loss in animals from long marches in 
inhospitable districts all the greater. The system 
adopted by the enemy to stir up rebellion was to 
send recruiting parties down to the Colony west of 
the line. Some of these came from the Transvaal 
forces as far north as Vryburg; Cronje also sent a 
recruiting Commando from Magersfontein. The 
enthusiasm with which the rebels entered the fold, 
and subsequently assisted in the annexation of 
British territory by an enemy-in-arms against the 
forces of the Crown, was evidence of the deeply 
rooted spirit of rebellion. 

The first operations against them were under- 
taken from Belmont towards the end of December, 
a small force of rebels being located thirty miles 
from that point at Sunnyside. The operations 
were successful and damped the ardour of the rebels 
in this district for a month. The far isolated 
Prieska district in Northern Cape Colony received 
attention in January. A small flying column being 
sent from De Aar to Prieska ¢ to crush incipient 
rebellion. Between 22nd January and the 11th 
February the column covered 300 miles, returning 
in a hurry to join French at Ramdam for the Relief 
of Kimberley. 

During the operations preceding the capture of 
Cronje, matters in the Prieska district became more 
serious, the Orange River had been crossed by the 
emissaries of the enemy on 15th February, and 
Lord Milner urged that military operations should 
be undertaken, for by this time not only Prieska 
but Upington, Calvinia, and Kenhardt were in 
rebellion, which was spreading to Carnarvon and 
Victoria West. The latter being close to the line 
of rail on the main road to Cape Town showed how 
the disaffection was travelling south. 

To meet the trouble three columns were organ- 
ised. One marched from Victoria West to Car- 
narvon, and subsequently Kenhardt; { another 
from De Aar to Prieska; a third further north from 
the Orange River to Prieska. It was intended that 
the two latter columns should meet and enclose 
the rebel commandos. 

The De Aar column, consisting of 44th Battery, 
two companies C.I.V. M.I., Warwick M.I., and 


+ Distance 110 miles. 








* ‘Times History,’’ Vol. IV., p. 210 


t Distance 200 miles, 
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South Australian M.I. was driven back on 7th 
March. The Carnarvon column consisting of one 
company Derby M.I., two companies Canadian M.I., 
two batteries {Canadian Artillery, and West Aus- 
tralian M.I. arrived at that place on 17th March. 

In consequence of the repulse of the De Aar 
column Lord Kitchener was sent to conduct the 
operations, and with considerable reinforcements, 
amounting to 3,000 men, consisting, among others, 
of the 7th Dragoon Guards, Oxford, Stafford, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Suffolk, Hampshire, and 
Warwick Companies of Imperial Yeomanry, and 
one squadron each of Nisbett’s and Kitchener's 
Horse, advanced on Prieska with the object of 
cutting off the Rebel Commandos, from the Orange 
River. Another column starting at the same time 
nearer the Orange River was intended to block the 
fords. The rebel leaders and Transvaal instigators 
of the rebellion left Prieska a day or two before 
Kitchener arrived, in spite of his rapid movements, 
he having made a forced march of 40 miles on 18th 
March to find the enemy had fled on 17th. 

This was the first work the Yeomanry were 
called upon to perform, and an account of the 
march from one who took part in it gives some 
notion of the work expected from horses which had 
only been a short time in the country :-— 

‘*It soon became known that the mounted men were 
going right through to Prieska, 42 miles off. The last 30 
miles were done at a very quick rate without a halt; it was 
a terribly trying day for the horses. A great part of the 
column rode in close order along the road for the sake of 
greater speed, the heat was intense, and the dust rose up so 
thick that you could scarcely see the man who rode next 
you, and the horses could not see the ground, ... . Our 
horses were sadly in need of rest; 37 out of the whole 
column had dropped dead on the road and others were not 
very much better.’’ * 

The two columns met in Prieska, Lord Kitchener 
then retired to the line of rail, General Settle 
assumed command and brought the remaining 
rebels to order, occupying Upington on 3rd April. | 
While this was occurring, the Victoria West- 
Carnarvon Column was put in motion for Kenhardt 
to arrest rebel leaders. It was an exceptionally 
trying march owing to the continuous heavy rain. 
In places the waggons had to be man-handled for 
some miles through three feet of water. This 
Column suffered greatly from sickness among both 
men and horses of the N.Z. Mounted Rifles. } 

The principal towns in the disaffected area 
were then garrisoned, and the rebels having fied 
north of the river, the drifts by which only they 
could return were occupied. The Rebellion thus 
stamped out by Kitchener and Settle never again 
assumed serious proportions, and nothing further 
was heard of it for a year. The actual loss in 
animals is unknown, but from what has been stated 
above it was undoubtedly heavy. ** 





* Trooper 8008 I.Y., The Hon. Sidney Peel, Chap. IV., 


p. 26. 
+ The distance from Prieska to Upington is 120 miles. 


t ‘‘ Official History,’’ Vol. III., p. 15. 








Far away to the north-west of Kimberley, situated 
in the inhospitable Bechuanaland Protectorate, lies 
on the edge of a desert, a place known as Kuru- 
man. Its size may be judged from the fact that 
the population consisted of 35 policemen as a 
garrison, 33 white settlers, and 15 natives. Against 
this isolated post the enemy sent 400 troops, and 
from the 12th November to Ist January the garrison 
held out until artillery was brought up to compel 
surrender. The defence of Kuruman by Major Bates 
of the Cape Police constitutes a magnificent record. 
South of Kuruman lies Griqualand West, a district 
occupied by some of the best Dutch fighting material 
in South Africa, all in a state of ferment. It had not 
been possible to deal with this immense district 
when the rebellion broke out. Methuen, it is true, 
had tried some operations in the Barkley district 
when he reached Kimberley, but was unsuccessful. 
So long as the disaffection remained the western 
line could never be safe. In May, 1900, Sir 
Charles Warren, who knew the country well, was 
sent against the rebels. His force was 2000 strong, 
including six companies of Imperial Yeomanry, 
some regular M.I., Cape Police, and Cape Artillery 
and Infantry. Warren concentrated at Belmont 
on 20th May, captured Douglas on 21st, * and on 
26th halted at Faber’s Put, a few miles from its 
objective, Campbell.+ Early on the morning of 
30th the force, while asleep, was attacked by a 
rebel commando, who first stampeded the Yeomanry 
horses and scattered them in all directions. The 
enemy were finally driven off, but no pursuit was 
possible owing to the loss of horses. “It was 
noticed that few but the English horses stampeded, 
most of the Cape and Hungarian horses did not 
stray far from Camp.”’~ Some of the horses 
strayed over twenty miles. The loss of horses at 
Faber’s Put is not given. Inasmuch as the enemy 
fired at point-blank range into the kraal containing 
them they must have been heavy. The Griqualand 
rebellion ended by the surrender of the rebels near 
Kuruman, || and by July the district was quiet and 
the safety of the Western railway line assured. 


BADEN-POWELL’S 
BECHUANA AND RHODESIA FORCES. 


It is no duty of this history to criticise the 
measures taken by the Government to strengthen 
the weak points in South Africa in anticipation of 
hostilities. There can be no doubt that the war 
came as a great surprise to all who were within the 
circle of the Cabinet, as well as to men like Mr. 
Rhodes, who believed they understood the political 
situation and the character of the enemy. 


sit The Veterinary Officers with these columns | were 
Captain Sanderson, N.Z.M.R., Lieut. Griffiths, A.V.D., 
C. V. Surgeons G. T. Jackson and Swanton. The names 
of the Yeomanry Officers are unknown. 

* Douglas is forty miles from Belmont. 

+ Sixty miles from Belmont. 

} “* Official History,’’ vol. iii., p. 21. 

|| Belmont to Kuruman 150 miles. 
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In the summer of 1899 it was determined to send 
Colonel Baden-Powell to South Africa to raise 
locally two mounted regiments for the defence of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Rhodesia. One 
of these, the Protectorate Regiment, was to be 
raised at Mafeking, and commanded by Colonel 
Hore ; the other, the Rhodesia Regiment, was for 
the defence of Rhodesia, and to be raised by Colonel 
Plumer at Buluwayo. 

The officers for these future regiments arrived at 
Cape Town on Ist August, and included Lieut. 
J. Moore, Veterinary Officer to Colonel Plumer, and 
Lieut. W. D. Smith, Veterinary Officer to Colonel 
Hore. 

Both these officers brought a small amount of 
veterinary equipment from home, but this was 
supplemented by stores collected or arranged for in 
Cape Town by Lieut. A. H. Lane, A.V.D.,* including 
a reserve supply, which subsequently proved of the 
utmost value when this force was cut off from the 
world. + 

The horses for the above regiments were purchased 
in Cape Colony, but were mainly animals obtained 
from the Free State by a well-known agent, and 
purchased by Colonel Stevenson of the Remount 
Department, with whom was Lieut. England, A.V.D. 
At the time of which we are speaking purchasing 
was occurring at Kimberley, and a few miles away 
from that town a Remount Depdt had been estab- 
lished. Lieut. Smith, who arrived at Kimberley on 
9th August, took over charge of this depét until it 
was broken up, which occurred as soon as the 
regiments were mounted. 

No one can form any notion of the hard work 
incurred in raising a temporary regiment but those 
who have had experience of the process. The 
remounts on arrival at their destination are, in many 
cases, suffering from the usual disorders of young 
horses; their feeding, management, and general 
care have to be carried out by men as new to 
military service as the horses themselves. During 
the welding process, the mass is held together solely 
by the personality of the officers. It was found 
that the adaptable man, recruited in the Colony, 
soon acquired a useful working knowledge of what 
was necessary. 

The horses which were sent to these regiments 
were small, averaging 14-1 to 14°3, varied from 5 to 
10 years of age, and were generally a useful lot. 
Those which went to Buluwayo had to undergo the 
mallein test on arrival, for Rhodesia was the first 
State in South Africa to insist on all new importa- 
tions being tested. Neither at Buluwayo, nor with 
the remounts which went to Mafeking, were any 
reactions obtained from the mallein test. 

The Rhodesia remounts suffered a good deal from 





* The P.V.O. being in Natal. 


+ At the time it was thought that the reserve was un- 
necessarily large, but Lieut. Lane’s judgment was confirmed 
before long. He also advised one officer to take a sack of 
flour with him. This turned out an excellent investment, 
for when Mafeking was besieged it was valued at £35 for 
hospital comforts 








coughs, colds and strangles. The remounts at 
Mafeking developed influenza, but fortunately of a 
mild type, otherwise they appear to have had less 
sickness than those sent to Rhodesia. 

The shoeing of the horses of the Protectorate 
and Rhodesian Regiments was carried out by 
farriers and shoeing smiths seut from the cavalry 
at home. Nine were posted to each regiment. 
These men received less pay than is given a private 
soldier of an irregular regiment. 

The shoes for these animals were selected at Cape 
Town, those for Rhodesia being sent up without 
nails.} Fortunately a civilian contractor, whose 
name is a household word in Africa, held a stock of 
suitable nails and shoes, and he was drawn upon. 
Light field forges were used, but the Rhodesia Regi- 
ment found that the light shoe suitable for this class 
of horse could readily be altered cold, and discarded 
the forge excepting in standingcamp. In the forge 
they made their own charcoal. The horses were 
not shod behind unless necessary, and hind shoes 
were used as fore. By not shoeing behind the 
amount of work was greatly reduced. The shoeing 
of the horses of the Protectorate Regiment is dealt 
with later. 

Up to this point everything in common between 
the two regiments, of what was now known as the 
“Frontier Force,” ends. Their spheres of opera- 
tions were at first widely separated, for the Rho- 
desia Regiment looked after the northern frontier 
line of the Transvaal, while the Protectorate Regi- 
ment was employed in Mafeking, on the western 
frontier. We shall consider these under the two 
heads of Plumer’s Force and the siege of Mafeking. 


CoLONEL PLUMER’s Force. 
Oct. 1899, tro May, 1900. 


On 3rd October, after the hasty training pre- 
viously referred to, this force, numbering 350 
horses, moved south en route to Tuli, 145 miles, a 
post near the Crocodile River, and close to the 
northern border of the Transvaal. This march was 
productive of the usual crop of sore backs and 
galls which result from want of condition and un- 
skilful saddling. The regiment travelled by 
squadrons a day apart, owing to the scarcity of 
water on the road. Tuli was reached on 14th 
October, and here it was learned that war had been 
declared. Tuli, dignified by the name of a fort, is 
a station occupied by the British 8.A. Police. It is 
situated on the bank of the Shashi River, 21 miles 
from Rhodes Drift, which crosses the Crocodile 





{ This is not an uncommon oversight made by the 
Ordnance Department. Horseshoes are also sometimes 
sent for mules, or Artillery draught shoes for Cavalry 
horses. The Ordnance Department is the universal provider 
for the army. It issues everything, excepting medical and 
veterinary stores, that an army needs, froma siege gun with 
its ammunition to a kharki jacket. It is a wonderful organ- 
ization, but where horseshoes are concerned it should have 
a technical expert on its staff. Telegraphic demands for 
shves are frequently wanting in the needful detail, and local 
non-technical judgment has to be relied upon, and mistakes 
consequently arise. 
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River. It is a deadly station in the wet season for 
both horses and men. At the time the force 
arrived at Tuli the enemy was in possession of 
Rhodes and Pont Drifts, and a portion of the force 
moved forward towards both these places, maintain- 
ing Tuli as a base. On 21st a reconnoiting party 
at Pont Drift was fired on and lost one horse killed 
and five missing, the enemy having stampeded the 
led horses. The force retired on Tuli; as the result 
of the operations there were many sore backs, 

rincipally under the seat of the saddle, from studs 
in the rear arch. 

An advanced depot was directed to be formed at 
Bryce’s Store, 18 miles from Tuli on the Rhodes 
Drift road. This depdt with its protecting force 
was attacked on 2nd November. It resulted in a 
heavy loss, 86 horses were missing, of which 30 
were reported to have been killed; 93 mules and 16 
oxen were also either killed or missing. A retire- 
ment on Tuli then occurred. From here a squad- 
ron patrolled the road in the direction of Bryce’s 
Store, 36 miles there and back, daily, each squad- 
ron taking it in turns. On 18th November one of 
the patrolling squadrons was attacked, and lost four 
horses. The weather at this time was bad, and 
violent thunderstorms ushered in the rainy season. 
On 28th November the enemy having evacuated 
Bryce’s Store it was re-occupied. On 3rd Decem- 
ber Plumer took a strong patrol into the Transvaal, 
its first invasion in the campaign, and marched 27 
miles through a horribly inhospitable country ; he 
found no trace of the enemy and no water for horses 
ormen. He then returned to the Crocodile; men 
and horses were much done up by their 54 mile 
march on a very hot day through a desert and 
without water. This march occupied 18 hours, and 
resulted in the death of only one horse from 
exhaustion, a very good record for remounts. As 
the result of the march there were 44 sore backs, 
varying from slight to bad. The majority of these 
occurred under the seat of the saddle due to pro- 
jecting studs, though there were many injured 
withers. The serious results to backs arising from 
this reconnaissance led to further stringent instruc- 
tions being issued regarding inspection and fitting 
of saddlery. The protection of the backs from 
rain was also ordered, for it was found that with 
the advent of the rainy season all sores and injuries 
took on an unhealthy action, which could not be 
distinguished from the indolent Bursattee sores of 
India. With the rain, however, came green food, 
and marked improvement resulted from its use, not 
only in the condition of the animals but also of 
their wounds. 

At the end of December the enemy retired South 
and turned his attention to Mafeking. Plumer 
found, in consequence of this retirement, that 
operations on the western line would be more 
useful. He accordingly left Tuli on 31st December, 


a small force being left behind, and on the 6th 
January reached Palapye on the Bulawayo-Mafe- 
king railway. 
from Tuli. 


This place is situated 160 miles 
me cases of horse-sickness occurred 











during the march, and, in fact, sporadic cases began 


as early as October. Plumer, profitiny, by local 
experience, carried out this march in the early 
morning and evening in order to avoid the fatal 
effects of the sun on draught oxen in this region. 
From Palapye the force went South by rail to 
Gaberones (92 miles north of Mafeking), where it 
arrived on 15th January. Gaberones up to a few 
days previously had been occupied by the enemy, 
but they had been driven out by an armoured train, 
so cleverly disguised by green boughs and bushes 
that it was completely unrecognised by the enemy. 
On 18th January a part of the force occupied a 
position near Crocodile Pools, a few miles south of 
Gaberones, and close to a position held by the 
Republicans. 

On 12th February a night attack was made on 
this position but failed; no horses were engaged. 
The weather was now bad, heavy rain falling. 
The season was unhealthy; anywhere in this part 
of the country “horse sickness’’ occurs, cases were 
frequently happening among the force left at Tuli, 
and colic and bilious fever were common at 
Gaberones. On Ist March, the enemy having 
evacuated their position at Crocodile Pools, an 
advance was made to the south, Crocodile Pools 
being used as a base. On 6th March Lobatsi was 
occupied; this place is 45 miles from Mafeking; 
around the latter the enemy was now pressing. 

On 13th March Plumer was driven back from 
Lobatsi in an endeavour to reduce the pressure by 
threatening the force around Mafeking. He, with 
part of the force, moved out west of the line to a 
new base at Kanya, an oasis in Bechuanaland 
Desert, which had been previously prepared. He 
sent his dismounted men back to Crocodile Pools 
and Gaberones, where he established his base con- 
necting him with Bulawayo. On 19th March he 
moved from Kanya to Sefetili, a place 36 miles from 
Kanya, and 30 miles north-west of Mafeking. At 
this time deaths from horse-sickness were numerous 
and occurred daily. On 26th March Plumer 
carried out his second reconnoissance into the 
Transvaal with the object of distracting the atten- 
tion of the enemy around Makeking. He went 
due east in the direction of Zeerust, crossing the 
line north of Pitsani. By the time this reconnais- 
sance had returned to Sefetili on 28th, it had 
covered 70 miles without an animal falling out. 
It must, however, be remembered that not only 
were these South African horses but they were well 
fed. The number of sore backs resulting from this 
march was 64 out of 363 horses. On 30th March 
Plumer, still thrusting at the force enveloping 
Mafeking, made a reconnaissance from Ramathla- 
bama in that direction, and on 31st met the enemy 
four miles north of Mafeking. Here he was roughly 
handled by a portion of the investing force, 
which was in very superior numbers. The casual- 
ties in horses were very heavy—30 killed, 43 
wounded, nine missing. The force returned to 
Sefetili. Here pits were dug in the soft sand for 
all the animals, so that in the event of alarm they 
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could be placed under cover of these shelter) 


trenches. 

Pleuro-pneumonia was frequent at this time 
among the cattle, and colic among the horses. The 
latter was due, among others causes, to the inges- 
tion of sand, owing to the absence of, or defects in, 
nose bags, to animals licking the ground in their 
search for salt, to bad mealies, and _ indifferent, 
irregular watering. Horse sickness also continued, 
though fewer cases actually originated in Sefetili ; 
those that died were animals coming in or rejoining 
from various duties without. 


On 13th May a small but valuable addition to 
Plumer’s force joined, i.e., C Battery, Royal Cana- 
dian Artillery, and 100 Queensland Mounted 
Infantry.* The circumstances connected with this 
battery are worth recording. On 13th April it was 
at Stellenbosch, 26 miles from Cape Town, on that 
day it marched to Cape Town and embarked for 
Beira in Portuguese Territory, on the East Coast 
of Africa. It reached Beira on 21st April, by 24th 
it had disembarked, on the 27th it had reached 
Marandellas (335 miles) near Salisbury in Rhodesia, 
by a crazy, partly narrow gauge, seven-mile-an-hour 
railway. On 30th April it marched from Marandellas 
to Buluwayo, 285 miles. Here, on 9th May, it en- 
trained for Ootsi, 460 miles, the nearest point to 
Sefetili, which was reached on the 11th, andin two 
marches from Ootsi it joined Plumer, 40 miles 
away, on the night of 13th, a land journey of 1120 
miles. 


On 14th May Plumer left Sefetili and marched 
30 miles to Jan Massibi to join hands with Mahon 
in the relief of Mafeking, and the subsequent 
operations will be considered when dealing with 
Mahon’s Force. 


The Rhodesia regiment operated in a country 
where horse sickness is epizootic, and Captain 
Moore, besides adopting the usual preventive 
measures for horses living in the open, also tried 
the effects of giving quinine as a prophylactic. 
Fifty horses were selected and received twenty 
grains hypodermically twice a week; this was 
found to give rise to local swellings, so the drug 
was administered by the mouth, but the supply 
failed at the time when the disease was becoming 
acute. After the sickly season had passed he found 
that 11 horses out of the 50 had died from the 
disease. The percentage of mortality for the entire 
force was 22°34, so that though the figures reveal 
no difference in susceptibility between the quinine 
and non-quinine horses Captain Moore+ was of 
opinion that so far as the experiment went the 
results were encouraging. At Tuli the mortality 
from the disease was 52%. 





* The Q.M.I. were part of the Rhodesian Field Force 
and not to be confused with the Rhodesia Force operating 
with Plumer. 

+t Iam indebted to notes made by Captain (now Lieut.- 
Colonel) J. Moore for the information contained in this 
section. 





SIEGE OF MAFEKING. 
Oct. 1899, ro May, 1900. 


The circumstances connected with the formation 
of the Protectorate regiment, which formed the 
bulk of the garrison of Mafeking, have been referred 
to at p. 63. 

Mafeking had for years been a bone of contention 
between the Transvaal and _ British, and his 
previous knowledge of this part of the country 
enabled Colonel Baden-Powell to realise that it 
would be one of the first places the enemy would 
endeavour to occupy. He prepared accordingly. 
There were others who had been equally far seeing. 
A well known civil contractor had, in anticipation 
of trouble, stored immense supplies in the town, 
and the Times History, vol. iv., p. 577, rightly 
attributes to the forethought of this firm a part of 
the success attained. Besides this stock there 
were Government supplies of food and forage 
sufficient to allow full rations for men and horses 
for six weeks. + 

The garrison of Mafeking consisted of 600 or 700 
trained men, and volunteers numbering 400. 
Besides the Protectorate Regiment, 450 strong, 
there were the British South Africa Police, Cape 
Police, and Bechuanaland Rifles, numbering about 
250. The total number of horses and mules at the 
date of the investment was just under 700. The 
horses of the Protectorate regiment had practically 
got over their remount troubles in the camp at 
Ramathlabama, a place 18 miles north of Mafe- 
king, and when on 16th September the troops 
occupied the town they were free from disease. 
The number of cattle in Mafeking is not exactly 
known ; the natives held a large stock for which 
grazing was secured by the large area defended. 
They had to be constantly moved about to protect 
them from shell fire, and this rendered it difficult 
to obtain exact numbers. 

Lieut. W. D. Smith was the veterinary officer 
with the force, and had the care of all animals in 
the garrison. He selected a suitable place for an 
isolation camp, and formed a general veterinary 
hospital for all units. This at the beginning of the 
siege was located in the enclosure of the railway 
works. As at Ladysmith, though from other 
causes, the shell fire directed on this place necessi- 
tated early evacuation, and the cover of the railway 
embankment close to the bridge over the Molopo 
River was utilised for some time, and still later the 
stables of the British South Africa Police. The 
hospital staff consisted of three of the nine cavalry 
farriers from England, and men drawn from the 
regiments, in the proportion of one to every two 
sick animals, but the latter had soon to be with- 
drawn for defence purposes, and natives were em- 
ployed to look after the sick during the remainder 
of the siege. 

+ Almost the last train through from Cape Town brought 
three truck loads of compressed forage, and so good was 
the information of the enemy that a spy was caught in the 
act of counting the bales. 
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Before the declaration of war, at a time when 
matters political became greatly strained, the 
Transvaal Government moved 10,000 men under 
General P. Cronje in the direction of Mafeking and 
the Western border, so that the day following the 
declaration of hostilities the enemy crossed the 
frontier and cut the telegraph line. On the 13th 
October the town was surrounded, a force of 6800 
men investing it under Cronje. On 14th hostilities 
began, the Protectorate Regiment received its 
baptism of fire and lost 16 horses. On 16th 
October the bombardment opened, and before the 
end of the month two serious attempts to take the 
place by storm had failed. 

Mafeking not having collapsed under the pres- 
sure exercised, Cronje later on went South, and 
General Snyman took over the siege operations. 
The attitude of “ masterly inactivity ’’ adopted by 
this officer led to his downfall. No attempt was 
made from 31st October to 12th May to carry the 
place by assault, starvation, and bombardment 
being relied upon. Finally, in despair, President 
Kruger charged his grandson Commandant Eloff, 
now with the besieging force, to take Mafeking at 
all costs. * 

The attack made by Eloff on 12th May nearly 
succeeded. It is of especial interest to this history, 
as when the enemy broke through a part of the 
defences it led to the capture of Lieut. W. D. 
Smith, A.V.D., who with his Colonel (Hore) and 
fifteen men were forced to surrender in the fort of 
the B.S.A. Police which they were holding under 

ressure of the 240 men which surrounded them. 
he Official History, vol. iii., p. 177, says, “‘ The 
fate of Hore and his posse was quickly decided. 
Surrounded at point blank range and driven from 
the fort itself into the mess house at the eastern 
end, they had nothing to do but surrender or be 
demolished by a single volley.” 

It was now Eloff’s duty to hold the fort while 
the fight developed. His prisoners were placed in 
a room, as far as possible protected from the fire 
now poured upon their late fort by the garrison. 
The fight raged from early morning until dark. 
The place was swept with fire. Eloff could not 
advance for want of reinforcements, and his retreat 
was cut off. During that long day his men had no 
water, as the water tanks were perforated by bullets. 
Nor had he any medical officer toattend his wounded. 
He appealed to his prisoners to succour these, 
and Lieut. W. D. Smith, Farrier-Corporal Nichols, 
and Mr. Forbes, a civilian, ‘‘ devoted themselves, not 
only to attending, but even to rescuing men who 
lay wounded in the open.t By night the tables 


*« Times History,’’ vol. iv., p. 594. 

+ ‘* Official History,’’ Vol. III., p. 179. 

In a General Order to the garrison published by Colonel 
Baden-Powell, in which he dealt with specific acts of 
gallantry performed during the repulse of the enemy on the 
12th, the following appears : — 

** Mafeking, 15th May, 1900. 

‘+ Gallantry. With reference to his remarks on Saturday's 

defeat of the enemy in their attack on Mafeking, the Colonel 





were turned and the position quite dramatic ; the 
prisoners now became the captors and the captors 
the prisoners. Eloff, whose conduct throughout 
was irreproachable, seeing that he was hopelessly 
abandoned, surrendered to his prisoner Hore at 
6 p.m. Out of a strength of 243, he only had 70 
exhausted men left. With heavy firing occurring, 
there was difficulty in the dark to let the garrison 
know that a surrender had been made. 

The end of the siege was now at hand, for 
Mahon’s Relief Column was drawing close to 
Mafeking. 

During the investment the shoeing was carried 
out with hand-made shoes, as the Government 
machine-made shoes were too thick and heavy. 
This supply failed in the early months of the siege, 
but the far-seeing contractor, previously referred to, 
held a large stock of machine shoes of the right size, 
and up to the end of January the horses were regu- 
larly shod with these, and kept in an efficient state. 

The water supply to the town was cut off on the 
second day of the siege, and the animals were 
watered at the Molopo River ; this operation, as at 
Ladysmith, and as we shall see later at Elands 
River, was attended by the greatest risk to men and 
especially horses, as the enemy directed their fire 
on the watering party. 

No case of glanders or mange occurred during the 
siege, but in a batch of 18 mules captured from the 
enemy, 5 cases of advanced mange were discovered 
and destroyed.{ Horse sickness appeared in April, 
of 32 attacked 25 died, 6 were destroyed and one 
récovered. Red-water occurred among the slaughter 
cattle in November, and 85 per cent. attacked died. 

The following table shows the admission and 
oe from the beginning of the siege up to 30th 
A pril.** 





of gallantry and good service that have come under his 
notice :— 

‘* (a) When the Boers attacked B.S8.A.P. Fort, they did 
so in a large body, of which 243 actually occupied the fort 
after they had taken it from 15 men of the Protectorate 
Regiment then holding it. Trooper Hazlerigg, Cape Police, 
in going to the fort with a message, was shot and mortally 
wounded. He was put into a small room near the fort, but 
our fire on the place was so heavy that no one was able to 
reach him till Veterinary-Lieut. Dunlop-Smith and Mr. 
Forbes went out under very heavy fire and got to him, 
dressed his wounds and remained with him two hours.”’ 

. * * * > > . 


Until rescued, Trooper Hazlerigg lay on the road under 
a heavy cross fire shot through the abdomen. He was 
conveyed into a small house, from the window of which he 
had been shot, and there dressed, ‘‘ the bullets,’’ according 
to the Mafeking Mail of 14th May, ‘‘ cracking through the 
window the whole time.”’ 


t On 23rd January, a very necessary order was published 
notifying the ease with which contagious and infectious 
diseases might be introduced into the garrison through 
animals captured from the enemy, and directing that all 
such were to be inspected by Lieut. W. D. Smith, A.V.D., 
and not to be disposed of until his report had been 
considered. 

** Tam indebted to Lieut. (now Major) W. D. Smith for 
the return of casualties, the rations supplied to the animals 
during the siege, and notes on the character of the fire- 





Commanding wishes to place on record the following cases 


wounds inflicted. 
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Admitted Cured Died Destroyed 





Horse Sickness 32 1 25 6 
Influenza 22 21 1 
Pneumonia 6 5 1 
Exhaustion 38 6 32 
Debility (Starvation) 408 28 380 
Lameness 76 55 21 
Sore Backs 58 50 8 
Bullet Wounds 79 12 52 15 
Shell Wounds 30 4 20 6 
Total 749 154 159 436 


In spite of the fact that one gun alone threw 
1500 94pr. shells into the town up to the 11th 
April, the injuries from shell fire were only thirty. ® 
Every care was taken to guard against injury, and 
a warning bell rang each time a gun fired to notify 
the garrison. Lieut. W. D. Smith observed that 
the wounds caused by the 94 pr. shells became 
indolent, there was extensive sloughing and un- 
healthy granulations. These effects he attributed 
to the melinite used as an explosive.+| The most 
deadly form of shell fire was shrapnel ; in one horse 
no less than 32 bullets were found lodged in his 
body. Seventy per cent. of the fire-injuries were 
caused by mauser bullets. 


The forage reserves have been previously men- 
tioned. There was a large supply of oats, but the 
horses towards the end only received the husks, 
and the kernel was used to prepare a form of 
porridge for the troops. At the beginning of the 
siege the ration consisted of : 


Oats 8 lb. 
Oat hay 10 ,, 
Bran - 
Salt 4 oz. 


In addition the animals were turned out to 
graze, a frequent source of casualty, as they were 
fired at. This was a far better diet than the work- 
ing horses in Cape Colony received, and those in 
Mafeking were idle. 


On 19th November the ration was reduced to 


Oats 5 |b. 
Oat hay 8 ,, 
Bran and salt as before. 


On 10th December the daily ration was further 
reduced to 
Oats 5 |b. 
Oat hay 6 ,, 


On 2nd January the oats were reduced by 1 lb. 
The mules received oats 4 lb., oat hay 4 lb. 





* The total number of shells which fell into the town 
during the siege was over 20,000. ‘‘ Official History,’’ 
vol. iii., p. 184. 

+ The discovery of a composition of phosphorus in 
many of the shells disclosed an attempt to fire the town. 
‘* Official History,’’ vol. iii., p. 160. Perhaps it was this 


composition which was responsible for the trouble these 
wounds gave, 








On 15th January a composite forage ration was 
issued, i.c., one already mixed, consisting of 


Oat hay 6 lb. 
Compressed hay 3 ,, 
Bran 


With a small quantity of salt. 


It will be observed that at this time the oats 
were withdrawn from this ration, they being re- 
quired for human consumption. On 14th February 
the ration was still further reduced to 4lb. of 
composite forage, salt as before. 

On 12th March only 126 horses of the garrison 
were allowed rations, which were directed to con- 
sist of 7lb. oats daily. These few horses were 
shod, exercised, and kept as fit for service as 
circumstances would allow. 


On 2nd April, this ration was reduced to 
Oats 2 lb. daily 
Oat Husks 5lb. ,, 


On 9th April all issues of rations ceased. The 
126 horses were fed on grass only, which was cut at 
night by natives, who received 9d. per horse. 

It will be seen that for two months before the 
siege was raised, all but 126 animals were receiving 
no food ; the suffering they experienced was intense 

About the middle of February horses were 
destroyed, six or seven a day, for the purpose of 
human food; they were all, as far as possible, 
inspected by Lieut. Smith before being so utilized, 
a general order was published to the effect 
that that officer must certify them as “ fit for 
consumption” before being issued to the soup 
kitchen. Those destroyed in the outer line of 
defence could not always be inspected. No less 
than 244 horses and 10 mules belonging to the 
Protectorate Regiment were consumed during the 
siege. The numbers furnished by the other regi- 
ments are unknown, but as the B.S.A. Police, Cape 
Police, and Bechuanaland Rifles were not more 
than 250 at the beginning of the investment, their 
contribution would not be considerable. 

A sausage was produced from minced horse-flesh, 
and a factory established which turned out 1000 lb. 
a day. The discovery by a Cape half-cast that ox- 
hides could be made into brawn, determined Baden- 
Powell to apply the same process to those from the 
horses. This new ration was a great success and 
eagerly sought after. Two horse-hides furnished 
25 lb. of brawn. ® 

On the termination of the siege, which lasted 217 
days, 40 horses and 30 mules only were fit to take 
the Field. 


In order to lead up tothe Relief of Mafeking, it is 
essential to know what was taking place on the 
western line, which admitted of a small force being 
sent such a distance through hostile country. 

We last saw Kimberley on 15th February ; 
Methuen arrived with his Division on 20th. For 
a month the place was being filled up with stores, 


* “ Official History,"’ Vol. IIl., p. 174, 
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the railway repaired north to the Vaal, and small 
expeditions sent out. On 11th March Boshof was 
occupied, and on 23rd an attempt was made to deal 
with the rebels to the N.W. of Kimberley (see 
p. 62), but the expedition failed. On 4th April 
Methuen concentrated his force at Boshof, and on 
5th defeated a foreign contingent at that place. 
Rundle’s 8th Division, which was now in the Free 
State, was intended to proceed to Kimberley and 
effect the Relief of Mafeking. Owing to the opera- 
tions of De Wet the arrangement had to be altered, 
and Hunter was ordered round from Natal to 
Kimberley, a new Division, the 10th, created, and 
this concentrated at Kimberley by the end of April. 

Hunter, on 4th May, advanced .north to Warren- 
ton, he crossed the Vaal, and on 5th engaged and 
defeated the enemy at Roidam. In this fight three 
companies of Imperial Yeomanry, lent him by 
Methuen, distinguished themselves. On 7th, he 
drove the enemy out of Fourteen Streams. Hunter 
left Fourteen Streams on 15th May, entered the 
Transvaal, and occupied Christiana on 16th. He 
then went north to Vryburg, where he arrived on 
23rd May. Meanwhile, Methuen was advancing 
into the Free State, in the direction of Hoopstaad. 
This movement was intended to support the general 
advance towards Pretoria, which, under Lord 
Roberts, began in the early days of May, and has 
yet to be studied. 


RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 
Marexine Revier Coiumy. 
May, 1900. 


While Hunter was keeping the Transvaal forces 
employed at Fourteen Streams, and eventually dis- 
persing them to the N. and N.E., as above related, 
a flying column under Colonel Mahon for the relief 
of Mafeking had secretly concentrated at Barkly 
West on the Vaal to the south-west of Hunter, and 
on 4th May, while he was engaging the attention of 
the enemy, it started for Mafeking. The force 
had with it 1208 horses, 4 guns, 2 pom-poms, 
100 selected infantry, 55 mule waggons (say 
600 mules) conveying 16 days supplies and 12 
days forage. It had 230 miles to go through a 
most inhospitable country, where, as the Official 
History, vol. iii., p. 182, expresses it, drought 
and dust were more to be feared than the enemy. 
Hunter’s operations at first kept the pressure 
off this force, but later the enemy managed to 
intercept it. The presence of infantrymen was 
known, so the Transvaal Commandant considered 
that at any moment he could overtake it, as its 
pace could only be that of infantry. It is evidence 
of the difficulty of keeping any movement secret 
that the enemy knew of the composition of the 
force, and Botha confronting Roberts on the Zand 
River on 6th May, heard of Mahon’s departure and 
sent off General de la Rey to command the forces 
around Mafeking. In spite of the large convoy 
Mahon’s column marched an average of 18 miles 
daily for a fortnight, the longest march being on 








8th May, when it covered 26 miles. On the 13th 
he was attacked a short distance south of Mafe- 
king. On 14th there was but little water available 
for his animals, and 23 miles had to be covered 
before a supply could be obtained. On 15th May 
he joined hands with Plumer at Jan Massibi, eight 
miles west of Mafeking. Piumer’s movements up 
to the 15th May have been recorded at p. 64. 

On 16th May the combined forces advanced at 
dawn for the relief of the town. The enemy was 
commanded by General de la Rey. At 2 p.m. 
fighting began and lasted until dark, the town being 
relieved in the early hours of 17th May, the enemy 
having retreated. The loss in animals of Mahon’s 
Column is not known ; that with Plumer’s was very 
small, two horses were disemboweled and a third 
had its leg taken off by one shell which burst 
among his staff; seven horses were wounded by 
rifle fire, and three ambulance mules killed; a 
remarkably small number, atoning for the heavy 
losses previously experienced. 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 
Tue ApvANcE FROM BLOEMFONTEIN TO KROoNsSTAD, 
May, 1900. 

It was six weeks from the time of the capture of 
Bloemfontein before the Army was able to move 
forward once more. During this period much had 
occurred, and in the previous sections attention has 
been focussed on the events of veterinary interest, 
or on those of which it is necessary to know some- 
thing in order to be able to understand what 
fotlows. 

Though one thinks of the advance on Pretoria 
in terms of the force actually with Lord Roberts, it 
was, as a matter of fact, a general advance over a 
broad front of 350 miles from points as far distant 
as Hunter at Fourteen Streams to Buller in Natal. 
Hunter’s work has been glanced at above; he, with 
10,000 men, had now a footing in the Transvaal, 
and his objective lay in the direction of the Capital. 
Next to him on the right and below came Methuen 
in the Orange Free State, also with 10,000, and his 
head was turned towards the Vaal, inclined, how- 
ever, in the direction of Pretoria. Then came Lord 
Roberts with the main body of 24,000 men, advanc- 
ing through the heart of the Free State and follow- 
ing the line of rail. On his right many miles from 
the line of rail was Hamilton with 14,000. Behind 
Hamilton came Colville. Bebind Colville, and a 
long way to his right, was Rundle, on guard with 
13,000 men, while separated by a mountain range 
was Buller in Natal with 45,000 men. The number 
of animals employed by all these forces, both as 
troops and transport, was enormous. Confining 
ourselves solely to the main army under Lord 
Roberts, with its right flank guard under Hamilton, 
the number of horses was as follows : 





Lord Roberts 10,252 
General I. Hamilton 7032 
17,284 
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To keep this force of 44,000 men and 17,284 
horses fed and supplied with stores 62,000 animals 
were required, of which 22,000 were mules and 
40,000 oxen. Putting these data together we have 
as the animals with the Central Force 





Horses 17,284 
Mules 22,000 
Oxen 40,000 

79,284 


The transport alone was equivalent to 1-4 animals 
per fighting man! The above transport was 
required for food (2 days infantry, 4 days mounted 
forces), forage, ammunition, camp equipment (no 
tents), stores and hospital vehicles; these were 
dragged by the 22,000 mules. Seven days reserve 
of food and forage were carried, and reserve ammu- 
nition ; these took the 40,000 oxen. ® 

Seventy-nine thousand animals accompanied this 
central force, which possessed a mere fraction of 
veterinary officers, and of these only one was a 
major. The P.V.O. had been left behind in Bloem- 
fontein to perform duties which should have been 
done by a subordinate, nor was this limited to the 
veterinary service, for the P.M.O. of the Army had 
similarly been left behind. There was no oneon the 
Headquarter Staff of the Army to advise on any 
veterinary matter, nor administer the department in 
the Field. There were no hospitals for the sick, no 
provision of any kind for dealing with disease or 
injury, excepting the small regimental establishment 
spoken of at p. 5. All animals that could not keep 
up were left behind, it being no one’s duty to collect 
this debris of war and endeavour to deal with it. { 
The army, so far as the veterinary care of its animals 
was concerned, was exactly in the position the 
men occupied in the end of the 18th and early part 
of the 19th Century. So long as they were well and 
in the ranks no question of medical provision arose ; 
when they fell out in numbers, they died where 
they lay, for there was no organisation worthy of 
the name for collecting the sick and dealing with 
them later. But even in those days there was a 
Principal Medical Officer on the Staff of the Army, 
though his counsel was rarely listened to. ¢ 

It was within the knowledge of the Staff of the 
Army of the horrible wastage that had occurred 
between Modder River and Bloemfontein, and 
though no veterinary organisation could have pre- 
vented this, it could at least have done something 
in the way of repair, and the saving of unnecessary 
suffering. It may well be that in their ignorance 





* The authority for these numbers is the ‘ Official 
History,’’ Vol. III., p. 27. 

+ Colonel Matthews, at Bloemfontein, on hearing of the 
wastage occurring during the advance to Kroonstad, sent 
Major Crow, A.V.D., with a salvage party, who recovered 
500 horses left on the veldt, many of which were subse- 
quently re-issued to the troops. 


t There was no remount officer with the Force at this 
time, and Lieut. (now Major) W. D. Sawyer was appointed 
Remoant Officer in addition to his duties as Veterinary 
Officer of the Headquarter Staff. 


of horses the staff did not believe a repetition of 
the previous events to be possible; new horses had 
been served out, and probably a new horse was 
regarded in the same light as a new coat. The 
question of “ fitness” can never have been con- 
sidered, and that is exactly what would be expected 
from people ignorant of the subject. The State 
provides an expert on these matters, and assigns 
him a place on the Headquarter Staff. We have 
seen that he was not with the Staff, and there is 
no doubt that owing to the unpleasantness in con- 
nection with the question of rations, he was in the 
first instance intentionally left behind at Cape 
Town. But this reason does not apply to Colonel 
Matthews, who was now in Bloemfontein doing, 
as we have said, work which should have fallen to 
a subordinate. He was left behind, as his prede- 
cessor was, and the Staff consequently was with- 
out an adviser or a person responsible for repre- 
senting the real state of affairs and capable of find- 
ing a remedy. For this want of appreciation of 
veterinary advice the military authorities are to 
blame, and before Kroonstad was reached, in the 
march now under consideration, they were only too 
glad to place the management of technical affairs 
in the hands of the first senior officer of the veteri- 
nary service who could be found, and to regard a 
veterinary adviser as a necessary adjunct to the 
Staff of the Army. * 

On 3rd May the first contact with the enemy 
occurred at Brandford, but the results were dis- 
appointing; there was no cavalry with Lord Roberts, 
as it was busy re-fitting at Bloemfontein, + and two 
M.I. Corps on the west of a line, now prolonged to 
18 miles in length, missed an opportunity to close 
with the enemy. The resistance, however, was 
pressed back, and this automatically took some 
strain off Rundle far away to the east. On 4th 
May, Robert’s halted at Brandford, but his two 
flanks, of which Hamilton was on the right, pressed 
forward to Vet River, the latter meeting with opposi- 
tion at Babiansberg. On Sth both flanks of the 
central force crossed the Vet River. Hamilton, 20 
miles away on the right, marched for and occupied 
the town of Winburg; the centre and left wing 
were delayed by General De la Rey, and the M.1I. 
of the left wing, composed of a happy mixture of 
Colonials and regulars, had a stirring and success- 
ful engagement, and finally crossed the river. The 
crossing of the Vet River by the centre of the Army 
on 6th May was very severe on the transport. The 
drift was a bad one, and the whole day was occupied 
in getting the 11th Division across. The 6th was 
accordingly a wasted day in the military operations 
and a rest for some of the animals, though the 
enemy was in full retreat for their stand at the next 





* For this awakening of the Staff-soul the Army Veteri- 
nary Service was indebted to the enlightened attitude of 
Colonel (now Lieut.-General Sir J. M.) Grierson, Assistant 
to the Chief of the Staff, who unfortunately left Africa 
shortly afterwards for service in China. 


+ Hamilton, however, had with him the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade. 
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river, the Zand. The work on the 7th fell to the 
M.I. on the left wing, which reconnoitred 22 miles 
as far as the Zand. Lord Roberts was waiting for 
the arrival of his three Cavalry Brigades from 
Bloemfontein. General French had intended to take 
these forward with care. He knew the history of 
the horses, that they had only just arrived in the 
country, were absolutely unfit for work, and that if 
they could be introduced to it with as little strain as 
possible, some might weather the storm. Easy 
marches for at least three days were anticipated 
when this force left Bloemfontein on the 6th and 
7th May, but a telegram from Lord Roberts directed 
the Cavalry to be at the Vet River, 60 miles away, 
by 8th May. * 

A thirty mile march for a troop horse in good 
condition carrying 20 stone is a hard day’s work, 
but these animals were not only “ soft’ but many 
were still labouring under the effects of their recent 
colds and other remount troubles, and were quite 
unfit to carry the weight of their own bodies 30 
miles. Instead, however, of doing 30 miles a day 
the 3rd and 4th Cavalry Brigades, owing to some 
misunderstanding, did the 60 miles in one day! 
Sixty miles for soft, unacclimatised animals that 
had not done one day’s work for weeks! One 
hundred and eighty casualties resulted from this 
march, and the animals were sent back to Bloem- 
fontein. Of the number abandoned on the road we 
have no exact record.+| The start made by the 
cavalry was therefore not encouraging; it was 
evident, though for other reasons, that the wastage 
of the Kimberley-Paardeberg operations was going 
to be repeated. 

The enemy had taken up a position on the line 
of the Zand River over a front of 20 miles, and as 
the tactics of Lord Roberts was in all cases to get 
round the flanks of his opponents, the wider their 
front the greater distance had the mounted forces 
intended for the enveloping movement to travel. In 
the case of the Zand River, Botha, who had now 
replaced De la Rey (see p. 68) did not extend his 
right flank far, and this suggested the possibility of 
the cavalry on the west getting past the enemy and 
making direct for Kroonstad, 70 to 80 miles away, 
while the Republican Forces were held to their 
position by the forces in front of them. But Lord 
Roberts would not take the risk, as he felt satisfied 
from the losses the cavalry had experienced on 
leaving Bloemfontein that the horses were not fit 
for such a test. He showed his wisdom, but we 
may learn from this the work expected from cavalry 
in war, and the inability of the Staff mind to grasp 
what is understood by ‘“ condition ’’ in horses. 


On the 9th May the 1st and 4th Cavalry Brigades 
with four M.I. Corps, total 4000 horses, went off 
N.W. with French, who, feeling for the right flank 
of the enemy, marched 25 miles to the Zand at Du 


— a 


* ‘* Times History,’’ Vol. IV., p. 112. 
+ We have just seen that 500 of these were collected by 
Major Crow. 





Preez laager, and crossed the river. 
the road was easy and lay over the veldt, neverthe- 
less, the horses, especially the remounts, were 
greatly exhausted. 
remained with Lord Roberts, and had an easy time. 





Fortunately, 


The 3rd Cavalry Brigade 


The scheme of Lord Roberts was to send French’s 


force around one flank, Hamilton’s Cavalry Brigade 
around the opposite one, and himself to attack the 
centre. 


The morning of the 10th May revealed to 
Botha that his right flank was turned, a hasty 


retreat to a fresh position took place, the fighting 


mainly occurring on each flank. To French he 
offered obstinate resistance, prevented him reaching 
the line of rail and hampered his movement north. 
During this resistance, three squadrons made for a 
hill which was apparently unoccupied, dismounted, 
and crept up. They were successfully ambushed, 
the horses stampeded, and severe losses inflicted. 
The number of horse casualties in this affair is not 
recorded, but as 77 men were put out of action it is 
fair to assume that the majority of their horses 
were lost.* The enemy emboldened by this success 
openly advanced against another Cavalry Brigade 
which was pressing north, and were only driven off 
by a charge which was but moderately effective, 
owing to the exhausted state of the horses. + The 
Cavalry turning movement on the right failed, 
through a misunderstanding ; the bulk of the fight- 
ing occurred in this part of the Field. By the 
evening the enemy was in retreat along the whole 
line. The passage of the Zand River drift was very 
severe on the transport animals. 

“Up to the 9th May the cavalry horses had been 
receiving 12lb. corn daily. There was, of course, 
no hay, and the amount of time available for graz- 
ing may be gathered from the account of the opera- 
tions, which have intentionally been given in 
detail, in order to illustrate the absurdity of looking 
to grazing as a source of forage supply, as well as 
to convey some notion of how mounted forces are 
employed in war. On the 10th May the supply 
column for the cavalry did not come up, nor was it 
again seen until the 13th at Kroonstad. The 
Brigades had accordingly for the next few days to 
live on the country, which led to an abundance of 
oat hay being obtained from the various farms, 
together with mealies, though but few oats. 

It was on the night of the 10th, after a 25 mile 
march and fighting all day, that a march to 
Kroonstad was proposed for the cavalry in order to 
cut the line north of that town, but without a 
night's rest the horses were unable to move owing 
to exhaustion. On llth May French’s force 
marched 24 miles to a point a few miles east of 
Kroonstad, and throughout this day the entire 
Central force, including that of Hamilton, was 
converging on that town . While this was occur- 


. The total casualties of horses in the Ist and 4th Cavalry 
Brigades this day was 224. Goldmann Op. Cit. 

+ So well indeed did the Republican Forces recognise 
this fact as to our horses that they ‘‘ leisurely picked their 
way ’’ in the rear guard action they were fighting, and their 





t ‘* Times History,’’ Vol. iv., p. 116. 


long line of waggons was never in any danger.—Goldmann, 
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ring Kroonstad was “the scene of the wildest 
confusion . . . . burghers hurried into and out of 
the town as fast as they could. Cape carts and 
heavily laden waggons with struggling teams of 
oxen were all hopelessly mixed up at the drift.” * 
Later the same day the railway bridge over the 
river was blown up by the enemy, and the magazine 
of stores set on fire. 

On 12th May Lord Roberts entered the town. 
His centre column had marched 130 miles in 10 
days, the right flank column under Hamilton had 
done more. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the exact losses 
which occurred between Bloemfontein and Kroon- 
stad. The Official History, Vol. 1I11., p. 62, states 
that the Cavalry Division arrived at Kroonstad 
shorn of nearly half its strength in horses. It 
states that its strength on leaving Bloemfontein was 
5900, and only 3470 survived the march, of which 
nearly 450 were reported unfit for further work 
without rest. 

It further adds that 950 animals died on the 
road. According to the official figures there is a 
loss of 2430 horses between Bloemfontein and 
Kroonstad, and of this only 950 horses are accounted 
for. We believe the official figures to be wrong, 
and that the following will be found nearer the 
truth. 


Strength of the Cavalry Division (Four Brigades) 
on leaving Bloemfontein 5894 
Strength on arriving) 
a 4471 
at Kroonstad | 


(of which 500 
| were sick. 


Deficit 1423 
The deficit was made up as follows :— 
Returned to Bloemfontein from ) 
, : 184 
Vet River . ) 
Died, destroyed, or abandoned) 1239 
onthe marchft - WE 


1423 


From the figures above given the loss may be 
taken at just under one quarter of the strength, or 
24°1%. 

It is not intended that these figures should be 
rigidly accepted, they are only an approximation of 
the truth. The fact is that the strength of the 
Cavalry Division on leaving Bloemfontein is not 
known with accuracy, so that it is difficult to state 
the percentage of horses sacrificed. Lord Roberts 
in his evidence before the Royal Commission { gives 
the strength as follows: 

Ist Cavalry Brigade 
2 ne 

a o 966 | 
Tare 873 | 


* «Times History,’’ Vol. iv., p. 123. 


+ This loss is only arrived at indirectly. It includes the 
500 recovered from the veldt, though these may have 
belonged to other branches than Cavalry. 


t Vol. II., p. 47. 


1536 


1440 4815 











The Times History, Vol. iv., p. 112, gives the 
strength of three Brigades as follows : 


Ist Cavalry Brigade 1195 
3rd ye 1140 
4th = 770 

The Official History of the War, Vol. iii., app. 2, 
p. 536, gives the following strengths : 

lst 

3rd | Cavalry Brigades 3749) 
4th } - 5 
2nd i 1643) 

There are consequently big and unexplained 
differences in the marching-out strength of this 
Division. Curiously, the Official History gives two 
strengths; at p. 62, Vol. ILI. 5900 is given, in the 
table at the end of the volume 5392 is given. 

This was the price paid for riding unconditioned 
horses for 120 to 160 miles in seven days. These 
losses were not due to starvation but to sheer want 
of condition, producing exhaustion, laminitis and 
sore backs. General French saw at Bloemfontein 
the remounts proposed for him, and knew the hope- 
less condition they were in. The Senior Veterinary 
Officer of the Cavalry Division was able also to tell 
him of the catarrhal fever, footsoreness, and total 
unfitness for immediate work. 

The responsibility for this loss rests with those 
who starved the Cavalry Division from Modder 
River to Bloemfontein, and wiped its trained horses 
out of existence. But for this fact, the remounts at 
Bloemfontein would have had time to condition and 
acclimatise, instead of being at once taken, placed in 
the ranks, and so killed off in a fewdays. Through- 
out the first phase of war it was impossible to over- 
take the initial loss in horses, or repair the damage 
which occurred between Ramdam and Bloemfontein. 
Nothing but entire cessation of hostilities could 
have effected this until the horses had been con- 
ditioned and made fit for war, and in the light of 
subsequent events it is a pity this was not done. 

No reference has been made to the loss occurring 
among the 9000 Mounted Infantry animals with the 
Central force, for the reason that they are unknown. 
Returns of losses from only one Infantry Division 
(the 11th) are available. It left Bloemfontein with 
892 horses and 2236 mules. During the march 43 
horses and 39 mules died or were destroyed; 6 
horses and 2 mules strayed, 45 sick horses and 4 
mules were sent to hospital at Kroonstad. The 
Artillery of this Division received remount horses 
before leaving Bloemfontein, and they all died on 
the road. The chief cause of death was exhaustion 
and debility; there was one case of glanders in a 
mule. The general loss of mules is not known, but 
of 3500 with the Cavalry Division 69 died or were 
abandoned between Bloemfontein and Kroonstad, 
mainly due to the difficulties at the Vet and Zand 
River drifts. 

The first question to be dealt with by the veteri- 
nary service at Kroonstad was the care of the sick 
and exhausted. The old Kimberley-Paardeberg 
story had been repeated, only with greater energy, 
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and the authorities recognised that any further 
thrusting aside of the question of provision for the 
sick in the Field was not possible, and that the 
matter must be met. The Staff Officer of Infantry 
who had been somewhat identified with horse 
questions on the Head-Quarter Staff, probably by 
now felt the hopelessness of attempting to deal with 
what it was not his duty to understand, and Colonel 
Grierson, acting for the Chief of the Staff, sent for 
the nearest veterinary officer with seniority, and 
consulted him as to what had better be done. The 
officer sent for was Major Smith, who was with the 
Force in the capacity of Inspector of Transport 
Oxen. He was created the representative of the 
P.V.O. on the Head-Quarter Staff, and given a free 
hand. The time had at last arrived when the 
veterinary service was officially instructed to take 
charge of the mass of sick, and provide hospitals 
for their accommodation and treatment. Never 
previously in the history of the Home Army had 
this been considered necessary, and, in consequence, 
as we have seen at p. 5, no organisation existed 
for the purpose. 

A hospital must be something more than a dump- 
ing ground for war-worn animals, it must possess 
an organisation, thought out and provided for in 
peace, and simple as it may seem to the staff-mind 
to direct a hospital to be formed, it cannot be 
brought into existence without stores, equipment, 

onnel and experienced officers. Of the three 
ormer there were none, of officers with sufficient 
experience to conduct the multitude of duties in a 
hospital of this kind there were but few, and these 
were already employed and scattered over the 
country. The matter was pressing, and whatever 
was done must be done at once. 

On 18th May arrangements were made for the 
Cavalry to supply the subordinate personnel. Units 
were to furnish stores from their scanty supply, and 
these were supplemented by medicines found in the 
Dutch hospital in the town, and others obtained 
from the only chemist. There was no rope in the 
place, so the long chains used in bullock draught 
were searched for and every one secured as ground 
lines for tying up the horses. Every “reim’’® in the 
place was commandeered, for it was known that 
the horses about to be admitted were without head 
ropes, unfortunately it turned out that some 
hundreds were without head collars. There was 
no transport to be had for forage or the men’s 
rations, but a light cart, abandoned on the veldt, 
belonging to the enemy, was secured for this service. 
The site selected had to be near the railway for 
forage supply, and close to water. This left very 
little choice of ground within the defended peri- 
meter, but the best available site was selected 
between the railway station and river. The river 
ran between high perpendicular banks. A road was 
cut in the side with as gentle a slope as possible, for 
many of the horses had not strength to climb up 
the usual stiff path which is usually cut. The next 


* A strip of raw hide of great strength used for tying-up 
horses, cattle, broken waggons, etc. 








thing to he found was an officer to place in charge. 
With so few with the Force this was a matter of 
great difficulty. Generals do not like parting with 
their officers, and no officer likes the lines of com- 
munication, where the drudgery passes unrecognised 
and unrewarded. A temporary arrangement was 
made, and Lieut. Todd placed in charge, his experi- 
ence at Kimberley being especially valuable. He 
was only lent by his General until he could be 
replaced, and the P.V.O. at Bloemfontein was asked 
to send an officer to relieve him. 

On the following day, the 19th, the hospital with 
all its imperfections was ready to receive cases, and 
and on that day 358 Cavalry horses and 400 from 
other units were admitted. This would be a good 
day’s work for a well-organised establishment in 
thorough working order, but a crushing load for an 
establishment where no one knew the other by 
sight, not even the veterinary officer in charge. 
There were scores of horses without head ropes, 
hundreds without nose bags, many without forage 
which should have accompanied them for the day of 
admission. Non-commissioned officers had to be 
found and appointed to the various lines, instructed 
as to their duties, and given a proportion of men 
whom they had never seen before to carry on with. 
Non-commissioned officers.and men were, during 
the day, taken away by their regiments for other 
duty without any reference, and their absence only 
discovered by accident. The men were tired and 
lay in groups on the ground, every attention to 
their horses being given grudgingly. As usual, the 
only men who, under these conditions, did anything, 
were the farriers and shoeing-smiths ; these were 
used as “dressers.” The officer in charge, besides 
endeavouring to infuse some form of system and life 
into the inert mass, was being called to attend 
urgent cases, operate on backs, required here and 
there, and yet, in order to get any work out of this 
machine of mushroom growth, his constant presence 
in the lines was necessary. 

On the 20th the Cavalry furnished 156 more sick, 
a total contribution of 514 horses, and on this day 
there were 900 horses in hospital. To look after 
these were 400 war-worn men, the odds and ends of 
regiments, not under their own officers or non- 
commissioned officers, but under strangers for whom 
work is always grudgingly given by any soldier, 
especially at this time when discipline had visibly 
slackened. It is true a combatant officer was in 
command of the men. He was an unfortunate 
who had not done well in the Field, in his misery at 
failure he sat all day deeply wrapped in thought, 
and forgot his men and horses required feeding, so 
that it fell to the veterinary officer to take care of 
both. Lord Kitchener, finding 400 dismounted men 
in a veterinary hospital, saw at once that it was a 
potential cavalry regiment. He directed a Cavalry 
Depét to be formed, took all the men, and left their 
officer behind. This did not simplify the question 
of the care of the horses, and native labour was 
decided upon, this, however, required finding. 
The negro does not love work, and when he wanted 
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money it was better to go with the troops as driver 
of a team of oxen, on a stipend that would make a 
curate’s mouth water, ratber than accept the local 
rates of the town. So the resources of the gaol had 
to be tapped, and its inmates, under the organising 
genius of Lieut. Todd, were converted into hospital 
attendants, and here, for the moment, we must leave 
the hospital. 

At Kroonstad, on 17th May, a remount of fresh 
horses for the 4th Cavalry Brigade arrived from 
Bloemfontein, it consisted of 352 animals which 
had marched by road, many without a weight on 
their backs. On arrival at Kroonstad one-third of 
them were useless from exhaustion, laminitis and 
injuries, including sore backs and rope galls. 
Twenty-one were destroyed as useless, 65 were sent 
to hospital, and 26 were given a week’s rest. 

A second batch of remounts arrived a day or two 
later, this time for the lst Brigade. It consisted 
of 350 animals, of which many were lame, and 42 
were sent to hospital as useless. 

All these horses were unfit to march owing to 
their condition ; their feet also were in a neglected 
state ; nothing had been done to them at Bloem- 
fontein, in fact, with no farriery staff, excepting 
what they could borrow, shoeing was impossible. 
It would have required a corps of farriers to get 
these hundreds of horses shod up in the few days 
allowed before they were posted to regiments. 

The army left Kroonstad in the further advance 
on Pretoria on May 22nd, and Lieut. Todd remained 
in charge of the hospital until the P.V.O. could 
send some one from Bloemfontein to liberate him to 
join his Division. On 27th May a civil veterinary 
surgeon arrived to take over this mass of sick. He 
had just landed in Africa, and was consequently 
without the slightest experience of the country, he 
was equally ignorant of the customs of the service, 
of discipline and routine, he was ignorant of the 
methods of dealing with sick army horses in 
let alone in war. He knew nothing of the shifts 
and expedients of camp life. He found on arrival 
1000 sick, a group of soldiers as assistants, and a 
number of §S. African natives as -grooms. The 
method of working was explained, but he might 
just as well have been taken as a navigating officer 
on to the bridge of a battleship, verbal instructions 
given him how to make his course, and then left to 

on. 

e believe the step thus taken— and it was not 
the first nor the last—of placing civil veterinary 
surgeons in charge of hospitals, to have been one of 
the most defective pieces of veterinary administra- 
tion in the war. From the very nature of things 
these gentlemen (all young in the profession) could 
not understand the working of hospitals without 
previous training and experience of army methods, 
backed up by that authority which rank alone 
confers. e say this in no depreciatory spirit of 
the services rendered by those who possessed an 
aptitude for this special work after being trained in 
a well-organised hospital. 

By means of the newly introduced hospitals we, 





as a Department, hoped to make our reputation ; 
without them it was futile to attempt to cope with 
disease during war. When our impotence was 
removed by hospitals being sanctioned under the 
irresistible pressure of common sense, the best 
officers of the department should have been with- 
drawn from Divisions, and their knowledge of mili- 
tary matters and experience of the service generally 
utilised in order to make the hospitals a success. 
With our many enemies veterinary hospitals became 
a reproach, and the bad work done in some was not 
neutralised by the excellent work of others. There 
was an unevenness in the work of the hospitals: a 
generally high standard was the exception instead 
of the rule, and in this way we played into the 
hands of our opponents in a manner which will be 
dealt with when the time for considering it arrives. 

It would, however, be gravely unfair to attribute 
this entirely to C.V.S. being in charge of hospitals. 
The officers of the A.V.D. required training in these 
matters; to many hospitals were something new. 
Even the most experienced had never had a thou- 
sand sick under treatment at one time. An organ- 
isation could only be developed by experience, and 
officers with constructive capacity should have been 
withdrawn from everywhere and placed in charge. 
There are some men excellent at maintaining a 
system, but quite unable to develop one; there are 
others helpless for want of resourcefulness ; there 
are characterless, colourless individuals, with no 
views on any subject. Men belonging to these 
groups will wreck any scheme in war, and their early 
detection is the duty of the administrative officer. 
No man yet has succeeded in a big undertaking who 
was a bad judge of character, or was not permitted 
to select his own machinery. 

Authority and power in an army is everytbing, 
and at one time these were reserved solely for the 
combatant officer. A soldier lives on authority and 
seniority, and for centuries he took care no one else 
should share it with him. The first to break away 
was the medical officer, it took 40 years of struggle 
and a whole generation to consolidate his new 
position. Twenty years before the war (see p. 5), 
the veterinary service had partly escaped, but there 
was still a good deal confining and hampering its 
usefulness, and so long as the body remained a 
Department, and not a Corps, it was impotent. 
Those who could see far enough recognised that the 
War of 1899 was the time for the veterinary service 
to rise to the occasion, and win the prize which was 
within its reach if only it proved worthy of it, but 
there are too many people who keep their eyes 
fixed on the boat to the exclusion of the horizon, 
and in this way fail to work for the general good of 
their service. 

The start which was made at Kroonstad was not 
good, the selection of a civilian to organise a mili- 
tary institution, of which he knew nothing, was 
gravely unwise. Even if he were a genius and knew 
the work by intuition, it must have been recognised 
that the customs of the service would not place a 
civilian in command of soldiers, and either he must 
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be treated as an equal by them and so lose all 
authority, or a combatant officer must be brought 
in to command the lot. This is actually what, for 
a time, followed. There were many officers availa- 
ble for this latter service, they all possessed one 
feature in common, i.e., they could be spared from 
the fighting line as the they had proved themselves 
unfit for the work for which the State had trained 
and paid them. This being so, they were to be 
turned on to something they had not been trained 
for and knew nothing of, and the two branches 
chosen were those where the possible witnesses 
were dumb, and where the incompetency of those 
in charge of them did not figure in the records. 
These officers were, for a time, sent to veterinary 
hospitals, and throughout the war to remount 
depots. One never heard of their assisting the 
ordnance department, medical, or other branches ; 
ova as these were for officers, it was always the 

orse who was favoured with their attention, on 
the principle, we suppose, that no intelligence is 
required for this branch. 

Lord Roberts, in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, * stated that he removed from their 
commands on the grounds of incompetence five 
Generals of Division, six Brigadier Generals of 
Cavalry, one Brigadier General of Infantry, five 
Commanders of Cavalry Regiments, four Command- 
ers of Infantry Battalions. It will be observed 
that this is a list of higher officers only. The 
number of officers between the ranks of Major and 
Lieutenant are not given, it was naturally very 


i. 

he only possible explanation of the P.V.O. 
placing civil veterinary surgeons in charge of 
hospitals without any previous training for the 
work, is that he found it difficult to withdraw 
officers from the various Divisions to which they 
had been posted ; but it would have been better to 
ruthlessly strip the Divisions of half their officers, 
rather than run the risk of the hospital system 
collapsing. This, however, was not done, probably 
because the P.V.O. believed, what all the army 
believed, that the war might end any day. 

It is true that more hospitals were subsequently 
formed than could ever have been directed by 
officers of the A.V.D., owing to the paucity of 
numbers and the wear and tear of war. But this 
was not the case in the first instance, and the 
difficulties later could have been overcome be select- 
ing from the civil branch those gentlemen who 
showed aptitude for the work, of which there were 
several, and placing them in charge of the numerous 
smaller hospitals. 

It is a striking instance of the inability of officers 
to sink the personal element and work for the 
general credit of their service, that the greatest 
difficulty was at first experienced in obtaining 
veterinary officers for hospitals. They preferred to 
serve under a General who would probably recognise 
their worth, rather than be left in solitude and 





* Q. 10,520, Evid. Vol. I. 











forgotten on the line of communication. It is very 
human, but nevertheless a disturbing element, and 
will never be removed until officers working on the 
line, have some feeling of assurance that their good 
work will be recognised, even though they are 
removed from the glamour of war and lost to sight. 
An army can no more do without its line of commu- 
nication than it can without its humble transport, 
and the officers who render these two services 
effective should be the first and not the last to 
receive recognition. 


Apart from the shortcomings of the veterinary 
service in this matter of hospitals, there is always 
an inclination in the public service to find a scape- 
goat when things go wrong, and it seemed very 
natural to find fault with the veterinary service 
when the whole country in the track of the army 
was found littered with sick horses, for the collection 
and care of which no provision was made. Those 
who found fault probably did not know that the 
absence of organisation was no fault of the service 
which was blamed; while the vast majority failed 
entirely to answer the question of the cause of the 
horses being there. The Cavalry were blamed for 
not keeping their horses alive without food between 
Modder River and Bloemfontein, and they were 
equally blamed for the wastage arising from 
complete unfitness for work between Bloemfontein 
and Kroonstad. The results in the two cases were 
the same, the causes, on the other hand, were widely 
different, and can only be appreciated by those who 
understand the difference between a horse that is 
“fit” and one that is “ unfit” for work. 


Nevertheless, the scape-goats were found, bad 
borsemastership in the Cavalry, a hopeless remount 
department, a useless veterinary service. No 
attempt is here being made to relieve these three 
branches of their responsibility, or whitewash their 
shortcomings, but those who have studied these 
pages are in a position to judge how far this con- 
demnation was deserved, and, as a matter of fact, 
how wide it was of the real truth. 


As evidence of the scape-goat policy we may turn 
to another and allied branch, the medical service, 
and see how they fared under the general stress 
caused by the really terrible outbreak of enteric 
among the troops. They could not prevent Cronje 
poisoning the water supply, nor control the plague 
of flies, nor prevent De Wet from capturing the 
Bloemfontein Waterworks. They could not antici- 
pate having 5000 cases of enteric under treatment 
at one time in a force of 34,000 men, yet in the 
evidence of Lord Roberts in the Report of the Royal 
Commission, Vol. II., p. 51, they did not escape 
condemnation. 


‘* While at Kroonstad I had been greatly troubled at the 
sickness which had overtaken the troops. All available 
houses, the church, and the two or three small. hotels had 
been made use of for the accommodation of the large 
number of enteric cases. Little could be obtained in the 
town in the shape of medical comforts, and the few medical 
officers with me were at their wits’ end to know what to 
do.’’ 
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He adds that he sent the following telegram to the 
Principal Medical Officer of the Army (who, like the P.VO., 
had been left behind in Bloemfontein) :— 

‘* Hospital arrangements here are most unsatisfactory, 
and I trust you will come here and superintend them . . . 
You should bring with you as many surgeons and medical 
subordinates as possible. Some hundred mattresses are 
urgently needed ...... The requirements for Kroon- 
stad should have been foreseen, and spare surgeons should 
have been on the spot... .. ini 


* * * * > * 


Q. 13167 You mentioned to-day a deficiency in the 
medical arrange at Kroonstad ?—Yes. 

Q. 13168. Was that adeficiency which you think ought to 
have been foreseen and provided for ?—I telegraphed to the 
Principal Medical Officer that I thought he ought to have 
anticipated our requirements, and sent up medical officers 
quicker than he did. We were very hard pressed at Kroon- 
stad to look after the number of men seized with enteric 
fever. We had great difficulty about beds and mattresses, 
and had to ransack every little place in the little town for 
them, and we filled the church, the hotels and all available 
houses with the sick. That made me send the two tele- 
grams to General Wilson I quoted in my narrative. 

Q. 13169. But that was an event which arose out of the 
circumstances of the war ?—Quite so. 

Q. 13170. And not a defect of the organisation of the 
Service ?—No, it came on unexpectedly and very severely. 


The telegram quoted above was despatched on 21st May, 
1900. the evidence tendered by Lord Roberts to the Com- 
mission was given on 10th Feb., 1903, nearly three years 
later. The message expressing dissatisfaction was sent ata 
time when the gravest of responsibilities rested on his 
shoulders, and was doubtless influenced by his great 
humanity, and deep sympathy and affection for the gallant 
men serving under him. It must have been a source of 
satisfaction to the medical service to know subsequently 
that it was not regarded as a scape-gcat in the matter, and 
yet, but for quettion 13170, the reproach might never have 
been removed. Apart from all other considerations, the 
analysis which the war underwent at the hands of the Royal 
Commission would have been an invaluable object lesson 
to the Veterinary service if only it had been included in 
the enquiry ; it would also have been the meaus of removing 
some of the reproaches to which it was subjected by those 
who had to find excuses. 


Before the Republican Government left Kroon- 
stad it gave out that the next seat of Government 
would be Lindley, 54 miles east and south of 
Kroonstad, and. accordingly. General I. Hamilton’s 
Force, including the 2nd Cavalry Brigade, was 
sent off on 16th May, after only three day’s rest in 
quest of the Government. * 


One can almost fancy one hears the laugh of the 
astute adversary who saw his bait readily swallowed, 
and witnessed this force marching away from the 
town to which the Government had fled, for it had 
proceeded to Heilbron. Hamilton’s supplies had to 
come 68 miles by road from Vet River before he 
could start, and the hurrying-up of transport leads 
to serious waste of life. On the 16th May he 
marched 18 miles, his Cavalry doing 28 miles. The 

* The anxiety of the Commander-in-Chief for the care of 
the animals is shown in the concluding instructions he gave 
to his General before starting for Lindley. ‘‘ Every 
endeavour shuuld be made to save your horses and trans- 
port animals, by making the men dismount and lead their 
horses wherever possible.’”’—Lord Roberts #.C. Evid., 
Vol. II., p- 51. 


drifts were bad, and the force did not arrive at 
Lindley before the 18th, and the transport still later. 
Of course, no Government was found at Lindley, 
though some little fighting occurred before the place 
was captured. Lindley was a town possessing a 
peculiar fame in the war, it was always changing 
hands, the Union Jack would be flying in the morn- 
ing, the Republican flag in the afternoon. As the 
British left it at one end the enemy entered it at the 
other, and this, what the “Times History” describes 
as a game of hide and seek, went on for some time.* 
Hamilton left it on 20th on his march to Heilbron 
47 miles north, and the enemy at once entered. 
Within a few days it was the scene of a disaster. 
Hamilton on 20th was attacked before he was clear 
of the town; the enemy galloped up and fired into 
his six miles of transport at close quarters resulting 
in 60 casualties. At Rhenoster River his van was 
attacked the same day, and the 10th Hussars 
suffered heavy casualties. The loss of animals this 
day is unknown, but it must have been considerable. 
On 22nd, Hamilton reached Heilbron, and President 
Steyn drove off to Frankfort. A convoy of 200 wag- 
gons under De Wet could be seen trekking away on 
the other side of the town, and the Cavalry cut off 
a few of their waggons. This was the first passage 
of British troops over a road that was never 
traversed but what they were attacked. This flank 
movement of Hamilton’s has been unfavourably 
criticised as worse than useless so far as moral 
effect was concerned.t The journey to Lindley 
was a waste of animal strength, but that to 
Heilbron must have facilitated Roberts’ movement 
from Kroonstad to the Vaal, and this march we 
now propose to consider. 


It was at Kroonstad that Lord Lord Roberts was 
informed of the Relief of Mafeking, and on the day 
this news was received, 16th May, it is well to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the forces, in order that we may 
see how matters stand. Hunter was in the S.W. 
Transvaal; Methuen was at Hoopstad in the N.W. 
of the Free State; Buller had pushed forward in 
Natal, and was now at Dundee; Warren had 
captured Douglas; Rundle was spread across the 
eastern part of the waist of the Free State, and 
Colville was at Winburg. 


THE ADVANCE FROM KROoNSTAD TO PRETORIA. 
May-June, 1900. 


The general scheme of this advance did not differ 
materially from that followed in the Bloemfontein 
movement. The main body with Lord Roberts 
followed the railway with the 7th and 11th Divisions. 
On the right flank was the 3rd Cavalry Brigade. 
The Ist and 4th Cavalry Brigades and M.I. formed 
the left flank ; two M.I. Corps and some Yeomanry 


* Lindley changed hands seven times in the fortnight 
ending Ist June. ‘‘ Times History,’’ Vol. IV., p. 302. 





+ ‘‘ Times History,’’ Vol, IV., p. 129. 
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marched on each side of the railway, and far away 
on the right and to the north was Hamilton 
struggling into Heilbron. The Cavalry and M.I. 
of the left wing had been sent forward on the 
20th to make a détour to the west and endeavour 
to get behind the enemy on the day Roberts con- 
fronted them in the expected stand they would 
make on the Rhenoster River. It will be remem- 
bered that the Cavalry had been refitted at Kroon- 
stad, and there-were now 400 more remounts in the 
ranks. The Commander-in-Chief moved forward 
at daybreak on 22nd May on a bitterly cold morn- 
ing, and by the evening of the 23rd he was opposite 
to the position on the Rhenoster where he expected 
a fight, but Botha had retreated, and French, hear- 
ing of this, hurried forward on 24th to the Vaal at 
Parys, which he reached after a 20-mile march, part 
of which was done at a trot and canter in order to 
seize the drift. The latter turned out to be very 
difficult, it was 250 yards across and formed by a 
narrow bridge of rock which allowed the horses of 
the 4th Cavalry Brigade to cross in single file. The 
drift was impossible for transport, so the force pro- 
ceeded some miles further up the river to Old 
Viljoen’s Drift, and then crossed with the Ist 
Cavalry Brigade and Mounted Infantry. The banks 
here were so steep that the horses slid down on 
their haunches ; 50 yards of rough rock full of holes 
followed, and a bad landing where several carts fell 
into the stream. It took the whole day to cross. 

Hamilton's force, having left Heilbron on 23rd 
May, marched in towards the railway, still heading 
for the Vaal, and crossed the line obliquely from E. 
to W. in front of the central body, thus bringing it 
from the right to the left flank. The drift over the 
Vaal was being held for its passage by French, and 
on the 26th Hamilton’s force was in Transvaal 
territory, and French moved towards Vereeniging. 

Meanwhile, Lord Roberts had been advancing, 
still following the line of rail, and he crossed the 
Vaal at Vereeniging on 27th, the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade crossing some miles higher up. The railway 
bridge over the Vaal was blown up so that the ques- 
tion of supplies was rendered more difficult. While 
these events were occurring, Methuen was ordered 
on 24th to march from Hoopstad to Kroonstad, as 
there were no troops there for the protection of the 
place, and Colville left Winburg for Heilbron vid 
Ventersburg and Lindley,a march that was pregnant 
with unpleasant consequences. 

From Kroonstad to the Vaal, a distance of 80 
miles, the country consists of long rolling plains 
intersected half-way by the steep-banked Rhenoster 
River. The crossing of this was excessively heavy 
on the transport, the bank being inches deep in 
sand. The Cavalry, with the exception of the 
seizure of Parys, advanced at a steady pace. The 
food supply of the Central Force was sufficient in 
the way of grain, but there was no hay and no 
grazing even had time admitted, for the whole 
country in advance of the army was one black 
desolate waste, due to the veldt being set on fire by 
the enemy. A fine choking carbonaceous dust arose 





from this. The supplies for the Cavalry and M.I. 
on the left flank failed in sufficiency, and were 
supplemented by locally obtained oats and manna 
hay. There was no fighting as far as the Vaal, and 
the conditions were not unfavourable to the horses. 
The drift crossed by the Central Force at the Vaal 
proved very trying for the transport. The track 
leading to it being at least half-a-foot deep in sand 
for over a mile before the drift was reached. 


From the time the Vaal was crossed it became 
certain that opposition would be offered, and the 
work of the mounted troops greatly increased. 
With the Cavalry and M.I. French moved on 27th 
May in the direction of Johannesburg on the west 
of the line, and in the vicinity of a chain of hills 
known as the Gatsrand, which offered a strong 
position to the enemy, he came under fire. The 
engagement lasted into the night, and the distance 
covered this day by the mounted troops under 
his command was 30 miles. Behind him was 
Hamilton’s Force which put in 23 miles. During 
the night the enemy evacuated the Gatsrand posi- 
tion. On 28th the work of the mounted forces with 
General French was to get round and outflank the 
enemy, and reach Johannesburg from the west, but 
the resistance offered and- the difficulties of the 
ground prevented this movement occurring until 
Hamilton’s Force could come into position. On 
this day the Mounted Forces covered 25 miles, and 
the Cavalry came in for a severe cross-fire shelling 
from the Republican position on the Klipriversberg, 
which nearly created confusion, but it escaped with 
the loss of 11 horses killed. Nevertheless, the 25 
miles covered by the mounted troops was insufficient 
to outflank the extended position of the enemy. On 
29th Hamilton arrived, and he made up his mind 
for a frontal attack at Doornkop, so lending the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade and some M.I. to French, the 
Force pushed off to get round the flank while 
Hamilton’s magnificent infantry, with whom were 
the Canadians and C.I.V., beat down the heavy fire 
by charging the position. By the afternoon the 
mounted troops had encircled the flank, the enemy 
was in retreat, and the road to Johannesburg from 
the west opened. The Cavalry loss of horses in 
action was 9. The distance covered by the horses 
this day was 15 miles. Meanwhile, the main body 
of the army, still following the line of rail from 
Vereeniging, was making for the east of Johannes- 
burg, which was reached on 29th, the bulk of the 
work falling to the M.I.* The city was now 
practically encircled, and on the 30th its surrender 
was demanded. { 





* A curious sight was seen, the M.I., with a demolition 
party of Engineers, chasing a train full of Republican troops, 
who fired on them from the windows. As a matter of fact, 
the M.I. did so well that nothing but a barbed wire fence 
saved the train from being blown up. 


+ Strangely enough, General Botha spent the night of the 
29th in Lord Roberts’ camp, having, in the darkness, ridden 
into it in the general retreat. He escaped at dawn without 
difficulty. ‘‘ Official History,’’ Vol. III., p. 89. 
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During the 30th, the mounted troops under 
General French were pushing forward from the 
west to the north of the city, and the M.I. with it 
had many skirmishes with excellent results. To the 
north and east of the town, 15 miles from French’s 
operations, Botha was fighting a rear-guard action 
against 3rd Cavalry Brigade and M.1., whose out- 
posts he attacked, and was only prevented from 
pressing them back by the arrival of reinforcements. 
The bulk of the mounted work this day fell to the 
M.1I., which afforded a little relief to the Cavalry 
horses. 

On 31st Jobannesburg was entered, the troops 
marching through the town to the north in prepara- 
tion for the advance on Pretoria. It was mid- 
winter, and the nights bitterly cold with heavy 
frosts. At an altitude of 5400 feet this was keenly 
felt by man and beast. Unfortunately the forage 
supply had begun to fail, and as early as the 28th 
the corn ration for the horses was reduced to 5 lb., 
supplemented by 5 lb. maize; the mules were not 
allowed forage and had to live on the country. On 
29th the Cavalry only received 5 lb. corn, no mealies 
being procurable, and for the mules there was no 
grain, 

Lord Roberts in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, * says :— 

‘** Owing to our rapid advance, and the extensive damage 
done to the railway, we had practically been living from 
hand to mouth, and at times had not one day's rations to 
the good. The food question had been a terrible anxiety to 
me throughout, an anxiety which increased in inteusity the 
further we moved from our base, and the more frequently 
the railway was destroyed in our rear. For the whole 
Force we had little more than one day’s supplies when we 
sighted Johannesburg, while some portions of it had not 
that,”’ 

From the above, it is easy to understand the 
necessity of placing the horses on reduced rations 
at the time when their work was the hardest, and 
the cold the greatest. The destruction of the 
grazing by fire was serious for all animals, especially 
the transport which was entirely dependent on it. 
Day by day since leaving the Vaal, the whole country 
in all directions was blackened by fire, not a blade 
of anything was left. At night the scene was 
remarkable, a continuous line of fire, extending for 
miles, marked the thoroughness with which the 
enemy intended to offer resistance, for no one knew 
better than they what this destruction of grass 
meant where animals were concerned. 

Up to this point no reference has been made to 
the loss of horses since leaving Kroonstad, except- 
ing those occurring in action. We must now look 
at this. 


Strength of Cavalry ) 


Division on leaving - 4771 

Kroonstad nice 

Strength on arrival ) gg98 | of which 616 
at Johannesberg ... j ° (were sick. 
Deficit, i.e., Died, )\ 943 


Destroyed, Missing J 
Or a loss of 19:1 % in ten days. 


* Vol. IL., p. 57. 








In connection with this loss, it must be remem- 
bered that 240 remounts were placed in the ranks 
on 17th May, while on the 20th, just as the Division 
was moving off in the general advance, 350 remounts 
arrived, of which 307 were utilized; on the 22nd, 
while on the march, 67 more remounts joined, a 
total of 614 in three Brigades, in addition to those 
left alive from the Bloemfontein distribution. 

On Ist June, 32 horses belonging to the lst and 
4th Brigades were destroyed as they were unable 
to proceed any further, and this makes 975 horses 
of the Cavalry Division died, destroyed, or missing, 
between Kroonstad and Johannesburg. Owing to 
the heavy wastage it was considered whether a 
hospital should not be opened at Johannesburg, but 
it was finally decided to await the arrival at Pretoria. 

There was a consensus of opinion that the 
remounts issued at Kroonstad were bad, we have 
already seen they were unfit, and to this only can 
this waste of life be attributed. The above losses 
of the Cavalry Division include the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade with Hamilton’s Force. 


On 2nd June the advance on Pretoria was 
resumed. Lord Roberts’ scheme was to turn the 
enemy’s flanks, and this involved a wide movement, 
the lst and 4th Cavalry Brigades and M.I. were to 
advance on the west and then penetrate the town 
by the north; the 3rd Cavalry Brigade with M.I. 
kept to the east ; the 2nd, with Hamilton, advanced 
towards the south-west, and the Force with Lord 
Roberts closed in the south. 

On 3rd June the Ist and 4th Cavalry Brigades 
and M.I. found themselves ambuscaded, after a 28 
mile march over a most difficult scrub and boulder 
country, and they lost 12 horses killed and 18 
wounded. On 4th June French’s Force crossed the 
Magaliesberg Mountains to the west of Pretoria, 
the road over the pass being very steep and rough. 
Double spans of mules had to be employed for hours 
getting the transport over this broken road. The 
same day the other Forces pressing from south and 
east met with some resistance south of the city, but 
the place was surrounded, and on 5th Pretoria was 
entered. 


PRETORIA, 
June, 1900. 


Before taking up the important matters which 
await us in Pretoria, it is convenient to deal with 
the question of this march. It is considered, owing 
to its rapidity, the difficulties as to food and water, 
the heat by day and bitter cold by night in open 
bivouac, to be among the most memorable marches 
in military history. From Bloemfontein to Pretoria 
is 300 miles, and 34 days were expended in covering 
this distance, but 16 of the 34 days were non-march- 
ing, which brings the average daily distance covered 
on marching days to 164 miles. The Forces on 
the flank, of course, covered more than this. 
Hamilton did 380 miles in 37 marching days, an 


* Vol. IV., p. 163, 
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average of 10 miles a day. The Cavalry and M.lI. 
on the left flank of Lord Roberts did not cover less 
than 350 miles, and hardly had a day’s rest In the 
Times History* a comparison has been made 
between this march and others in history, for 
example, that made in 1805 by Napoleon from 
Boulogne to the Rhine, which terminated in the 
battle of Austerlitz. The French had good roads, 
plenty of supplies, and were marching in their own 
country ; further, the men and horses were “ fit.” 
Nevertheless, this army only did an average of 16 
miles a day. The Cabul to Candahar march averaged 
15 miles a day, but there was no wheeled transport. 

The Official History,’ speaking of the march, 
says:—‘ As to the march itself, the troops only 
knew its difficulties. Averaging nearly 17 miles a 
day, over apparently endless prairies, in blazing sun 
and bitter cold, swept now by hot and choking dust 
storms, now by rushes of icy hail, fording rivers and 
floundering through sand, with scanty food and 
shelterless bivouacs, their toil had been almost un- 
lightened by anything but hope. Marching, as has 
been said elsewhere, is the true rigour of 
compaigning . . . . Silence attended their marches, 
hunger, fatigue and discomfort their nightly sleep- 
ing places.”’ 

All that applies to the men applies with greater 
intensity to the animals. The effect of the march 
on them in the way of losses may now be considered. 

The only figures which are available are those 
for the Cavalry Division. Nothing is known of 
the losses in the M.I. We shall first consider the 
Kroonstad-Pretoria losses :— 

Strength of Division on leaving Kroonstad 4771 

Died, destroyed, abandoned, Kroonstad- 

Pretoria - - - 1069 
Strength on arrival at Pretoria (of which ) 3702 
1000 were sick) - - ne 

The percentage of loss is therefore 22:4. 


The losses from Bloemfontein to Pretoria as a 
whole are as follows : 

CavaALry Division. 

Bloemfontein to Kroonstad, distance 128 miles, to 
which should be added 64 miles for the extra ground 
covered by Cavalry. 

Losses: Died, destroyed, abandoned 241%, 
Sick on arrival - 8:5 % 

Kroonstad to Pretoria, distance 171 miles, to 

which should be added an additional 85 miles. 
Losses: Died, destroyed, abandoned 22°4% 
Sick on arrival - 210% 


The losses among the mules of the Cavalry 
Division are as follows :— 

Strength on leaving Bloemfontein 3607 
» arriving at Kroonstad 3538 


69 = 1-99, 


Deficit 





Strength on leaving Kroonstad 3182 
* » arriving at Pretoria 3103 
(including 6 sick) 





79= 25% 


Deficit 


Particular attention is drawn to the above table 
of mule losses, which are very small considering the 
drifts over the various rivers, the bitterly cold 
nights, defective forage supply and the climb over 
the Magaliesberg. From the 25th May to6th June 
these animals had lived on the country and drawn 
no regular rations. There is not in all the world 
an animal so honest, so determinedly hard working, 
and so hardy as the small well-bred mule. With- 
out him the war might still be going on. He fitted 
himself in anywhere, was equally at home in a 
waggon, water cart or an artillery gun, and never 
failed to do his duty. 


In dealing with the loss of men which took place 
on the Bloemfontein-Pretoria march, the “ Times 
History” * points to a shrinkage of 9000 men, in 
part due to the garrison left behind at Johannes- 
burg, but much more largely to the actual dropping 
out of men for medical reasons, and in the mounted 
forces from becoming dismounted. Commenting on 
this, attention is drawn to the fact that the infantry 
shrinkage was not one twenty-fifth of the total, so 
that the losses were not due to bad marching. The 
dropping out of men from becoming dismounted is 
referred to as the extravagant waste of cavalry 
horses, a sentiment all can endorse, but not for the 
reason put forward by the writer who says: “ After 
making due allowance for bad remounts and hard 
work, this waste is a reflection on the training of 
the Cavalry in horse management.” He shows that 
the infantry shrinkage between 19th May and 9th 
June was from 3 to 5%, that with the cavalry 30 
to 60%, and of the M.I. 18%. We cannot quote 
the horse shrinkage between these periods, but the 
highest wastage which occurred at any period of 
the march was under 25%, and this is sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of comparison. This 
reduces the Cavalry shrinkage due to loss of horses 
to 25%, and leaves from 5% to 35% due to other 
causes than “the extravagant waste of cavalry 
horses.’ With what these other causes are we are 
not concerned, but it is evident that the writer of 
this section of the “ Times History ” could not have 
sufficiently recognised that the cause of horse 
wastage at this time was due to employing animals 
utterly out of condition, for which the Cavalry can- 
not be held responsible. 


We have said that the remounts served out at 
Bloemfontein and Kroonstad were not fit to carry 
their own body weight, let alone that of a man in 
addition, and no better evidence of this can be 
demanded than that furnished by a batch of re- 
mounts sent on from Bloemfontein in the wake of 
the army and intended for the 4th Cavalry Brigade. 


* Vol. IV., p. 162. 





* Vol. III., p. 103. 
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It must be remembered that these animals were led, 
or alternately led and ridden, they carried no kit, 
they were not hurried, they never left the track 
made by the army ahead, and were relatively favour- 
ably placed for horses out of condition. 


Here are the statistics of their march ;— 


Total number leaving Bloemfontein 175 








: : ( Fit 65 
2 ‘ > = = < a 
Arrived at Pretoria 103 i Unfit 38 
Loss on the road 72 
The unfit were made up as follows :— 
Sore backs 22 
Debility 38 


Suspicion of Glanders 1. 
Other causes 5 


Out of the original batch despatched barely one- 
third were fit on arrival. If unfit horses are unable 
to carry their own weight a distance of 300 miles 
under the above relatively favourable conditions, 
what can be expected from the same horses if they 
have to take their place in the ranks and carry 20 
stone ? 


The first duty performed by the veterinary service 
on reaching Pretoria was to select a site for a hospi- 
tal. A suitable position to the north of the town was 
found, and then began the usual rummage for equip- 
ment. In this respect the capital was better pro- 
vided than either Bloemfontein or Kroonstad, 
halters, reims, rope, drugs and dressings were found 
in quantities sufficient to enable the lines to be laid 
down and the work begun. 


The hospital was placed under Lieut. Shore, 
A.V.D., who had been a prisoner of war since the 
previous October (p. 10). The personnel for looking 
after the horses consisted of about 400 dismounted 
men of Cavalry, Mounted Infantry and Colonials. 
The whole of these were placed under the command 
of asenior combatant officer, but such a collection of 
men required many officers and non-commissioned 
officers to look after them, for they amounted to the 
strength of a regiment with the grave disadvantage 
already spoken of at Kroonstad that practically no 
one knew the other. 


On 8th June the following order was published :—- 


1 ‘‘A Field Veterinary Hospital for sick horses and mules 
will be established at 11 a.m. on 9th June on the open space 
south of Menzies’ Kop, north of the town.”’ 

2 ‘* Only such animals as are likely to recover at an early 
date should be sent to the hospital for treatment."’ 

3 ** Units will send one man for every four animals, also 
head collar and head rope (or equivalent) with each animal, 
and rations and forage for the day of admission. No animal 
will be received unless these conditions are complied with.’’ 

4 **Units will send with its sick a list showing the 
number and disease of each animal.’’ 





On the above and succeeding days the following 
cases were admitted to hospital from the Cavalry 
Division alone :— 


Sore Backs 515 
Exhaustion 302 
Other causes 189 


There were 515 sore backs, the result of sixteen 
days work! This is the spot the “ Times History ” 
should have placed its finger on had it wished to 
blame the Cavalry for neglect and ignorance, 
Defective condition is a fruitful source of back 
injury, but it does not give rise to sloughing sores 
which expose the vertebra, nor to withers the size 
of a child’s head. These are the sore backs of 
ignorance and neglect, fostered by the pernicious 
system referred to at p. 59 of hiding the cases 
away instead of bringing them to light. If a man 
sees his squadron officer take no notice of an injury, 
and give instructions that it is not to be reported to 
the veterinary officer, he has received the worst 
object lesson in sore backs which it is possible to 
impart. But we have promised a separate consider- 
ation of the sore back question. 

The experience gained at Kroonstad had prepared 
the veterinary authorities for what was likely to 
occur at Pretoria, but nothing could exceed the 
chaos at Menzies Kop. Horses came from every- 
where, some with, many without, any information 
regarding them, and some staggered in to die on 
arrival. With all men dressed alike, and looking 
alike, it was impossible to find non-commissioned 
officers of the men’s regiment through whom to give 
an order. Officers were not seen, and the officer 
commanding was never known to have entered the 
camp, though he was kept fully posted up with the 
chaotic state of affairs. Every effortof the veterinary 
officer to organize some system for the care of the sick 
was defeated by men being required for outpost duty, 
or to draw supplies, or other purposes. Those not so 
required did not consider it their duty to water and 
feed the horses of any other regiment than those of 
their own. The slackness in discipline, so apparent 
in war, had by now become acute; the horses could 
practically neither be watered nor fed unless the 
veterinary officer gave up his professional work to 
see this elementary duty performed. The watering 
arrangement was a stream only 100 yards away, 
anc so indifferent were these men, under the exist- 
ing conditions, that they were too idle to take their 
horses even that short distance twice a day, Had 
officers and non-commissioned officers of their own 
regiments been present everything would have been 
different, but the British soldier, without his own 
officer, feels a liberty and licence that he does not 
experience in his presence. 

With the Farriers of the different regiments 
everything was otherwise, always willing, never 
tired, they worked in that hospital like men, and set 
an example to the idle crowd which surrounded 
them which can never be forgotten. As Farriers 
they were armed with no authority, and to get a 

















* One function of a N.C.O. is to see orders carried out. 
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particular horse attended to, they had to find a 
N.C.O. of the regiment to which the animal be- 
longed, and have the order given through him to 
the man in charge! 

This went on for some days, the veterinary officer 
being assisted by one, or more, civil and colonial 
veterinary officers, as they could be obtained. 
The veterinary staff worked from morning until 
night, but 1000 sick wequire some looking after ; 
sore backs are not dressed in a minute, nor lame 
cases relieved. If only five minutes be given to a 
patient, this works out at but twelve an hour, and 
what impression can this make in a day when there 
are hundreds to attend to ? 

It was heartbreaking work, because no one ex- 
cepting the veterinary staff and farriers did any 
work or took any interest. The men bivouacked 
with the horses, but would not drag the dead from 
the lines unless compelled ; they had seen too many 
on the veldt to object to living in relative luxury 
and idleness with a festering carcase under their 
noses. They ate as they had not eaten for weeks, 
they slept as only soldiers can sleep, and when 
awake gambled constantly. * 


The state of affairs we have described shows how 
quickly discipline is-lost in war, and how impossible 
it is to maintain any semblance of it when strangers 
are brought together. We have made the statement 
before, and again emphasise the fact that soldiers 
regard the officers of their own corps from an 
entirely different standpoint to that from which 
they look upon an outsider. 

These remarks may appear foreign to the subject 
under consideration ; as a matter of fact they are 
very closely identified with it, for a veterinary 
hospital organised on the above lines, and with such 
material, can never be anything more than a 
collection of sick horses. The whole staff of the 
hospital must be known to the veterinary officer, 
and the non-commissioned officers must be known 
to the men. They must have lived and been trained 
together in peace, if their effective strength is to be 
put forth in war. 

The facts above related will help to explain what 
some have been unable to understand—the neces- 
sity for the existence of a special corps devoted 
to the care and relief of sick and injured horses in 
war. It is not a matter for surprise that one un- 
familiar with military questions may have a diffi- 
culty in grasping the necessity, but it is astonishing 
that within the army itself the greatest opposition 
has been offered by some to the introduction of the 
only system by which in future wars the veterinary 
service can be rendered effective. We need not 
here specify in detail the causes of this opposition : 


* It is remarkable where the greasy packs of cards are 
carried? One would think that an infantryman, who is as 
interested in play as his brother in the cavalry, had enough 
impedimenta without burdening himself by carrying cards. 
It is interesting to see infantry supports, which are waiting 
their turn to advance under fire, playing cards, as if the 
business before them were a mere incident in their life, in- 
stead of probably the end of it. 











it is frequently due to ignorance of a subject they 
have never been called upon to think out ; or to 
men with no experience or conceivable knowledge of 
what is required, being placed in a position of 
authority; to a spirit of intense conservatism, | and 
finally to the social canker of jealousy of authority, 
as widely spread as is the human race. Had any 
opponent to the introduction of an Army Veteri- 
nary Corps witnessed for five minutes the scenes at 
Kroonstad and Pretoria, his conversion would have 
been assured. At any rate, he would have seen an 
explanation of the shortcomings of the veterinary 
service in war, and have been able to appreciate 
some of its difficulties in dealing with sick and 
injured animals in South Africa. 


The history of the Pretoria hospital for the next 
two months may be conveniently disposed of here. 
An Indian Field Veterinary Hospital arrived on 2nd 
July under Major Forsdyke, and was converted by 
the authorities into a sort of Cavalry depot, where 
any dismounted men who were not required for 
other ‘“‘odd jobs” were sent until they could be 
despatched to their regiments. A combatant Com- 
mander was installed, and here, as elsewhere, if he 
took no interest he was never seen ; if he took too 
much interest he interfered with work that did not 
belong to him, but which his position as Officer 
Commanding Feld Veterinary Hospital undoubtedly 
gave him a military right to regard as part of his 
responsibility. 

We have already drawn attention, p. 74, to the 
appointments found in the Remount and Veteri- 
nary services for officers of no use in the fighting 
line. It is evidence of how little is understood of 
the care and management horses require, when any 
unfortunate officer of the mounted branches is con- 
sidered good enough to look after them. These were 
naturally soured, disappointed men, some were 
vigorously tenacious of command and their rights 
as combatants to order and dictate. They bad 
nothing further to lose and had perhaps a little to 
gain, for there was always the chance of meeting 
some kind-hearted friend, who might soften the 
official wrath by telling the authorities of the extra- 
ordinarily good work Captain X had done in organ- 
ising a veterinary hospital which was in a wretched 
condition when he took it over! 

As a matter of fact the combatant officers 
employed to command veterinary hospitals were 
placed in a position of considerable strength, for 
they commanded the one thing on which the work- 
ing of the place depended, 7.c., the labour; they 
could paralyse or assist the work as they thought 
fit. Later on, when all native labour found its way 
into hospitals, these officers disappeared, but the 
harm had been done. Again, later, under other condi- 
tions, the same principle found its highest expres- 
sion in the appointment of a senior combatant 
officer, out of employment and unsuccessful in war, 
as inspector of veterinary hospitals ! 

{ The service creed of an old officer was formulated as 
follows :—‘' Anything new is an innovation; innovations 
are to be deprecated.’’ 
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TRANSVAAL. 


OPERATIONS AROUND Pretoria, INcLUDING Diamonv HILL, 
June—Juy, 1900. 

There is no feature in the whole of the war so 
remarkable as our absolute inability to form a 
correct judgment of the spirit and determination of 
the enemy to whom we were opposed. One would 
have thought that we had met them for the first 
time, that their national character and history were 
unknown to us, and that our errors of judgment 
were consequently pardonable. The reverse, how- 
ever, is the case; we had known them for a hundred 
years, we had fought with and against them, and 
we knew that the national character was that of 
obstinate determination based on a deeply-seated 
religious fanaticism, enveloped by a national spirit 
bent on freedom and complete independence, the 
whole kept fanned into flame by a hatred as bitter 
as it was unquenchable. 

“The war is over,’ was heard on all sides on 
reaching Pretoria, ‘‘ the Republican cause has finally 
collapsed!” The position of affairs appeared to 
justify what had been long expected, and was a 
complete answer to those who had been pressing 
for improvement in those services obviously defective 
in organisation, of which the veterinary is the only 
one which concerns us. There was no longer any 
necessity to consider the question of proper hospital 
organisation, or the appointment of administra- 
tive veterinary officers over the long line of commu- 
nications; no necessity to re-consider the question 
of giving temporary rank to those performing duties 
above their status, nor extra pay for juniors doing 
the work of seniors; the thing was at an end, and 
those who had helped the ship into port as volun- 
teers would be sent home at once! Everybody 
believed this to be true ; they had still no knowledge 
of the calm determined men lying to the east of 
Pretoria, whose Commandant General was gain- 
ing valuable time by employing agents to make the 
authorities believe he was anxious to conclude 
peace. 

Since the arrival of the army in Pretoria matters 
had taken a bad turn on the line of communication 
south of the Vaal. The depredations of General de 
Wet at this time will be considered later. His policy 
was to destroy the line, cut off food supply, horses 
and stores, and he succeeded in inflicting the most 
serious loss on his opponents. It was clear from 
his action that we held nothing more of the Free 
State than the permanent way of the railroad, and 
he taught us—if such a lesson was necessary—that 
if we wished to retain control of this it must be 
more effectively held. 

The forces under Botha to the west of the capital 
were doubtless invigorated by the news from the 
Free State. They entrenched themselves: along an 
easterly line, 28 miles in length, a few miles from 
the capital and awaited the inevitable. 

At the time we are speaking of, the early days of 
June, the shrinkage resulting from the Cavalry 
losses previously considered was very serious, regi- 


ments were no stronger than squadrons, brigades 
were represented by a strength less than that of a 
regiment. Eight hundred horses remained to 
General French in the six regiments forming the 
lst and 4th Cavalry Brigades, out of the 2045 with 
which he left Kroonstad a few days before.° The 
Mounted Infantry with him consisting of two Corps, 
the united strength of which on leaving Kroonstad 
amounted to 2500, were now reduced to 650.+ The 
remounts which came up behind the force (p. 78) 
would have been of some use to the Cavalry but for 
the fact that only a handful was left. The line was 
cut. Neither supplies nor remounts were coming 
in, and the next operations had to be undertaken 
with war-worn horses. 

On 11th and 12th of June Lord Roberts attacked 
General Botha’s forces at Diamond Hill, 15 miles 
east of Pretoria. The usual outflanking scheme 
was utilised, and Botha, anticipating this, extended 
his thin line as far as possible, so that his wings 
were 25 miles apart. The force on the left flank 
under General French had a 30-mile march to 
perform before the Commander could be certain he 
had reached the end of the Republican line. The 
engagement lasted two days; the Cavalry on the 
left flank being tied down to a hill for the whole of 
this time, so heavy was the fire. It meant a long 
rest for the horses, but a rest with little or no food. 
On the right flank of the army, miles away, the 
horses had much more to do, the M.I. and Cavalry 
being actively engaged. Owing to the precarious 
position of a battery, a charge, or rather two, had to 
be made in order to save the guns, and sixty men 
on “enfeebled Argentines’ { managed to raise a 
gallop and drive away the enemy. 


Charges have been so rare during the war (in 
spite of the frequency with which they occur during 
peace operations) that we may look into the matter 
more fully to see what of veterinary interest we 
can learn. The horses taking part in this charge 
were tired, that is certain, and the Argentines ridden 
by the 12th Lancers were not of the stamp suitable 
for galloping. But is it necessary for the purpose 
of charging men on foot, or mounted, that it should 
be executed at a gallop? It saves time, and inter- 
feres with the practice of an opponent who is on 
his feet, but otherwise a man may be killed with 
sword or lance as well at a trot as at a gallop, while 
it is certain that two men galloping into each other 
must be mutually destroyed. In the cases under 
consideration sixty men of the 12th Lancers charged 
in close formation, and lost thirty horses killed and 
wounded, and nineteen men. Simultaneously there 
was a charge executed by the Household Cavalry in 
another direction ; Churchill ** describes the men 
as ‘“ flogging their gaunt horses with the flat of their 


* “* Official History,’’ Vol. III., p. 209. 

+ Idem. There is so little information available regard- 
ing the M.I. losses that this wastage in two Corps onl 
should be noted ; there were eight Corps in existence wit 
Lord Roberts. 

{ Idem. Vol. III., p. 214. 








** ‘‘Tan Hamilton’s March,’’ p. 389. 
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swords.’ Evidently they could not raise the regu- 
lation pace. In this latter charge twenty-one 
horses were killed and wounded, and one man. It 
should be borne in mind that neither charge was 
met by anything but rifle fire. 

The action at Diamond Hill lasted two days and 
ended in the enemy retiring east. The “ Times 
History ” describes it as “a hollow victory”; few 
perhaps at the time realised how nearly it had been 
a defeat. The following are the casualties in the 
Cavalry Brigades :— 

Strength Casualties 





lst Cavalry Brigade 616 205 
oe” Ss " 917 332 
3rd iw ee 731 119 
4th wd o 673 19 
2937 675 
Of these there were :— 
Killed in action 21 Died 19 


Wounded ,, 55 Destroyed 32 
Abandoned 107 
Sore Backs 117 


Exhaustion 73 


The casualties to other branches are unknown, 
but were heavy. 

It will be observed that the casualties under fire 
were a mere trifle, amounting only to 76. Against 
this are 117 sore backs, and 107 abandoned from 
various causes, mainly exhaustion ; the 32 destroyed 
were in the main cases of exhaustion, similarly 
those that died. Exhaustion and sore backs are 
infinitely more serious than bullets. 

The following Veterinary Officers were present at 
this engagement :—Captains Blenkinsop, Richard- 
son, Drage, Lieuts. Todd, Southey, Carr, Griffiths, 
Hunt, Melhuish, Civil Veterinary Surgeons Mashe- 
ter, Orton, Phelan, Head, Bowhill, Douglas, 
Brownless, and Taylor. 

After Diamond Hill two Cavalry Brigades 
remained watching to the east of Pretoria, and two 
accompanied General I. Hamilton’s column to the 
Free State, where he was going for the purpose of 
bringing General De Wet to book for his recent 
depredations. 

y this time the line of rail was restored, and 
remounts began to arrive. The first batch of 
horses, 265 in number, reached Pretoria on 23rd 
of June for the Cavalry Division. They were fat, 
sleek, Hungarians, just landed, carrying a fine 
summer coat (it was mid-winter in South Africa), 
and utterly unfit for work owing to their want of 
condition. Among them was a case of glanders. Six 
horses were sent to hospital, and the remainder 
issued in their unfit state, many suffering from 
catarrhal fever. The S.V.O., Cavalry Division, con- 
sidered that this batch might be fit for work in a 
month, but not the work demanded from a, soldier’s 
horse. On 25th and 26th more animals arrived by 
rail, in this case country ponies. None were fit for 
cavalry; the best went for M.I. Many were too 
young and totally unfit for army work. One 


affected with mange was destroyed, 3 were destroyed 
for debility, and 32 sent to hospital. On 28th of 
June 65 Hungarian remounts arrived by rail and a 
number by road. The latter were tired, footsore, a 
large number lame, several affected with sore back, 
and one with glanders. On 2nd and 9th July 544 
remounts arrived, of which 28 were sent to hospital 
and 28 were unfit to issue. 

The above-mentioned remounts were required to 
replace casualties in the mounted forces, and, in 
fact, within a few days were facing the enemy. 
They died in large numbers for want of proper 
condition, and we have described their state on 
arrival, in order that their early death may be 
explained. It was the beginning of July, and the 
third time the force had been remounted since 
leaving Modder River in the middle of February! 

For some reason, which appears never to have 
been recorded, there was issued at this time with 
the Cavalry remounts a new type of saddle, known 
as the McClellan, it was the pattern used in the 
United States Army. As a matter of fact the saddle 
is a very old type, but it was new to both our 
officers and men. 

It must be obvious that new pattern equipment 
should not be issued for trial during active service, 
yet this is what actually occurred. Men who knew 
nothing of the peculiarities of the saddle, its manage- 
ment and care, were called upon to place it on the 
back of a horse they saw for the first time, and ride 
out and meet the enemy. The saddle was unsuit- 
able for the equipment carried by our Cavalry, for 
rit did not admit of the true balance of equipment, 
on which the integrity of a back largely depends. 
A few more ounces on one side than on the other 
is quite sufficient to produce injury, by causing the 
saddle to heel over, but in the case we are consider- 
ing the difference ran into pounds. 

It was also found in practice that, probably owing 
to want of experience, the blanket worked out 
behind, and allowed the front arch of the saddle to 
rest on the withers; the front arch was also too 
narrow for the type of horse; briefly, the saddles 
proved disastrous, and never should have been issued 
as an experimental measure. An officer of the 
Canadian Rifles stated that the McClellan saddle 
was rejected years before by the North West 
Mounted Police on account of the injury it produced. 
Another officer of the same Corps, who had served 
in the U.S. Army, said it was a good saddle, and he 
had never known it produce a sore back. He added 
that all that was required were extra blankets, and 
to understand the use of the “cinch” girth. He 
was at the time riding in one of these saddles, and 
gladly demonstrated to the S.V.O. Cavalry Division, 
to whom the above remarks were addressed, the 
method of fitting it, but when unsaddled for the 
purpose, his own horse was found to be suffering 
from a severe saddle injury ! 

During the latter end of June the question of 
veterinary supplies became serious at Pretoria; the 
frequent damage to the railway interfered with the 
supplies of food, ammunition, clothing and equip- 
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ment; all these naturally have precedence over 
veterinary stores, no matter how urgently these 
may be required. It will be remembered there was 
no Veterinary Store Depét accompanying Lord 
Roberts’ Force, and we have described the diffi- 
culties in the matter of stores when it reached 
Pretoria. It was reasonable, however, to suppose 
that in time medicines and dressings would arrive, 
but the attacks on the line threw everything out of 
gear, and the supplies were not delivered at Pretoria 
until 5th July, a month after they were urgently 
required. 

In the meantime the refitment of the Cavalry 
Division and other troops with veterinary supplies 
became a matter of great urgency, the hospital also 
was living from hand to mouth. To meet the 
difficulty, everything not required by the medical 
authorities was bought up from local chemists. In 
a few hours one establishment had nothing left, 
almost the entire stock had been taken. No other 
system could at this time be followed; it did not 
give us all that was required, but it helped. 

In addition to the large number of sick, which 
was daily being added to, in the hospital at Pretoria, 
there were numbers to the south-east of Pretoria, in 
the vicinity of Springs and Irene, mainly belonging 
to the 2nd Cavalry Brigade and Mounted Infantry. 
The latter branch of the service very properly said 
their men were for fighting and not for looking after 
sick animals, so that instead of sending their cobs 
to hospital they left them behind at every camp and 
bivouac. Between the 2nd Cavalry Brigade and 
the Mounted Infantry no less than 550 sick horses 
were found to the south-east of Pretoria, some on 
farms, others left on the veldt. There was no one 
to look after the M.I. sick, but the Cavalry left a 
small party behind to attend totheirs. Among the 
sick belonging to the latter were cases of mange. 
This disease had been contracted by the 12th 
Lancers when coming from Thabanchu with General 
Hamilton’s Force. In one squadron 31 animals 
had been destroyed before arriving at Pretoria. 
These cases first showed on 3rd May. The date is 
of interest, as it marks the earliest date on which 
any unit from home (exclusive of the 6th Dragoons, 
p. 13) became affected with mange in Africa. Ina 
few months this disease became a veritable plague 
throughout the length and breadth of the area of 
operations, and remained so until the campaign was 
closed, and long after. 

The sick were not the only animals in want of 
attention. We have seen that remounts were 
arriving, and large numbers of these came for the 
M.1. which was engaged in watching the south-east 
approach to Pretoria. Remounts were issued to 
the Corps concerned, but it is obvious if fighting is 
going on there is no one to receive the animals and 
look after them, and ‘this occurred here. Three 
hundred and thirty-eight remounts had been issued 
to the M.I and Canadian Mounted Rifles; there 
were only fifteen men all told to look after them, no 
line gear or nose bags, no arrangements for feeding. 
They were herded in a wailed enclosure; the first 





day they got neither food nor water, on the second 
day they received 8 lb oats thrown on the ground 
of the quagmire where they lived, and on the third 
day received 100 small bundles of oat hay, as well 
as oats. All food was thrown on the ground, the 
animals fought for it, the strongest and most aggres- 
sive received as usual the lion’s share, and three- 
quarters were wasted by being trampled into the 
“muck.” Yet these animals—empty, thirsty, with- 
out any rest, and utterly out of condition, were 
required in the Field at a few minutes’ notice. 

The Corps for which the above remounts were 
detailed were actually in contact with the enemy 
a few miles away, and had so been for some days. 
In theory, it was the duty of the Remount Depart- 
ment to hold these animals until they could be sent 
for, in practice it was impossible, for they had only 
a limited staff, and no conveniences. Can animal 
losses under such conditions be wondered at ? 

Glanders first showed itself among horses at 
Bloemfontein (p. 60). It still continued, and 
attacked ten horses and ten mules in the Cavalry 
Division during June. Of the ten horses six were 
remounts. It is easy to understand how readily 
the disease spread, when the cases were furnished 
not by the old horses, but by the large influx of new 
ones; it will be remembered that the remount 
horses were to blame for the cases at Bloemfontein. 
But there were other sources of infection; in the 
streets of Pretoria a mule affected with acute 
glanders was at full liberty. Whether the animal 
belonged to the enemy or ourselves was never 
determined, probably the former, but it had been in 
close contact with several of our horses. 

Early in July fighting again occurred around 
Pretoria to the south-east of the town, near the 
line connecting Johannesburg with Pretoria. The 
Mounted Infantry were sent to clear the hills of 
the enemy, but for several days the operations 
dragged on, the task being a difficult one. The 
Ist Cavalry Brigade having by the 9th July been 
refitted, and how 1000 strong, was sent to assist in 
these operations and drive the enemy further east ; 
this was successfully carried out on 11th, but at the 
same moment a determined effort was being made 
to break into the town from the north at Onderste 
Poort, and from the north-west at Zilikat’s Nek. 
Both these led to cavalry disasters and loss of 
horses, are more conveniently dealt with later 
in considering the operations in the Western Trans- 
vaal. On 16th July another determined attack 
was made to the south-east of the town, and after 
a struggle extending over a line of seventeen miles 
it was beaten off. 

The above gives some notion of what was required 
from the troops mounted on the horses we have 
just described. It all occurred in seventeen days, 
during which time the capital had on the 11th been 
threatened from three different quarters many miles 
apart. The full casualities can never be known. 
The significance of these attacks all around Pretoria 
were not at the time understood. We flattered 





ourselves that the enemy was beaten and had 
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retired east; as a matter of fact he was completely 
around the capital and bent on mischief. - The cir- 
cumstances will be made clear in due course. 


The effect of the United States saddle on the 
“ soft’’ Hungarian horses was now revealed; by 
the 17th of the month 229 sore backs had occurred 
in the lst and 4th Cavalry Brigades, which had 
only had one day’s fighting, 7.e.,on the 11th. All 
these animals had to be sent to hospital for treat- 
ment, a very serious loss to the efficiency of the 
Cavalry, as the general advance of the army to the 
east was about to occur. On 20th the 7th Dragoon 
Guards returned to Pretoria, after being on outpost 
duty for two days. In this time they had rendered 
87 horses unfit, the majority being due to the 
American saddle. 


On 21st July the strength of two Cavalry and 
M.I. Brigades was as follows :— 





lst Cavalry Brigade 1531 
oe °s a 1537 
Mounted Infantry 955 

4023 


of which 104 were unfit. 


It will be observed that the Cavalry wastage of 
the previous month had been replaced, but as we 
know by unfit horses. 


While the Cavalry Brigades were lying to the 
east of Pretoria the forage supply was liberal, but 
when they moved to the south-east the oat and 
manna hay ceased, and the animals had to live on 
their grain ration (12 lb. oats for horses, 6 lb. mealies 
for mules), supplemented by the scarce and inferior 
grazing. This occurred just before the force 
advanced to the east on Middleburg, at a time when 
no reduction should have been made. 


On 23rd July the advance on Middleburg took 
place. This formed the starting point of the fresh 
operations which destroyed the Republican armies 
as an organised force, and will be considered later 
when the active operations connected with De Wet 
in the Free State have been dealt with. 


NATAL. 


OPERATIONS AFTER LADYSMITH. 
May-June, 1900. 


The position is Natal following on the Relief of 
Ladysmith was apparently one of exhaustion to the 
relieving as well as to the relieved force. That the 
latter needed food, rest and equipment is undoubted, 
but it has never yet been explained why the troops 
which entered Ladysmith were not kept moving 
forward, and so driving the temporarily demoralised 
enemy out of Natal. Instead of that, two valuable 
months were lost doing nothing but refitting and 
resting. Meanwhile the enemy, emboldened by our 
want of activity, returned and re-occupied the various 
elaborately prepared positions they had so suddenly 
evacuated on the Biggarsberg Mountains. 





During the idle weeks which followed the Relief 
of Ladysmith the town was evacuated, and the 
troops camped well away from it. Remounts were 
issued to the dismounted Cavalry Regiments, for 
scarcely 200 horses survived, and all but a few of 
these were practically past repair. There is no 
evidence that any special effort was made to condi- 
tion these animals during the two months’ idleness. 
Starved men, like starved horses, are not restored in 
a day, and it may well have been physically impossi- 
ble to do much for the first month, but during the 
second month it ought to have been possible. 


The Depot at Mooi River had ample horses to 
meet the demand, though questions regarding their 
condition and suitability frequently arose. After 
supplying the large demand occasioned by the Relief 
of Ladysmith, there still remained on 5th April 
1100 horses at the Depdt, which, since its opening, 
had issued no fewer than 17,000. One disquieting 
feature at this early stage of the war was the number 
of cases of glanders which had occurred in Remounts. 
Many animals issued to regiments had been found 
glandered on arrival,and on the above date no fewer 
than 53 cases of glanders had been detected either 
in the Depdt or among horses shortly after issue. 
The Depot itself was a source of infection, for the 
reasons stated at p. 23, in one case it was established 
that an animal which had never been out of the 
Depot for six months was found glandered on being 
issued. Later on, Depdt infection was common 
everywhere. but it is important to note that as early 
rin the war as April, 1900, it had occurred to a con- 
siderable extent, due to the Remount Authorities 
mixing up in the one Depdt the sick and the healthy, 
the war-worn horses and the remounts. 


In the Mooi River Remount Depédt there had 
been a good deal of disease generally among so 
many horses drawn from all sources. Influenza and 
septic pneumonia among oversea remounts, septi- 
cemia from wounds, many of the latter of depdt 
origin, especially those arising from barbed wire, 
which became a most serious source of injury. A 
month or two later than the time we are speaking 
of, there were 70 horses severely injured by barbed 
wire in one stampede in this establishment. 


The whole of March and part of April were occu- 
pied by the P.V.O., South Airica, in making inspec- 
tions of the Natal Force around Ladysmith, and on 
the line of communications. General Buller was 
naturally anxious about his horses, and especially 
his ox transport, as pleuro-pneumonia was prevalent, 
but it was most unfortunate that he should have 
detained Colonel Matthews for so many valuable 
weeks, when far more important work awaited him 
on the Cape side, and at a time when a Senior 
Veterinary Officer already existed in Natal whose 
duty this was. Colonel Matthews was not liberated 
from Natal until Army Headquarters sent orders for 
him to join at Bloemfontein. He left for the Cape 
on 19th April, and Major Rutherford was appointed 
S.V.O. Natal Army on 26th April. 
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At this time the base veterinary hospital at Maritz- 
burg contained 300 patients, mostly belonging to 
the irregular forces. There was a large number of 
sore backs, principally on the withers and around 
the rear arch of the saddle; foot injuries were also 
frequent, and biliary fever among imported animals. 
At Ladysmith there were two sections of No. 6 
Field Veterinary Hospital, one of these being 
stationed at Elandslaagte, the other at Modder 
Spruit. 

These hospitals were, a little later, both under 
the professional care of civil veterinary surgeons, 
and so remained for months. This unfortunate 
policy, initiated by the P.V.O., has already been 
referred to at p.73. Natal was exceptionally fortu- 
nate in having several experienced officers of the 
A.V.D. with the Force, who, of course, ought to 
have been in charge of these hospitals if it was in- 
tended to make them a success. We did not at that 
time appear to realise the difficulties the civil 
veterinary surgeons were labouring under, and as a 
consequence their limitations. On 13th April a 
remount officer was posted to each hospital for the 
purpose of classifying horses, but considering the 
electric tension which existed at this time as the 
result of remount interference, this step was ill 
advised, and a little later was rectified by their 
withdrawal. 

Biliary fever among imported horses was now 
very common in April, and resulted in extreme 
debility and sometimes in death. Horse sickness 
also was persistent, especially towards the end of 
April. Seventy fatal cases occurred between 21st 
April and 4th May. 

Pleuro-pneumonia among the transport oxen was, 
however, the chief cause of anxiety. There was 
always a difficulty in getting early reports of ailing 
animals, with the result that they infected their 
fellows. The carelessness of the transport con- 
ductors in this matter was probably accounted for 
by the fact that in Natal, unlike Cape Colony, 
compensation for pleuro-pneumonia was given. 

An isolation hospital for suspected oxen was 
established at Ladysmith, and inoculation was 
energetically carried out, with the result that the 
disease was kept under control. There were 
17,000 oxen in the Natal Army, and of these 5400 
were inoculated. Eighteen animals died as the 
result, and 22 subsequently from the disease, but 
the losses were small compared with the value of 
the immunity conferred on the survivors. It must 
not, however, be imagined that no more cases of 
the disease occurred. As oxen died they had to be 
replaced, so that there was a constant influx of 
fresh animals, and in consequence frequent sporadic 
cases of the disease. 

It was now the beginning of May, and a general 
advance over a line.of 250 miles in extent had been 
projected by Lord Roberts. As part of this scheme 
the Army of Natal had to drive the enemy out of 
the Colony. The Natal Army consisted of three 
Infantry Divisions and three brigades of mounted 
troops, two of them being Cavalry Brigades of the 





regular forees, in all 45,000 men. This force 
possessed the following number of animals, which, 
speaking generally, were in good condition : 


Horses 11,500 
Mules 7,500 
Oxen 17,000 


Barring the road of the Army to the North were 
the Biggarsberg Mountains, which come off from 
the Drakensberg and are thrown across Natal. 
After running 30 miles they terminate abruptly at 
Helpmakaar. The Biggarsberg were in the hands 
of the Republicans, and soon became a stupendous 
earthwork, to which they returned as soon as their 
panic at the relief of Ladysmith had subsided. 
Their hope was that Buller would make a frontal 
attack. As a matter of fact his scheme was to out- 
flank them by getting around them at Helpmakaar, 
and the advance began on 11th May. 

Major Rutherford, Senior Veterinary Officer of 
the Natal Army, was not, as in the arrangements 
on the Cape side, left behind; he joined the 
staff of General Buller on 10th May. He had 
obtained the permission of the authorities to render 
both sections of No. 6 Field Veterinary Hospital 
mobile, and it was arranged that a section should 
be attached to each Infantry Division. For the 
first time in the history of the British Army it was 
accompanied in the Field by some organised 
machinery for the treatment of the sick and injured, 
and it is quite incomprehensible how these could 
have been expected to be a complete success 
unless officers experienced in Army matters 
were placed in charge of them. The two best 
veterinary officers of the Natal Army should have 
been with the two hospitals; their capacity for 
organisation and skilled technical knowledge of 
military veterinary requirements would have ensured 
the best results being obtained. Instead of 
this both hospitals were in charge of civil veteri- 
nary surgeons, who obviously could not fulfil the 
above essential conditions. It was the opportunity 
of a lifetime, of which the policy referred to at p. 73 
prevented full advantage being taken. The fact is 
that, among other causes, we had not realised the 
long time occupied in our own training, and that 
service knowledge and experience are not acquired 
in a day or two. 

On 11th May operations began by the flank 
march on Helpmakaar of one division (the 2nd) 
with a brigade of irregular M.I. The position was 
captured after some resistance on the 13th, and the 
whole length of the Biggarsberg was won at a single 
stroke. Unfortunately the two Cavalry Brigades 
had been left behind, but the irregular M.I. pressed 
the enemy for 25 miles over desperate country, 
being only held back by veldt fires. Had the 
cavalry been present it is unlikely that the enormous 
transport train with the Burghers could have 
escaped capture. An Infantry Division (the 5th) 
facing the centre of the Biggarsberg, now advanced 
by the line of rail, while the division which had 
gone round by Helpmakaar pushed on to Dundee, 
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It was a long steep pull over the mountains, and| 
Dundee was reached on 15th May.” Here a day's 
rest was given, for the artillery and transport 
animals had had very hard work. The feeding at 
this time was a full grain ration, but no hay. As 
the veldt had been fired when the enemy retreated 
there was no grazing for the animals, nor would 
time have admitted, for everything depended upon 
oe and dash. 

he 2nd Division left Dundee on the 17th, and 
after a sixteen mile march over a fair road and no 
steep hills reached Dannhauser. On 18th there 
was a long trying march of 24 miles into Newcastle, 
and several artillery horses died from exhaustion. 
On 19th Ingogo was reached, the road was very 
hilly and trying for the transport, which in conse- 
quence was greatly exhausted. At Ingogo the 
force rested several days before the formidable 
Laing’s Nek position. This rest was of great value 
to the animals, as they were able to have some 
grazing, and so repair the condition they had lost 
on a wholly grain diet. 

It was considered unnecessary to drag a mobile 
hospital over the Biggarsberg in the flank march, 
so both sections were, for the time being, attached 
to the 5th Division, which, as above stated, was 
advancing by the railway. On its arrival at New- 
castle on 20th May, B. section (No. 6) was posted 
there pending the formation of a station hospital, 
and later on A. section was sent to Ingogo. On 
20th May, two days after the occupation of New- 
castle, an advanced veterinary store depot was 
opened, which speaks well for the veterinary 
arrangements. 

Though the distance from the base of operations 
to Newcastle was only 97 miles, yet being up and 
down hill it was most trying to draught animals. 
In addition, the Mounted (Colonial) Brigade had 
been covering a good deal of country at a smart 
pace. In. consequence there was a collection of 
exhausted animals at Newcastle to provide for, 
apart from the usual sick, and General Buller 
directed that a farm should be engaged for their 
reception. This was done, and a liberal staff of 
Europeans and natives provided for their care and 
attention. Although so many sick existed, none of 
them belonged to the regular cavalry, of which 
hitherto no use had been made, two brigades were 
awaiting orders at Ladysmith, and on 23rd May 
these and the remaining infantry division were 
ordered to the front. 

On 5th June the opening of the line to Ingogo 
enabled a hay ration to be issued to the troops. 
On the 6th the force, avoiding Laing’s Nek by going 
round it, advanced on Botha’s Pass, 14 miles, for 
the acquisition of which an action was fought on 
8th June. The 9th was a very severe day on 
animals; there was a climb of 1200 feet up the 
pass which pierces the Drakensberg, over a rough 
and boulder strewn road, before Free State territory 
was reached. Twelve horses to a gun and eighteen 


* The distance covered from where the force started was 
60 miles. 








to a waggon were necessary, the oxen worked in 
double spans but were seriously exhausted by heavy 
work, shortage of food, and the intense cold, for it 
was now mid-winter at 6300 feet altitude. In 
consequence there were many deaths. 

B. section (No. 6) Veterinary Hospital accom- 
panied the body of troops which forced Botha’s 
Pass. It had recently been strengthened in native 
personnel, and did useful work in collecting and 
receiving cases. Several of the latter were sent 
back to Newcastle. 

On 10th the troops advanced on Allman’s Nek, 
the going was excellent; it was the first time the 
Natal Army had experienced the rolling veldt of the 
Free State. This wasan immense help to the animals 
after their previous day’s severe exertions. On the 
llth was fought the action of Allman’s Nek, and 
on the 12th the force arrived at Volksrust in the 
Transvaal, 180 miles from Ladysmith. The enemy 
had been driven out of Natal. The following veteri- 
nary officers were present during the foregoing 
operations: Major Rutherford, S.V.O., Captain 
Larnder, Lieutenants C. B. M. Harris, F. W. Wilson, 
Tatam, Bartlett, Cochrane, C. V. S. Hylton-Jolliffe, 
Matthews, Malone, Evershed and Cockburn. There 
were officers with the local forces, but their names 
are unfortunately unknown. 

The mobile veterinary hospital was at once 
opened for the reception of cases. This was par- 
ticularly valuable on the 15th, when a force was 
directed to march on Wakkerstroom and evacuate 
all its sick into the Field Veterinary Hospital. 
instructions were sent down the line for all spare 
and surplus veterinary equipment to be at once 
sent to Volksrust. On the 18th June an advanced 
veterinary hospital had been formed at New- 
castle with a liberal staff, and contained 200 
cases, of which 30 were mange. This isthe earliest 
record of mange on a large scale in the force opera- 
ting in Natal. The formation of an advanced 
hospital at Newcastle liberated the mobile section 
A. of No. 6 for subsequent operations, and later on, 
when Standerton was occupied, it was sent there. 
By ist July there were 430 sick in the Newcastle 
Hospital principally cases of mange, quittor, sore 
back, rope gall, and lameness. 

While the troops were at Volksrust arrangements 
were being made for the advance on Standerton, 
and with the opening of the Natal railway on 18th 
June supplies and remounts arrived. A hay ration 
was now issued; hitherto the troops had been de- 
pendant on scanty grazing. 

On 20th June a force marched on Standerton, 
which was occupied on 23rd June, and on 4th July 
the Natal Force within sight of Heidelberg met the 
troops which had accompanied Lord Roberts vid 
Cape Colony and the Free State. 
the two armies which bad started their respective 
campaigns from sea bases more than a thousand 
miles apart, joined hands after ten months of battles 
and marches, connecting at this obscure spot, the 
last link of over 1500 miles of railway. . . .” | 


+ “ Official History," Vol. iii., p. 285. Stel kg 


“In this manner 
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The Natal-Johannesburg railway was now to 
become the main road for supplies owing to its 
relatively short distance to the coast, and the Army 
was no longer to depend entirely on the Cape and 
Orange Free State Railways. In particular, the 
short journey to the centre of hostilities would be 
of immense advantage in the remount question, for 
horses instead of being days, perhaps a week, in the 
train, could be in the heart of the Transvaal in 48 
hours. On the other hand, the sharp curves on the 
Natal line, and the steep gradients, told heavily on 
horses. They were thrown off their feet at curves, 
telescoped at gradients, and owing to the peculiar 
construction of the Natal trucks were injured by 
projections, rails, and such like, so that practically 
no train arrived from the coast without injury to 
horses. Over and over again were representations 
made regarding the fitting of the trucks, but after 
all the road was to blame, and that was unavoida- 
ble. The trucks were iron and so did not lend 
themselves to alteration, they were long and narrow, 
too narrow for Artillery horses, and we made the 
mistake of tying up the horses’ heads instead of 
leaving them free. The iron floors gave no grip, 
sand and cinders soon shifted on such a surface 
over a hilly road, and in ascending a stiff ‘‘ bank”’ 
the tendency of the horses was to gravitate to the 
lower end. This is what we have described as 
telescoping, the pressure on the lower horses was 
intense and had been known to be capable of forcing 
an animal over the end of the low truck and let it 
fall on the single buffer behind. The number of 
train injuries was deplorable, and one of the most 
constant sources of anxiety to the Veterinary and 
Remount Services. 

When the Natal-Johannesburg line was opened 
the question of increasing the accommodation for 
remounts at Durban at once became an important 
matter. The existing accommodation sufficed for 
the relatively small number of horse-ships which 
originally proceeded to Durban, but was insufficient 
when nearly all ships directed to South Africa were 
in future to discharge at that port. . In consequence 
a new landing depot for 1000 horses was erected 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 
Operations, Jung, 1900. 


We have now to describe operations of considera- 
ble complexity which can only be made clear by 
reviewing the position in the Free State from the 
time Lord Roberts crossed the Vaal on 25th May. 
It was generally agreed that. Free State troubles 
were now at an end, the war had passed from this 
country into that of their neighbour and ally, and 
the matter was no longer any concern of theirs. 
The advance from Kroonstad had been relatively 
bloodless. Rundle had further stretched to the left 
(p. 69) to near Winburg, which liberated Colvile to 
advance north. Methuen had been sent from 
Bothaville to garrison Kroonstad ; burghers were 
surrendering and everything was very quiet. The 





general optimism was evidently deserved. Never- 
theless, as far back as the 17th March a Council of 
War held by the Republican Forces at Kroonstad 
bad decided on the policy to be adopted as regards 
the Free State. The burghers of the latter were 
not to be required to serve in the defence of the 
Transvaal, but were to be organised into flying 
columns and operate against the enemy’s line of 
communication. On the 25th May this principle 
was agreed to as the British were crossing the Vaal, 
and on 27th General De Wet received from Com- 
mandant General Botha the following communica- 
tion :—‘* What I desire from your Honor, now that 
the great force of the enemy is here (Transvaal), is 
to get behind him and break and interrupt his 
communications. We have delayed too long in 
destroying the railway bebind him.” When De 
Wet received this letter he was a few miles south 
ot Heilbron, having returned there after the place 
was evacuated by I. Hamilton on 23rd (p. 76). 

The extensive horse wearing operations about to 
be recorded all centre around this policy, activated 
by the super-human energy of one man, General 
Christian De Wet. Before he had time to begin 
them, unforseen circumstances had contributed 
materially to a series of disasters affecting the 
troops in this part of the Free State. The first of 
these will now be narrated. On 24th May Rundle 
advanced on Senekal, and on 25th a party of the 
Middlesex Yeomanry galloped into the town, losing 
touch of the main body, and were either shot down 
or captured before the arrival of the force behind. 
Senekal was then occupied. 

A day or two previously Colvile left Winburg for 
Heilbron, where he was ordered to arrive on 29th 
May, marching vid Ventersburg and Lindley. He 
had only a handful of mounted troops with the 
column, but by going to Ventersburg he was to 
pick up his cavalry in the eo of the 13th 
Battalion of I.Y. When he reached Ventersburg 
on 23rd no IL. Y. appeared, so Colvile marched with- 
out them for Lindley, which town he occupied after 
a little resistance on 26th. Next day he left Lind- 
ley for Heilbron, the town as usual being at once 
re-occupied by the enemy. It will be observed that 
the L.Y. had not yet joined him. All the 27th he 
was followed up and sniped by the enemy, and on 
the following morning received a message from the 
13th I.Y. at Lindley saying they had found only 
the enemy in Lindley, and were surrounded and 
wanted help. Besides appealing to Colvile for 
help, messengers were sent to Rundle at Senekal, 
and to Kroonstad. This outline of the disaster 
which followed is necessary in order to understand 
the position, and the wear and tear of animal life 
which followed the vain attempts made to relieve 
this gallant body, which within a few weeks of its 
creation found itself within the grip of the enemy, 
in a position demanding something more than an 
amateur knowledge of soldiering. 

It appears the 13th I.Y., 500 strong, marched on 
26th May from Kroonstad to Lindley, 44 miles in 25 
hours; the enemy was waiting forthem, for their exis- 
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tence on the road was well known. For five days 
they held out against superior forces, and finally sur- 
rendered on 31st May, losing all their horses and 
transport, to say nothing of equipment and stores. 
Among the prisoners of war was the veterinary 
officer, Lieut. Fenner. * While they were fighting 
for existence the messages above related were sent 
off. Colvile was nearest to them, 18 miles, but felt 
that his orders to be in Heilbron by the 29th were 
imperative, so he continued his march on 28th, 
being so roughly handled, at the point where 
Hamilton a week earlier had been harassed, that he 
only made four miles that day. To reach Heilbron 
on 29th he believed was part of the laid-down pro- 
gramme, besides he required supplies and ammuni- 
tion. He, however, sent a message to the Chief 
of the Staff relating his difficulties, and at this 
point we must leave him. 

Rundle at Senekal, 40 miles away, responded to 
the 13th I.Y. call for help by demonstrating towards 
Bethlehem. His telegraphic information to Bra- 
bant was tapped by the enemy, who prepared 
accordingly. They met at Biddulphsberg and 
Rundle was repulsed with heavy casualties. During 
the action a disastrous veldt fire sprang up, and 
some of the wounded were burned where they lay. + 

The third call for relief sent out from Lindley 
was to Kroonstad. Methuen had arrived there on 
29th May. On the 30th he was made acquainted 
with Colvile’s difficulties in entering Heilbron and 
left Kroonstad to help him; he had barely started 
before it was known that Colvile needed no help, 
while the Yeomanry at Lindley were in a bad way. 
To Lindley accordingly he went under all pressure } 
but was too late to save the surrender, though he 
inflicted punishment on the enemy, but from the 
cakeniten state of his horses he was unable to 
pursue. 

The chapter of accidents connected with the 13th 
I.Y. is not yet ended. When Colvile reached Heil- 
bon he found that Hamilton had cleared the place 
out of supplies, so he had to telegraph for supplies 
to be sent him. None of the operations just 
described were under the personal control of General 
De Wet. He was waiting for ammunition at 
Frankfort, and this being received he moved towards 
Heilbron. Here he learned that 60 waggons convey- 
ing supplies for Colvileat Heilbron were on their way 
to him from the line of rail under a small escort 
and no guns. He snapped up 200 men, the stores, 
and all the animals on 3rdJune. Though a relieving 
force came within four miles of the convoy before 
it surrendered, no attempt, for some unexplained 
reason, was made to rescue it. 

Such a chapter of accidents as that related above 
could not have been more successful had they been 
intentionally devised. They gave a fillip to the 





* He died at Vrede the following month. 


+ The veterinary officers present at Biddulphsberg were 
Lieuts. A. H. Lane and E. Brown, and C.V.S. Swanston. 
The names of the Yeomanry officers present are unknown. 


{ His mounted troops were the 3rd, 5th, and 10th I.Y. 





operations now about to be undertaken against the 
line of rail. 

The scene of the first operations against the rail- 
way were laid in the vicinity of the Rhenoster 
River, halfway between Kroonstad and the Vaal. 
It will be remembered (p. 76) that the river, though 
not broad, has very steep sides, and consequently 
the bridge had to be replaced by a temporary struc- 
ture before any stores could be sent north. The 
Rhenoster bridge was blown up shortly before the 
imvading Army crossed the river on 23rd May. It 
was not yet repaired, but pending its completion, 
which was now near at hand, vast supplies of 
stores had been collected in the vicinity of the 
bridge, all left in their trucks ready to push away 
north the moment the bridge should open. All the 
warm clothing for the Army operating in the Trans- 
vaal lay there, ammunition, stores of every kind and 
description, and thousands of sacks of mails all 
awaiting transmission. The Free State being very 
quiet and resistance at an end, there seemed no 
reason why all this valuable property should not lie 
out in trucks on the veldt, in charge of the handful 
of men accompanying them, but the capture of the 
convoy by De Wet on 3rd June rather opened the 
eyes of the military authorities to the risk they 
were running, and a battalion of raw Militia was 
sent forward for its protection. They arrived on the 
night of the 6th; at daybreak on the 7th June 
three important points on the line were attacked by 
three columns under the direction of De Wet, and 
all three succumbed. It is well to know what he 
effected at Rhenoster River and its vicinity on this 
date. He killed 38 officers and men, wounded 109, 
and took nearly 500 prisoners of the Militia regi- 
ment. He destroyed ten miles of rail, burned the 
new bridge which was just completed, and all the 
loaded trucks, so that nothing was left of them but 
their ironwork. He burned the winter clothing, 
destroyed all the ammunition for the siege artillery, 
destroyed all the rifle ammunition he did not require, 
and burned the mails. Weeks later, for a considera- 
ble distance around the scene of the disaster were 
thousands of charred letters and tons of burned 
clothing and burst shells. 

Genuine alarm and grave anxiety was now, as 
usual, aroused when the damage was done. Kroon- 
stad, where enormous supplies of stores existed, 
was at once properly garrisoned, Winburg was 
strengthened, Lord Kitchener was sent south with 
a Force, and Lord Methuen being the nearest to 
hand was directed to bring the offender to book. 
Bloemfontein even was not considered safe, and 
from among the details and convalescents in the 
town a temporary regiment of infantry, and another 
of cavalry was hurriedly created. 

Lord Methuen at this critical moment was, as we 
have seen, at Lindley; leaving a Brigade for its care 
he marched on the 5th to Heilbron with supplies 
for Colvile, had a fight on the road, and reached it 
on 7th. On the 9th he left for the scene of the 
disaster on the railway, and was there on the 10th 
when he met Lord Kitchener, who had been sent 
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down by Lord Roberts to retrieve the situation. 
General De Wet, with his prisoners, was still in the 
neighbourhood of his recent exploits. An attempt 
was now made to attack him, but he moved west, 
and then going N.E. got once more on to the line, 
wttacked two construction trains on the 14th, burned 
them and their valuable plant, took 350 prisoners, 
of which 300 were natives, nearly captured Lord 
Kitchener, and then retired to the neighbourhood of 
his own farm, sending the prisoners to Reitz. 
This completes the account of the movements of 
De Wet during the eventful month of June, 1900. 
They led to a rude awakening, the outcome of 
despising one’s enemy, carelessness, optimism, want 
of proper staff organisation, * and an inability to 
take war seriously. 

It is not with these, however, that we are con- 
cerned, but from the account given it is easy to 
recognise what all these operations meant for horses 
and transport animals. It is impossible to say what 
was the loss due to the various forced marches and 
counter marches, the hurrying to and fro, the wear 
and tear, the want of rest, the scanty rations, and 
for the cattle want of time for grazing, and the hust- 
ling on the march. Itis true the distances were not 
great, a forty mile circle around Lindley takes in 
Kroonstad, Heilbron, Senekal, and Bethlehem. 
These, compared with the distances yet to be tra- 
versed in the various De Wet hunts, are insignifi- 
cant, but were sufficient to cause a drain on animal 
resources far beyond the value of the military results 
attained. 

The most important consideration at this time 
was the capture of General De Wet, and the 
machinery for this object and its results must now 
be considered. 


Berarenem, WitTreserGEN, SuRRENDER or PRINSLOO, 
Juty, 1900. 

We are now in a position to understand why the 
capture of De Wet became a matter of such extreme 
importance. He, meanwhile, bad retired into the 
Eastern Free State, in the neighbourhood of Bethle- 
hem, for it was at Bethlehem the late Government of 
the Free State was established. Every effort was 
now to be made to capture the commandos, and with 
them, if possible, the persons of De Wet and Steyn. 
Operations were about to occur on an extensive 
scale, and relatively far removed from the line of 
rail, which means a larger transport for the convey- 
ance of supplies. 

The scheme was that the 8th Division should 
continue to block the waist of the Free State. 
Clements from Senekal and Paget from Lindley 
were to join hands and advance on Bethlehem. 
Methuen was to hold Heilbron, setting free 
Macdonald, who had replaced Colvile, and I. 
Hamilton was to come from Heidelberg (p. 82) and 
press the enemy from the north. Hamilton was 
replaced by Hunter in consequence of an accident, 

* Defective staff organisation sent the Yeomanry to Lind- 
ley, led to their obliteration, and to all the subsequent losses 
in the three Divisions of the Army. 





and the operations now to be referred to are known 
under his name. 

Hunter, Macdonald, Clements, Paget and Rundle 
had between them about 10,000 mounted troops. 
Hunter left Heidelberg on 27th June, crossed the 
Vaal, and on 3rd July was joined by Macdonald at 
Frankfort. He reached Reitz on 7th July. Paget, 
who was left behind at Lindley by Methuen (p. 88), 
had ever since been more or less invested. On 2nd 
July he was joined by Clements from Senekal, and 
the two forces advanced on Bethlehem. On the 3rd 
Paget was seriously attacked at Bakenkop and 
guns were lost and recovered; the casualties were 
serious as the enemy crept up and shot down the 
horses and drivers. On 6th their combined forces 
were opposite Bethlehem, and fighting occurred 
both on that and the following day. De Wet, who 
was in command, finally evacuated the town and 
retreated south with his large force of 7000, into the 
inaccessible mountain ranges forming the north 
ridge of the basin of the Brandwater River. His 
retreat to this position was influenced by the fact 
that Hunter was advancing from Reitz. On 9th 
Hunter reached Bethlehem (from Heidelberg 110 
miles.) 

Rundle’s position ran from Ficksburg to Sene- 
kal. Throughout June he had been endeavour- 
ing to bring off a decisive action with an elusive 
enemy in a most difficult country. Only the 8th 
Division can appraise the weary monotony of its 
work in endeavouring to maintain the 40 mile 
cordon committed to its care, and the action at 
Biddulphsberg, brought about by the plight of the 
13th 1.Y. (p. 88) did not help matters. At this time 
also his horses were on half rations, and the cold at 
night was intense. In the operations against 
Bethlehem, Rundle advanced east and occupied all 
the exits of the Wittebergen mountains as far 
north as Witnek. This range forms the western 
boundary of the Brandwater Basin. 

It seems incomprehensible that the Republican 
Force should have voluntarily placed themselves in 
the prison of the Brandwater Basin. It would 
seem that they depended upon the wild difficult 
mountain ranges, bold and magnificent in character, 
which enclose it on two sides, to afford immunity 
against attack; yet there was no escape, for the 
third side of the basin is formed by Basutoland. 

The only two available sides together equal 75 
miles in length, and in these there are but four 
openings or Neks, many miles apart, which are 
possible for waggons. They are Commando Nek in 
the S.W., Slabberts Nek in N.W., Retief’s and 
Naauwpoort Nek in the North, and Golden Gate to 
the E. Witnek and Helspoort to the W. are 
passes, and are mere bridle paths. It is obvious 
that if the Neks and passes were held, escape was 
impossible. That appeared to have at last dawned 
on the enemy, who, after a week, determined to 
break out of the net. Circumstances favoured one 
force, that of De Wet, who, finding Slabberts Nek 
not held, walked out with 2600 men and 460 wag- 
gons on the evening of 15th July, and though this 
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force stretched out for 5000 yards and passed within 
a mile of the nearest British Camp, it was not 
detected. ° With De Wet was President Steyn. 
The last chance of bringing the war to a sudden 
close was lost. The circumstances which led to the 
Nek not being held form no part of this history. 
The force nearest to Slabberts Nek had not even a 
picket on it. It was not until the morning of the 
16th that De Wet’s escape was known. The other 
commandos had not moved out of the basin for 
reasons which need not concern us, and every effort 
was now made to seal them up. This was shortly 
accomplished, after a good deal of fighting around 
the neks and passes, carried out under dis- 
advantageous circumstances. It was mid-winter 
and bitterly cold on the snow-clad mountains. A 
hurricane of wind, accompanied by rain, occurred 
on 22nd, horses stampeded, and camps became 
quagmires, nevertheless by the 26th all but one exit 
was closed, and that a bad one, and on 29th Prins- 
loo surrendered with 4300 men, 5000 ponies, cattle, 
sheep, ammunition and guns.{+ It is convenient 
to close the account of Prinsloo’s surrender before 
taking up the narrative of the first chase after 
De Wet. 

Major Rimington was directed to sort the sur- 
rendered ponies, and was assisted by Lieut. A. H. 
Lane, 8.V.O., of the 8th Division. With the will- 
ing aid of the prisoners of war the best ponies were 
po der All were looking rough and poor, but 
they soon recovered, and made excellent remounts 
for M.I. and others who knew the value of this 
hardy animal, and were not above riding a pony. 
No contagious diseases were detected among this 
large collection of animals. Mange was apparently 
absent, and sore backs were not common. Among 
the cattle, however, pleuro-pneumonia existed. 

The following Veterinary Officers were present at 
the Wittebergen operations : Captains Richardson, 
Drage and Melhuish, Lieuts. Lane and E. Brown, 
and C.V.S. Gamble, Head and Orton. 


Tue First CHASE AFTER Die Wert. 
Juty-Aveust, 1900. 


The chase of De Wet, which occupied 35 days, 
is full of dramatic incidents and unrehearsed 
effects. Of its management as a military operation 
we are not concerned, but its veterinary interest is 
considerable. If we are to understand why the 
wear and tear of horses during the war was so 
heavy we must follow in outline this exhausting 
operation, involving the retreat and escape of this 
Commander after a chase of 200 miles as the crow 





* «Times History,’’ Vol. iv., p. 317. 

+ This did not include the whole of the enemy’s forces, 
Some 1500 escaped, and one party which used the Golden 
Gate even took their artillery. The path was impossible 
for wheels, so the carriages were left behind, and the guns 
bound round with logs were allowed to slide down the rocks. 
This fact gives some idea of the wild state of the country. 
Napoleon employed similar transport for his artillery when 
crossing the Alps. 





flies. Bearing in mind the immense convoy accom- 
panying De Wet, the average pace of which is 24 
miles an hour, one is struck by the ease with which 
he continued on his road from Slabberts Nek in 
the eastern part of the Free State, to Rustenburg in 
the Transvaal at the western extremity of the 
Magaliesburg mountains. It was only towards the 
end that De Wet’s animals and men began to give 
out, as the pressure from all sides increased. It 
was then observed that the oxen trotted as well as 
the mules, and, it is said, stood the strain better. ¢ 
One is compelled to recognise that the consummate 
skill of the Burghers in animal management is solely 
responsible for their escape from positions which 
seemed impossible. That their “ intelligence ’’ ser- 
vice was excellent, and their topographical knowledge 
of the first order, is beside the question. It was their 
animals which conveyed the commandos from 
Slabberts Nek to Rustenburg, for without a horse 
the Burgher is helpless. 

We have seen (p. 89) that on the night of 15th 
July De Wet broke out of the ring Hunter was 
forging, and struck north-west. On the 16th his 
flight was discovered through the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade, then at Bethlehem, leaving the latter place 
on the 15th to reconnoitre along the road to 
Senekal. 

He was at once attacked, and fought a rearguard 
action, sending his three miles of transport on to 
Lindley. The attack was unsuccessful, and that 
night De Wet rejoined his convoy. On 17th 
Broadwood, commanding the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
700 strong, was joined by 900 M.1., two Batteries 
of Horse Artillery, and a regiment of Infantry, the 
whole again started in pursuit, but time was lost 
picking up the trail. 

Owing to the difficulty of supplies at Bethlehem, 
Hunter, on July 10th, had sent the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade (about 400 in strength) and 400 M.I., 
together with a Battery of Horse Artillery, to Heil- 
bron, which place they reached on 15th July. There 
they tented orders to go to Kroonstad, and on 
17th, in consequence of De Wet’s escape, were 
diverted to Lindley in order to co-operate with 
Broadwood against De Wet. The 3rd Brigade, 
now made up to 700 strong, was therefore march- 
ing across De Wet’s front. Broadwood knew 
nothing of it being in the vicinity, } but De Wet, 
who had a splendid intelligence system, knew of its 
existence, and on the 19th, having divided his forces, 
he dealt with these two bodies at 15 miles apart 
and prevented them from meeting. Finally he 
shook them both off, though the patrols never 
entirely lost touch. Here were two Cavalry 
Brigades following the one enemy and ignorant of 
each other’s existence, nor did they meet until 23rd! 
At night on 21st De Wet struck the line of rail at 
Honing Spruit, near the scene of his recent 
exploits. It so happened that as he crossed, a train 
containing ammunition steamed across his path ; 


+ “ Official History,” Vol. IIT. 
} ‘‘ Times History,’’ Vol. IV., p. 417. 
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this he snapped up, together with the escort 
of 100 men, a piece of audacity in the presence of 
two Cavalry Brigades at his heels, which speaks 
volumes of what he thought of their mobility. 

From Slabberts Nek to where De Wet crossed 
the railway is 80 miles, and he had been seven days 
in doing this distance, due to the obstruction to 
which he was exposed, and the length of his con- 
voy. It would have been impossible to have inten- 
tionally arranged a better scheme for smashing him 
than that which came about by accident, 7.e., sand- 
wiching him between two forces for several days, 
but it led to nothing. It was not until the 23rd, 
while moving up and down the line, that the two 
Cavalry Brigades met and ascertained that each 
had been in the same hunt. 

Once across the line De Wet headed for Vrede- 
fort, and there in a strong position made a stand 
against which the two Cavalry Brigades could do 
little. The distance from Honing Spruit to 
Vredefort is 30 miles, and this was accomplished in 
two days. He remained in a strong position 
between Vredefort and Parys on the Vaal from 23rd 
July to 6th August, during which time he was 
being surrounded on all sides by troops brought 
from wherever they could be spared® It seemed 
impossible that with the numbers opposed to him 
escape could occur. It is worth looking at the 
composition of the enveloping force. On the South 
hank of the Vaal there were 11,000 troops : 
Mounted Infantry (1000) 
Colonial Division + 
54 Battalions of Infantry. 


6 Cavalry Regiments 
2 R.H.A. Batteries 
2R.F.A. Pe 
On the North bank, watching twelve drifts under 
Methuen, were : 
2 Regiments Imperial Yeomanry 
6 Guns 
2 Battalions of Infantry. 
And elsewhere, in the Western Transvaal, were 
18,000 men. The entire operations were now 
under Lord Kitchener, who had arrived for the 
purpose. It was Methuen’s duty to pursue should 
De Wet cross the river. F 
On 6th August, before daybreak, De Wet crossed 
the Vaal at Schoeman’s Drift while Methuen was 
guarding another crossing; his rear guard was 
engaged all day on the North bank and then with- 
drew. False information received by Methuen and 
tired animals decided on a halt being made by this 
force until early on the 9th, this gave De Wet a 
clear 24 hours start. On the 9th the tail of the 
enemy was found three miles ahead, not more than 
ten miles from where they had crossed the Vaal on 
6th; there was a fight and check which lasted until 
the late afternoon. Fifteen miles were made on 
10th by Methuen, but De Wet was six miles to his 
right and trekking rapidly in order to cross the 
railway leading from Krugersdorp to Potchefstroom ; 
this he effected on the night of the 10th, at the 
same time blowing up a railway bridge. In the 
* During this period of inactivity he utilised a picked 
force to attack and worry the railway. 












meantime the troops on the South bank of the Vaal 
had crossed, and by rapid marching had caught up 
Methuen on 10th. Lord Kitchener with the cavalry 
ahead, and the infantry doing rapid marches to the 
north and west of the actual course taken by the 
fugitives, reached the Potchefstroom railway at 
Wolverdine, north of where De Wet crossed, late on 
the 11th. He had covered 40 miles since he 
crossed the Vaal at Lindequeeon 9th. On the 11th 
De Wet was 12 miles west of the railway. Early 
on 12th Methuen, with 600 Yeomanry, 600 Colonial 
Division © and guns, leaving his infantry and heavy 
transport behind, started in pursuit with two days’ 
forage for the Yeomanry and one day’s for the 
Colonial Division; he came up with the enemy's 
rearguard in the afternoon. This was a good day’s 
work ; a gun captured at Stormberg was recovered, 
many of the enemy’s waggons were taken, and the 
road was littered with abandoned animals and 
supplies. The columns did 32 miles that day, and 
the horses were exhausted. 

On the 13th, at 3 a.m., the columns again started, 
the cavalry without baggage of any kind. Methuen 
moved west so as to envelope De Wet or drive him 
into the arms of 8000 British troops which were 
expected to be in position to receive him at the 
door through the Magaliesberg mountains. The 
punishment he had inflicted on 3rd June was still 
too recent to be forgotten; infantry and cavalry 
alike pressed forward with enthusiasm, eager, in 
spite of hard marching and exposure. to be con- 
nected with bringing to bay so redoubtable a foe. + 
Far to the west Methuen had a column to prevent 
extension in that direction ; De Wet’s animals were 
dropping, and the prisoners who fell into our hands 
told of their despair at the hopeless outlook. 
Nearer and nearer the columns approach, while in 
frontare the Magaliesberg mountains, which can only 
be crossed at two points, both of which are sup- 
posed to be in British occupation. The game 
seems almost up, the convoy is within reach of 
capture, suddenly De Wet swings south under the 
mountains, his scouts have discovered that one 
door to the other side is open. He enters it on 
14th August with President Steyn and all his force, 
and closes it behind him. The chase is over; this 
time it is not the horse that failed but the Com- 
mander. A force ought to have been in the pass 
awaiting De Wet. Through not understanding the 
urgency of the case it had not yet arrived. 

At this moment news was received that the 
beleaguered garrison of Elands River ¢ was still 
holding out, and Lord Kitchener taking the two 
Cavalry Brigades and Mounted Infantry started off 


* The remainder of the Colonial Division had to stand 
fast and await remounts from Krugersdorp. Remounts to 
be taken on such work as this ! 

+ Between the 12th and 14th Methuen had marched 80 
miles in 60 hours. One Cavalry Brigade marched for 40 


hours out of 48, another marched 115 miles in 125 hours. 
The magnificent infantry under Douglas covered 66 miles 
in 76 hours. See ‘‘ Times History,’’ Vol, IV., p. 432, 





+ Yet to be described. 
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for its relief, while the enemy rested, though on 
the opposite slope of the mountains. Asa matter 
of fact De Wet needed recuperation as much as his 
pursuer ; the last -few days marches had been very 
trying, and over some of the most difficult country 
in South Africa. It took De Wet eight days to get 
from the Vaal to the Magaliesberg, 60 miles as the 
crow flies; he was held back by a convoy and 
guns. In the subsequent chases he moved without 
impedimenta of any kind and covered extraordinary 
distances. He now had three days rest on the 
Magaliesberg, having previously sent off President 
Steyn. * 

hile Lord Kitchener was away relieving the 
hard pressed garrison at Elands River, Lord 
Methuen, having been joined by General I. Hamil- 
ton, determined to attack De Wet, as the general 
conditions were most favourable; the only other 
pass back through the mountains was near Pretoria 
and was held by Baden-Powell. Accordingly on 
the 16th August further operations began against 
De Wet, who streamed away due east, along the 
north side of the mountain in the direction of 
Pretoria. On the evening of the 17th he was 
opposite the opening in the mountains at Com- 
mando Nek, which would have led him south to 
the Free State, but it was occupied by Baden- 
Powell, and failing by simple audacity to induce 
the garrison to surrender, he passed north during 
the night. Two fresh columns now joined in the 
chase, but pursuant to arrangement De Wet divi- 
ded his commando, a part was to accompany him 
and break back in order to get into the Free State, 
while the bulk of the commando was to stream 
north into the Bush Veldt of the Transvaal. De 
Wet divided his force early on 19th August, close 
to him at the time were two British camps, six 
miles apart. Accompanied by only 250 men he 
rode between these, making for the gap in the 
mountains, the surrender of which he had demand- 
ed a day or two before. Before this was reached he 
ran into another British column, then into a 
convoy, and at this point we may follow the 
Official History, ! ‘“ De Wet’s case was as critical 
as it had ever been. To retreat was impossible. 
His only hope was to cross the Magaliesberg at 
once, though all the passes were closed to him. 
Only a goat track led over the mountains, a path 
considered too steep even for cattle. But to the 
desperate band it was a road to safety, and leading 
their horses they began to clamber up the precipi- 
tous slopes. Once more fortune favoured men so 
deserving of it. A couloir scarring the mountain 
side hid them at first from sight. This failed half- 
way up the ascent and they became fully exposed 
to view, but then all eyes in the British camp were 
fixed on the skirmish in progress on the flats below, 
and none saw, nor might have trusted their eyes if 
they had, the exhausted men and horses scaling the 


* The sole object of De Wet's incursion into the Trans- 
vaal was to conduct President Steyn, so that he might 
consult with Botha as to the future policy of the campaign. 


+ Vol. III., p. 363. 





heights. In this manner did De Wet snatch his 
men once more from the very jaws of destruction.” 

We have extracted this generous recognition of 
the personality of this remarkable leader. How 
amply it confirms what Napoleon said nearly a 
hundred years before, that what is wanted in war 
is “a man,” not men. 

Even when this devoted band had scaled the 
heights of the mountains, and descended on the 
other side with their heads now pointed towards 
the Free State, they were by no means safe, for they 
nearly ran into the 3rd Cavalry Brigade returning 
from the relief of Elands River. By marching all 
night they crossed the Potchefstroom line, and 
going south were soon safely over the Vaal, at the 
same moment that De Wet’s pursuers were looking 
for him in the Northern Transvaal. 

When the Free Staters of De Wet went north 
from Pretoria, they were followed and harrassed for 
130 miles by columns under Paget, Baden-Powell, 
Hickman, I. Hamilton, Mahon, and Pilcher as far 
north as Warmbad, but by the end of August it was 
realised that the one man they were seeking for 
was not there. The wear and tear of horses during 
this anxious period was enormous; nothing was 
spared which was likely to bring the offender to 
book, and horses least of all. 

We have intentionally entered into the history 
of this chase with some fulness in order to give a 
notion of the work demanded from the horses. 
The conditions on both sides, so far as the animals 
were concerned, were not entirely equal. The 
ehemy in this chase frequently changed their horses, 
carried no dead weight, while every farm was a 
source of supplies and remounts. 


WESTERN TRANSVAAL. 
RustenserG, Exanps River 
Junr-Jory, 1900. 


The importance of Hunter’s work in the Western 
Transvaal has been indicated at p. 68. After cap- 
turing Christiana he marched to Vryburg, which 
was reached on 23rd May, and on 26th the railway 
communication north and south of Mafeking was 
restored. He then marched east across the Western 
Transvaal south of the Magaliesberg mountains, 
while 80 miles north of him the force under Baden- 
Powell from Mafeking was taking the same direc- 
tion north of the mountains. Hunter's march was 
uneventful excepting for the wonderful marching 
shown by his troops, through a country so ill- 
watered that he could only take his force along by 
fractions. It required the most careful considera- 
tion to overcome the transport difficulties. He 
reached Lichtenburg, N.W. of, and 100 miles from, 
Vryburg on 3rd June, where he was joined by 
Mahon’s column returning from the relief of Mafe- 
king (Mafeking to Lichtenburg 50 miles), and the 
combined force marched to Ventersdorp, 45 miles, 
and then going south, Potchefstroom and Klerks- 
dorp, 45 miles from Ventersdorp, were both ocen- 
pied on 14th June, 
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Barton with part of his Brigade was then left at 
Krugersdorp, and Hunter, taking Hart’s Brigade, 
went to Heidelberg. The 10th Division was now 
non-existent, having shed its strength in occupying 
towns. Its progress across the southern half of 
the Western Transvaal was peaceful, and gave the 
authorities reason to believe that the people were 
tired of the war. As a matter of fact the war in the 
Western Transvaal had not yet begun. 

The northern column, commanded by Baden- 
Powell, left Mafeking via Zeerust for Rusten- 
burg (115 miles from Mafeking) where it arrived 
on 14th June. The road from Rustenburg to 
Pretoria, 60 miles, was not yet open, so that 
Hutton with his M.I. was sent on 14th June to 
drive away a commando blocking it. This he 
chased north, having previously met Baden-Powell 
at Commando Nek, 20 miles west of Pretoria. 
Hutton returned to the Cavalry Brigade on 20th, 
and Baden-Powell to Rustenburg. 

The latter Commander was now to be largely re- 
inforeed from Rhodesia in order to pacify the country 
north of the Magaliesberg, and then to proceed to 
Warm Baths in the North of the Transvaal. The 
troops at Rustenburg included not only the Rhode- 
sian force of Plumer, but also some New South Wales 
Bushmen from the Rhodesian Field Force.* The 
horses belonging to the latter men were not well 
looked after, there were many sore backs of a serious 
kind, and the want of care shown by the Bushmen 
was greatly in contrast with that in the force under 
Baden-Powell, where inspection of backs was of 
daily occurrence. The veterinary work among the 
troops now collected at Rustenburg was divided 
between Captain J. Moore and Lieut. W. D. Smith. 
During this period glanders was discovered to be 
very prevalent among the animals captured or 
requisitioned from the enemy, and the greatest care 
had to be taken to weed out cases as discovered. 
Mange was less troublesome, though sufficiently in 
evidence. Liver trouble was frequent, especially, 
strange to say, among the horses of Plumer’s old 
force which had now been serving a year. Capt. 
Moore found that these horses, which, it will be 
remembered were South Africans, were more liable 
to fail in their livers than in their limbs. Inasmuch 
as they were all immune against biliary fever the 
frequency of liver disorder is somewhat remarkable. 

There is reason to think it was at this period 
of the war that cattle plague was introduced from 
Bechuanaland. Cases of a disease which could not 
be distinguished from it occurred on the Zeerust- 
Rustenburg road. Pestilence always follows or 
accompanies war, and completes the disintegration 
which both victor as well as vanquished are bound 
to experience in one or more forms. The general 
outbreak of cattle plague did not occur until 1901, 
and will be fully considered in due course. 

On 2nd July, in pursuance of the general pacifi- 
cation scheme, Baden-Powell set out from Rusten- 
burg for Pretoria, and after a heavy march of 42 





* To be dealt with later, 









miles reached Commando and Zilikats Neks (20 
miles west of the Capital). + The feiiowing day it 
was reported from the squadron left behind at 
Rustenburg that the place was to be attacked. On 
6th the whole force hurriedly returned, its im- 
portant posts at Zilikats and Commando Neks 
being taken over by troops from Pretoria. It 
arrived at Rustenburg on 7th, but in the meantime 
the place had been attacked and the enemy driven 
off, mainly in consequence of a relief by two squad- 
rons of Imperial Bushmen, who made a forced 
march from Ottoshoop, 42 miles west of Rusten- 
burg, and arrived in time to attack the enemy in 
flank. The measures taken on a stormy night to 
get the sick and other animals out of Rustenburg 
before the place was attacked, led to many being 
lost. In the attack subsequently made the enemy 
entered the town, and amongst other losses inflicted 
captured the whole of the reserve of veterinary 
stores. On Baden-Powell’s return the town was 
prepared for a siege. Commandos hung around 
—one at Oliphants Nek, the gate through the 
mountains leading into the southern part of the 
Transvaal, and another lay between Rustenburg 
and a small post on the Elands River, where an 
immense supply of stores had been collected, and 
was used as a forwarding depot between Mafeking 
and Rustenburg. In preparing Rustenburg for 
defence, the rations of all animals were cut down, 
and all useless or doubtful horses were destroyed. 
The investment of Rustenburg was not seriously 
undertaken, but on 22nd July there was an engage- 
ment 12 miles west of the town, in which the enemy 
succeeded in stampeding or killing 240 horses after 
having ambushed the Australian Bushmen. Plumer 
took the pressure off them by operating from 
Rustenburg, but the road to Mafeking remained 
blocked, and the garrison of Elands River was still 
isolated. 


The attack on Rustenburg on 7th July was the 
first step in the general conflagration about to 
burst in the Transvaal. It was the outcome of a 
deliberate policy instituted after the action at 





+ The Magaliesberg mountains, roughly running east 
and west across the Western Transvaal, will be so 
frequently referred to, that we may here note in the 90 
miles of the western arm of the range there are but four 
passes capable of being used for wheeled traffic, two close 
together at the Pretoria or eastern end, Commando Nek 
and Zilikats Nek, and two at the Western or Rustenburg 
end, Oliphants Nek and Magatos Nek. Between Com- 
mando Nek and Oliphants Nek, a distance of 60 miles, 
there are only five cattle paths. The range cannot be 
crossed excepting by a De Wet. For many months after 
the events now being recorded, it offered a home and safe 
retreat to the ‘‘sniper,’’ while the valleys sheltered his 
stock from view. So great became the annoyance caused 
in this way by the enemy, that the extraordinary under- 
taking of literally sweeping a mountain range had finally 
to be adopted, infantry on the top and sides and mounted 
troops below on either aspect, slowly cleared these moun- 
tains of all human beings and stock, and kept them clear 
by means of blockhouses. In all operations around the 
Magaliesberg the fact must not be lost sight of that the 
tracks were rough and difficult, and that there was no 





escape from them, 
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Diamond Hill, in which General De la Rey was to 
return to his own part of the country and light the 
fire of guerilla war. The peaceful condition of the 
Western Transvaal when traversed in June by 
Hunter was intentionally misleading, and it suc- 
ceeded ; the storm which burst on llth July was 
quite unexpected. Within a radius of about 30 
miles from Pretoria four serious attacks were made, 
in only one of which were our troops successful. 
Three of these have already been mentioned (p. 83), 
the fourth has yet to be referred to. The veteri- 
nary interest in these, as in all operations, lies solely 
in the movements of troops and the extra work im- 
posed upon their horses and transport animals. 

Fifty miles S.E. of Rustenburg, to the south of 
the Magaliesburg, lies Krugersdorp. On 11th July 
it was decided to send Smith-Dorrien’s Force, 
from Krugersdorp to Oliphants Nek, in order to 
relieve the pressure on Baden-Powell at Rusten- 
burg, and so bring the enemy between two fires. 
Hardly, however, had the British Force left Krugers- 
dorp than it was attacked by a commando waiting 
north of the town in the neighbourhood of the 
Hekpoort Valley. Our troops suffered a reverse and 
nearly lost their guns. 

In consequence of this latter disaster Methuen, 
who was far away at Lindley in the Free State, 
marched to Kroonstad, and took train for Krugers- 
dorp with his force, among others some 1200 
mounted troops. It was a week before he arrived 
there, owing to congestion on the line, and his 
transport had tomarch. On reaching Krugersdorp 
he pushed on to Oliphants Nek (45 miles), where 
he defeated the enemy on 2lst July, who was 
forced to retire through the pass, the opposite end 
of which it was directed should be closed by the 
troops from Rustenburg. But the combination 
failed and the commando escaped. 

The day Methuen left Krugersdorp train wreck- 
ing began on the Potchefstroom line, so that 
immediately after the action at Oliphants Nek he 
was recalled to the line running between Krugers- 
dorp and Potchefstroom, at which latter place he 
arrived on 30th July. 

As an example of the work the horses and trans- 
port were called upon to perform, we may examine 
Methuen’s movements for the next few days. We 
have seen (p. 87) that he went from Bothaville to 
Kroonstad, from there to the relief of the Yeomanry 
at Lindley, then to Heilbron endeavouring to deal 
with De Wet; back to Lindley, then to Krugers- 
dorp; back to Potchefstroom. From Potchefstroom 
he was hurriedly called to the Vaal to block the 
drifts in the first De Wet hunt, from here he went 
streaming away obliquely across the Western 
Transvaal to the end of the Magaliesberg range, 
which he had only left a few days previously; he 
then turned west and cleared the country to Mafe- 
king, which he reached on 28th August. This is a 


five weeks’ record, exclusive of engagements, for 
one column only, and represents 1000 miles ina 
bee line on a flat surface. Chasing operations are 
Drawn 


more than ordinarily wasteful of animals. 















from remount depdts and put to work the same day, 
they were soon spent; the sick and unfit with the 
troops could not be left behind, nor in many cases 
could they be driven forward, these were conse- 
quently destroyed to avoid their falling into the 
hands of the enemy, though with rest they would 
have recovered and returned to duty. 

Lying between Zeerust and Rustenburg, on the 
road between these places, was a post known as 
Elands River. It was used as a depdt for stores 
which were being forwarded to Rustenburg from 
Mafeking, and also as a centre for policing the 
district. In command of it was Colonel Hore with 
500 mounted men, composed of Australians of the 
various regiments of the late Rhodesian Field 
Force and South African Colonials. This isolated 
post on the veldt, 35 miles from Rustenburg and 45 
miles from Zeerust, with its immense depdt of 
stores, was a tempting bait. On Ist August the 
Commander-in-Chief directed that it should be 
evacuated under the protection of a force com- 
manded by General Carrington, which had arrived 
at Mafeking from Rhodesia. This force of 1000 
mounted men, composed of Australians, New 
Zealanders, N.S.W. Imperial Bushmen, and four 
companies of Paget’s Horse (I.Y.) moved out, and 
was at Zeerust on 2nd August, together with a 
large transport to remove the stores. Carrington, 
after meeting with considerable opposition, got 
within two miles of Hore’s camp and then retired 
under further pressure. He returned to Zeerust, 
burned his stores, and was back at Mafeking by 10tb 
August. Hore remained unrelieved. Almost simul- 
taneously a force left Pretoria on 1st August, 
directed to open the Magaliesberg at Commando 
and Zilikats Neks, to make for Rustenburg, and 
bring back Baden-Powell’s Force to Pretoria. This 
Force, under I. Hamilton, was 6000 strong, with 
two Mounted Brigades, and had just returned to 
Pretoria after the first stage in the Eastern advance 
resulting in the capture of Middelburg.* On 2nd 
August Commando and Zilikats Neks were re- 
captured, having been in the possession of the 
enemy since 11th July, and on 5th August Hamilton 
was at Rustenburg. On 6th August firing was 
heard in the direction of Elands River, Baden- 
Powell with his own force and one of Hamilton’s 
Mounted Brigades went halfway to Elands River, 
but as the sound of the firing became fainter he 
concluded that Carrington bad relieved the garrison, 
and in consequence he returned to Rustenburg. 
Hamilton and Baden-Powell were now ordered on 
7th August to evacuate Rustenburg and retire on 
Pretoria, which they reached on 9th. The Elands 
River garrison was left to its fate. 


THE INVESTMENT OF ELANDS RIVER GARRISON. 


The circumstances connected with this have been 
referred to above. At the time of the investment 
there were not only the horses of the garrison 
numbering 500, but the mules and oxen of the 80 





* This has yet to be described (see p. 96). 
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waggons parked at this depot. The veterinary 
officer was Captain Fletcher of the West Australian 
Contingent. The camp was well supplied with 
food, but water was half a mile away, fortunately 
the water supply was protected by an outlying 
detachment. The first day of the siege, 4th August, 
no less than 475 animals were killed by shell and 
rifle fire, for cover for them was impossible. On the 
second day there were 52 killed an hour before dark. 
After five days bombardment, during which the 
enemy under De la Rey was considerably reinforced, 
the garrison was summoned to surrender and 
refused. The only chance of getting water was at 
night, and a fresh hour every night had to be 
employed, as the enemy discovered the time and 
place of watering and played on it with artillery 
and rifle fire. The stench arising from the dead 
animals, none of which could be moved, was 
appalling. The defenders never lost heart, they 
worried the enemy by unexpected night attacks, 
and though two forces advanced to their relief from 
opposite quarters and retired, they determined 
while food and ammunition lasted never to sur- 
render. By a merely accidental circumstance they 
were relieved on 16th August by Lord Kitchener, 
after a forced march of 35 miles on leg-weary horses. 
This circumstance, as we know from p. 91, was the 
presence of the Cavalry Brigades in the neighbour- 
hood in the chase after De Wet. The number of 
animals killed during the eleven days of the invest- 
ment was 1329. The defence was a Colonial 
triumph. * 


When the Force under I. Hamilton and Baden- 
Powell arrived at Commando Nek from Rusten- 
burg on 9th August, the latter was left to garrison 
the two important passes, while Hamilton moving 
through the pass got to the south of the Magalies- 
berg Mountains where he heard of the De Wet 
hunt. Moving west he passed through the 
Hekpoort Valley and was in a favourable position 
to close Oliphants Nek to the pursued. As we now 
know, p. 91, he was late in so doing, and De Wet 
escaped. 

Hamilton completed the circular tour of the 
Magaliesberg, by subsequently passing his force 
through the Nek he had been expected to close 
to De Wet, and on 18th August once more found 
himself near to Rustenburg. In this journey 
around the Magaliesberg his waggons were passing 
over rough broken ground, sandy channels and 
drifts, negotiating boulder strewn passes; the 
strain on the transport service was immense, and 
there was not much food. The horses on the 
return journey to Pretoria were reduced to 4lb. 
grain daily, though the farmhouses were still full of 
supplies, which were. not permitted to be touched 
by our troops though the animals were practically 
starving. On the road from Rustenburg to Pretoria 


* «Times History,’’ Vol. iv., p. 429, which rightly adds 
that the example shown by these splendid men, at a time 
when surrenders and retreats were not sufficiently rare, 
was even more important than the position they held. 











Hamilton, hearing that De Wet had gone north, 
followed him. On 19th August the pursuit could 
make no headway owing to a rearguard action. It 
was during this time De Wet broke back and 
passed between the two arms of Hamilton's 
column, which were a few miles apart, and scaled 
the Magaliesberg (p. 92). On 20th Hamilton was 
able to push on, and moved rapidly to Pienaars 
River Station. On 22nd the pursuit had reached 
Zwartbooys Location, finally on 28th Warm Baths 
(60 miles north of Pretoria) was reached, and here 
it ended. 

Hamilton then returned to Pretoria. The move- 
ments of his force since 23rd July are worth re- 
capitulating, as evidence of the wear and tear to 
which animals are exposed in war. On 23rd July 
it marched to Middelburg, arriving on 26th ; it was 
then hurriedly entrained for Pretoria. On Ist 
August it marched along the north of the Magalies- 
berg to relieve Baden-Powell at Rustenburg. On 
9th it was back close to Pretoria, and passing 
through Commando Nek went along the south of 
the mountain range, once more to near Rustenburg. 
On 18th it had nearly reached Pretoria, when, 
hearing of De Wet's supposed escape north, it 
pursued for the next ten days, and finally returned 
to Pretoria. We have seen the character of the 
weather, the nature of the roads, and the state of 
the forage supply during these marches, the distance 
of which amount to 450 miles on a flat surface, 
measured in a straight line. 

The condition of the Yeomanry horses on their return to 
Pretoria at the end of the pursuit is well described in the 
‘* Records of the Rough Riders.’’* ‘‘The horses were 
now thoroughly exhausted owing to starvation and hard 
work ; during the last day's march most of them had to be 
led. The 72nd Company was reduced to 12 mounted men, 
the others being obliged to lead their horses and purse 
them as well as possible under the circumstances. Many 
of the horses had died. The state of 79th Company was 
almost asbad..... the troopers were as worn as their 
horses, indeed it was often a hard job to lift the saddle on 
to the horse’s back.’’ 

It is evident that every mile that horses and 
transport animals can be spared is something placed 
to their credit. There were many useless miles 
travelled in the De Wet hunts. 


Hamilton’s was not the only column which 
believed it was following the fugitive north. Both 
Baden-Powell and Hickman joined Paget just north 
of Pretoria. + Hamilton moved on the west of the 
railway, Paget consequently kept to the east. There 
was fighting nearly every day; on 21st August 
Pienaars Station was occupied. On 22nd the 
mounted troops were pushed on to Warmbaths, 
which involved a twenty-two mile march over a 
waterless desert. On 26th Nylstroom (90 miles 
north of Pretoria) was occupied, and the force 
with Baden-Powell finding itself between two 
bodies of the enemy retired. On 27th it returned 





* Captain H. G. M’Kenzie Rew, 1907. 

+ When we last met Paget's force it was fighting around 
Bethlehem. After the surrender of Prinsloo it was brought 
to Pretoria. 
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to Warmbaths, as by this time it was known that 
De Wet was not in front of them. Subsequently, 
Pag~t’s force was cut off for aday or two at Warm- 
baths and attacked. The attack was driven off, 
and the force returned south towards Pretoria. On 
its way it was charged with the work of clearing 
the fertile valley in which the town of Hebron lies. 
All stock was carried off, crops and irrigation works 
destroyed, and farms blown up. 

There were 2800 mounted men engaged in this 
pursuit, and the wear and tear of animals was 
considerable. In addition the thorns of the bush 
country caused many cases of quittor. 


Before taking up the question of the general 
advance eastward from Pretoria, it is necessary to 
clear up the movements of the 2nd and 3rd 
Cavalry Brigades and Colonial Division which 
chased De Wet from the vicinity of Bethlehem to 
the end of the Magaliesburg. Both, as we have 
seen, took part in the forced march to Elands 
River. The 2nd Cavalry Brigade then returned to 
Krugersdorp, and on its way just missed De Wet, 
who had escaped over the Magaliesberg and was 
making south (p.92.)* The 3rd Cavalry Brigade 
and Colonial Division had a more eventful return. 
In the first place they accompanied Lord Methuen 
from Elands River to Zeerust. At Zeerust Methuen 
proceeded to Mafeking, the force filled up with 
supplies, and then turned in the opposite direction, 
the objective being Krugersdorp 120 miles distant. 
At this time the strength of the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade was 300 horses, not that of a single regi- 
ment. Between the 18th July, when it joined in 
the chase after De Wet, to the 25th August, the 
date of leaving Zeerust, the strength had fallen 
from 700 to 320 horses. + The loss in the Cavalry 
Division during the same period is unknown. On 
the day the Force left Zeerust it was attacked with 
loss; again the following day. On 31st it was 
seriously engaged with De la Rey with relatively 
heavy loss, and until it reached Krugersdorp on 
1st September it daily had to fight for the road. 
Cases of “tulp” poisoning were frequent during 
this harrassing march, and some fifteen horses and 
mules had to be treated by puncturing the intes- 
tines. Under the conditions narrated, even 
ordinary surgical precautions were out of the ques- 
tion; happily the soiled trocar gave rise to no bad 
effects. f 


* By error 3rd for 2nd Cavalry Brigade has been quoted 
at p. 92. 

+ A detailed account of the losses of this Brigade will be 
found later in the statistical portion of the first part of this 
History. 

t Communicated by Lieut. (now Major) F. W. Hunt, 
A.V.C., who, together with C.V. Surgeons Taylor and 
Phelan, was present during these operations. . 





EASTERN TRANSVAAL. 


ADVANCE TO Koomatr Poort. 


Operations Pretorta To MippELBuRG, 
duty, 1900. 


The events preceding the advance on Middelburg 
were last considered at pp.81-84. From that point 
the narrative must be taken up. The projected 
move to the east had been delayed in consequence 
of the repeated attacks on Pretoria and the trouble 
De Wet was giving in the Orange Free State. It 
was now fixed to begin on 23rd July, a wide sweep- 
ing movement taking place, the line of advance 
being 35 miles long from where General Hamilton 
was joining it from the north to the Ist and 
4th Cavalry Brigades and Mounted Infantry with 
General French on the south. It rained all night, 
and the morning of the 23rd was cold, a heavy mist 
hung like a pall over everything. In the scheme 
the Cavalry and Mounted Infantry had to get 
around the enemy’s left flank, and the 4th Brigade 
pushed on and did 23 miles. On 24th the advance 
was continued, there being but slight opposition, 
and another 20 miles were accomplished. On the 
evening of the 25th Middelburg was in sight, and 
the enemy could be seen: streaming away to and 
through the town, but too far away to be interfered 
with. During that night a tempest of extraordinary 
violence raged ; it rained furiously, and the tempera- 
ture fell very low. Men and animals were exposed 
to the full fury without any kind of shelter; in 
consequence “the transport animals perished by 
hundreds, in many places whole spans of oxen and 
mules lay heaped together killed by the severity of 
the weather.* Provided animals are in good condi- 
tion and well fed no adverse conditions of weather 
affect them. Cold, rain, wind, tempest, are power- 
less to cause a single death from exposure. But 
when animals are semi-starved they succumb te 
cold on wet nights in the most remarkable manner. 
The transport, since leaving Pretoria, had marched 
over a burned country, on which every particle of 
vegetation had been destroyed, there was no hay, 
and only 5 lb. of mealies were allowed the mules. 
Nor had they come from a land of plenty, there was 
no grazing around Pretoria, but the grain ration 
allowed was better. Similarly, the horses were 
placed on reduced rations the moment the forward 
movement was made. They worked on 10 lb. corn 
and such oat or manna hay as could be picked up 
in a country robbed of its supplies. Even the corn 
ration was not above reproach, much of it was 
musty. This may or may not have been due to get- 
ting wet in the waggons, but there is a widely- 
spread feeling that it was musty when received. 


On 26th July Middelburg was occupied, and 


General Hamilton’s force returned to Pretoria in 
connection with the Relief of Rustenburg (p. 94). 


ale Official History of the War,” Vol. III., p. 322. 
An officer and three men of a Highland Regiment also 
died from exposure. The troops had to remain standing all 








night, frequently knee-deep in water. 
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On the occupation of Middelburg Captain Blen- 
kinsop, 8.V.O. Cavalry Division, set to work to open 
a veterinary hospital. Here, as at Bloemfontein, 
Kroonstad, and Pretoria, a hospital had to be 
created out of what could be found. All the rope in 
the town was commandeered ; the farriers made 
picketting pegs in the local forges, the chemist of 
the place helped to eke out the regimental supplies ; 
spades, pickaxes, lanterns, buckets, etc., were pur- 
chased in the town, and a site for the hospital 
selected near the railway station where there was 
a good water supply and store accommodation. On 
29th July the hospital was opened, and once more 
a Civil Veterinary Surgeon had to be placed in 
charge, but under the guidance of Capt. Blenkinsop, 
8.V.0. C.V.S. Brownless worked hard and credit- 
ably. Attendance on the sick was furnished by the 
Cavalry in the proportion of one man to every four 
horses. 

The Cavalry admissions as the result of the 
operations amounted to 349 horses, contributed as 
follows :— 


lst Cavalry Brigade -. 149 
4th a ‘a 173 
Other Units 27 

349 


The Mounted Infantry casualties are unknown. 
In addition to the above, 108 horses were left dead 
or abandoned on the veldt, so that three days work 
with very little opposition cost the Cavalry 400 
horses, or 130 horses a day! All this was due to 
unconditioned remounts being employed, and 
attempting to make war with unfit and underfed 
horses. 

Up 
hospital at Middelburg were 451 horses. 
cases were made up as follows :— 


to the 3lst July the total admissions to 
These 


{ of which 28 had to be 
Sore Backs 276 { destroyed on account 
t of their severity. 
Lameness 76 
Exhaustion and Debility 69 
Various 30 


451 
Sixty-nine animals were destroyed from the 
following causes :— 


Sore Backs 28 Glanders 4 
Debility 27 Mange 5 
Lameness 3 Various 2 


The Mounted Infantry, as elsewhere, sent very 
few animals to hospital for the reason they could 
not spare men from the fighting line to look after 
them, their sick were consequently abandoned. 

Many remounts joined the Force at Middelburg. 
They were mostly Hungarians, but all so hope- 
lessly out of condition that they were killed or 
rendered ill by merely carrying their own weight. 
For example, on 25th July 160 remounts joined, 
having marched from Pretoria ; they left 20 behind 
them on the veldt suffering from laminitis and 
exhaustion, and none of these had carried a man or 
saddle. On 30th, 63 remounts arrived, of which 20 








were sent to hospital; on 31st, 125 arrived, of 
which 24 were sick. 

The system of advance now being followed was 
established subsequently to the Modder River— 
Bloemfontein operations. It consisted in making 
a “spring,” in so doing using up the horses; then 
a halt to allow of fresh and equally worthless * 
animals to arrive, followed by another “spring” 
and so on. No other nation in the world could 
have afforded to make war on such lines as these. 
All the horses so expended were not of course 
killed, but the majority of the survivors were 
rendered useless for weeks and months. In the 
meantime they had to be cared for in an enemy's 
country, with no supplies, and with no opportunity 
for being “‘ turned out,” for it was unsafe to allow 
them beyond the outpost line. The only thing to 
be done was to send them south into Cape Colony, 
and later into Natal. Hundreds never left the 
trains alive, or only to be shot at their destination. 
Thousands were placed on farms in the Cape which 
they congested, and, in, consequence failed to make 
headway through want of grazing. Here they 
infected each other with glanders and mange until 
every farm in the Cape became a hot-bed of these 
diseases. We do not know what proporticn of the 
horses so sent to debility farms ever rejoined the 
ranks, but should think that one half was an 
outside estimate. 

In the meantime thousands of fresh animals were 
being imported to bring up depleted regiments to 
strength. These, in turn, were worked at once, 
killed off or incapacitated within a few hours, or at 
the outside a few days after active operations, and 
so the vicious circle was maintained. At this period 
of the war the root and branch of this ruinous waste 
of horses was the starvation of the horses in 
February, 1900. 

During the fortnight the troops were occupying 
Middelburg, they held a line of forty miles thrown 
out obliquely in front of the town, and were engaged 
in watching every movement in the direction of 
Belfast, the objective of the next operations. This 
line kept the troops on the move, led to frequent 
outpost affairs, and gave the horses very little rest. 
In the meantime, the Natal army was marching 
across the Eastern Transvaal from Paardekop, in 
order to join up with the force of Lord Roberts in 
the vicinity of Wonderfontein, for an united attack 
on the strong position of Belfast. 

With the advent of the rains the new grass was 
springing up, and with it the bright green attractive 
leaves of the poisonous “tulp.” Very many cases 
of poisoning occurred through neglect of preventive 
measures. Tulp only grows in water courses and 
low lying ground. If this is avoided for grazing 
purposes, the risk of poisoning is greatly minimised. 
On 10th August, fifteen horses of the 85th Battery 
at Oliphant’s River were attacked and eight soon 
died. A few days later at Belfast the 7th Dragoon 


* The term worthless is employed here in the sense of 





being worthless for work. 
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Guards lost eighteen out of twenty-five horses 
attacked, and many transport mules were poisoned. 
Of course, this is only a fraction of the losses occur- 
ring all over the area of operations, but these 
numbers give some notion of the disastrous results 
of consuming “ tulp.” 


On 13th August Major Bostock, A.V.D., arrived 
at Middelburg and took over charge of the Veteri- 
nary Hospital. Up to this date there had been in 
sixteen days 961 horses and 94 mules admitted to 
treatment. Of these, 158 were discharged to duty, 
379 were sent to Pretoria for disposal, 10 died, 112 
destroyed, 302 remained under treatment. 


The hospital was worth all the trouble its creation 
out of nothing had caused, by saving and restoring 
to duty 158 horses in a fortnight. 


OPERATIONS Betrast TO Koomati Poort. 
Aveust-SepremBeEr, 1900. 


During the first half of August a general slow 
advance of the force had been made in the direction 
of Belfast ; there was no hurry, for two more forces 
were required before Belfast could be attacked, 
t.e., the one from Natal under General Buller, and 
the other under General I. Hamilton, who, as we 
know, was in the Magaliesberg in connection with 
the chase after General De Wet. 


On 18th August, General French left Middelburg 
for a point 15 miles south of Wonderfontein. In 
the vicinity of Wonderfontein were his two Cavalry 
Brigades, the horses of which had obtained several 
days’ rest. It had been arranged to increase the 
forage ration, and endeavour, as far as possible, to 
prepare these animals for the hard work which lay 
ahead. Unfortunately, owing to an error, the hay 
ration of 5 lb., which was all that could be allowed, 
was not issued, and in its place there was nothing 
but grazing over a partially burned sour veldt. The 
material at this time of the year afforded little 
nourishment, while the grazing was dangerous 
owing to the young “tulp.” Nevertheless, the 
condition of the horses of the 1st and 4th Brigades, 
the only two at this time with General French, 
improved under the influence of rest. Cases of 
glanders continued to occur among them from time 
to time. The condition of the transport mules left 
much to be desired, their work was continuous, 
their grain allowance of 5 lb. mealies quite insuffi- 
cient; it was evident that many were past 
repair, and the whole required a rest, which was 
impossible. Their weak state was a cause of great 
anxiety, and was increased by the presence of mange 
in the 4th Brigade. The ox transport, which was 


assisting them, was little better ; pleuro-pneumonia 
existed among the animals, and the indifference and 
ignorance of the conductors in charge prevented 
early measures of isolation being adopted. _ 


We have now to consider the junction of General 
Buller with the force under Lord Roberts. 





GENERAL BULLER’S ADVANCE FROM NATAL TO 
BELFAST. 

Considerable delay had occurred before the Natal 
Army was able to leave the railway, advance north 
into the heart of the enemy’s country, and make for 
the Delagoa line in the vicinity of Belfast. The 
distance from the Natal border to Belfast is 100 
miles, but it was known that supplies were un- 
obtainable on the road and the whole country 
hostile. Everything required had to be carried with 
it, consisting of fourteen days supplies for the men 
and eleven days forage for the animals. 

Buller’s force consisted of a Cavalry Brigade, a 
Mounted Brigade of irregular troops, and a Division 
of Infantry, a total of 11,000 men and 3000 horses. 
The transport, exclusive of technical vehicles, 2.c., 
ambulances, ammunition waggons, engineers’ stores, 
water carts, etc., amounted to 451 mule waggons 
drawn by 4500 mules, and 304 ox waggons with 
5000 oxen. The veterinary service was represented 
by B Section No. 6 Indian Veterinary Hospital, and 
Captain C. B. Harris was the S.V.O. of the Force. * 
The troops mobilised at Paardekop, and in their 
passage across the Transvaal did not meet with 
much opposition owing to their strength. The 
enemy was all around, but. the waters opened out 
and received them, closing in again on their rear. 
The route to Belfast lay vid Ermelo and Carolina 
to Twyfelaar, 20 miles south of Wonderfontein, 
where the junction with the force of Lord Roberts 
was to take place prior to the combined advance on 
Belfast. Seven marching days were occupied in 
getting to Twyfelaar, and in this time 200 oxen died 
on the road, though mainly from “ tulp ” poisoning. 
On arriving at Twyfelaar on 14th August, in spite 
of the long pull of 100 miles, all the animals pre- 
sented a great contrast in condition to those of 
Lord Roberts. 


OPERATIONS GELUK, BERGENDAL, BELFAST. 
Aveust, 1900. 


On 21st August there were operations south of 
Belfast at Van Wyk’s Vlei. In this vicinity the 
transport had a severe time owing to the drifts 
and boggy ground in the neighbourhood of Belfast. 
On 23rd the combined forces of Generals Buller 
and French were engaged at Geluk, a point still 
nearer to Belfast. + On 26th Lord Roberts arrived 


* The following veterinary officers were also present: 
Lieut. C. Wilson, Lieut. Coley, C. V. Surgeons Hylton- 
Jolliffe, Pollard and Malone. The names of the officers 
with the Irregular Forces are unknown, excepting that of 
Captain Steele with the South African Light Horse. 

+ At Belfast the country to the north and east undergoes 
a great change, becoming greatly broken, mountainous, 
and the rolling veldt disappears. At Waterval Boven, a 
little further east, a remarkable change in altitude occurs, 
the railway suddenly drops 900 feet into the low veidt, which 
extends for 200 miles to the sea. The low veldt is hot, 
muggy, and very unhealthy at certain periods of the year. 
The table land lies at varying distances from the coast. 
We shall see later how General French took his cavalry 
by a goat path from the high table land of the Transvaal 
to the hot, steaming, fever haunted valley of Barberton 








3000 feet below. 
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at Belfast with reinforcements. It was decided to 
press the enemy east beyond Machadodorp by 
attacking him at Dalmanutha on the left, and out- 
flanking him on the right. The former work fell to 
General Buller, who on 27th fought at Bergendal 
and drove in the Republican left flank after a heroic 
resistance. 

Bergendal was a natural fortress of granite boulder ‘‘ of 
immense size and as adroitly placed by nature as ever by 
the most careful science of the military engineer.’’ 
(‘‘ Official History,’’ Vol. iii., p. 396). Into this fortress 
Botha placed 70 men of the Johannesburg Police, the 
hardest fighting material in his force, the majority of whom 
were foreigners. Buller turned forty guns on to this pile 
of rock, and for three successive hours it was submitted to 
lyddite sandwiched with shrapnel, until the place, as the 
‘** Times History,’’ vol. iii., p. 452, describes it, looked like 
Vesuvius in eruption. ‘‘No such severe and concentrated 
fire had been witnessed since the days of Vaal Krantz and 
Pieters Hill.’’ The magnificent men within were well 
under cover. ‘‘ The great boulders which shut them in 
cracked under the blows of projectiles designed for the 
bursting of armour of battleships,’’ and every splinter from 
this acted like a fragment of shell. Still the police gave no 
sign of life nor of surrender. A double and converging 
assault by the infantry was now ordered, and the seventy 
men within, in spite of the nerve shattering trial to which 
they had been exposed for long hours, managed to kill 13 
and wound 68 of our men before the place was captured. 
Of the 74 police 42 were killed, wounded or captured. 

The enemy’s position ran north for miles in the 
direction of Lydenburg, and General French led his 
cavalry through country such as they had not 
previously seen. “ Precipitious hills bounded the 
view on every side, growing only more rugged in 
the direction of the general advance. Such a 
terrain but a few years earlier might have kept 
mounted troops tied fast to the infantry.”* It took 
three days for the cavalry to get around this 
extended flank owing to the natural difficulties of 
these mountains. On 28th they were north of 
Dalmanutha, and on the 29th reached Helvetia, a 
position in rear of the one occupied by the Republi- 
can forces on the 27th. Here French joined hands 
with Buller. The enemy, however, had fled. It is 
difficult to realise that the road taken by the 
cavalry to Helvetia was a mere tortuous cattle 
track over the mountains, lying high among the 
deep valleys, and commanded by other heights 
which had to be occupied before it could be used. 
Beyond Helvetia the country became still more 
difficult, and the object now was to release the 

prisoners at Nooitgedacht, a few miles away as the 
crow flies, but situated in a perfectly inaccessible 
country for cavalry, The precipices and ravines 
confronting General French showed him that his 
only path to Nooitgedacht lay along the railway 
track and this was commanded by snipers. The 
railway track at this part is so steep that a cog- 
wheel line is used for the ascent which is 1 in 8. 
Fortunately, the spontaneous release of the prisoners 
spared the cavalry proceeding any further than 
Waterval Under, and General French turned back 
and proceeded to Machadodorp, a town lying to the 
west of Belfast. 








The following Veterinary Officers were present 


in the operations around Belfast: — Captains 
Blenkinsop, D.S.O., Richardson; Lieuts. Sawyer, 
C. B. Harris, F. W. Wilson, Cochrane, Todd, 


Griffiths, Coley; C. V.S. Fisher, Head, Hylton- 
Joliffe, Orton, Roberts, Pollard, Malone, and others 
whose names are unknown. 


The result of the general operations just referred 
to was the dissolution of the Republican Forces as 
an organised body. The northern commandos under 
Botha streamed away through Machadodorp and 
Helvetia to the almost inaccessible regions in the 
vicinity of Lydenburg. The commandos from the 
south went south of the line into the extremely 
difficult Kaapsche Hoop Mountains, others remained 
on the railway to offer resistance, but primarily to 
destroy the line, rolling stock, and military stores. 
At this period, for the first time in the history of 
the campaign, the enemy found a difficulty in supply- 
ying themselves with horses. + 

The aged President was living on the railway and 
was hurried in the direction of Koomati Poort; he 
shortly left for Europe. This, however, was not 
known at the time, it was believed he had gone 
north of Lydenburg, and in the subsequent opera- 
tions the capture of the President and of Botha was 
one of the duties allotted to Buller’s force. 

Buller was now ordered to the almost inaccessible 
region of Lydenburg, a route of remarkable diffi- 
culty, and bristling with strong defensive positions. 
Hutton’s M.I. was kept south of the line, its 
objective being the Kaapsche Hoop Mountains in 
the direction of Barberton. French was to make . 
for Barberton, his left flank being protected by 
Hutton. His road lay over the mountains and was 
full of difficulties. The 11th Division, under Pole- 
Carew, was in the centre, and made direct for 
Koomati Poort, following as far as possible the line 
of rail. This broad sweeping movement, which, 
from end to end was 70 miles in length, was 
rendered one of extraordinary difficulty owing to 
the configuration of the country; consequently, it 
was terribly severe on the animals. Each of these 
separate operations of the one big scheme will now 
be briefly glanced at. 


THe LypDENBURG OPERATIONS, 


Sepremper-Ocroner, 1900. 


Buller left Helvetia for Lydenburg on 1st Septem- 
ber, on the 2nd he was opposed in a formidable 
position, against which he could make little head- 
way, and asked for assistance. Hamilton, who had 
just returned from the Magaliesberg operations 
connected with De Wet, was accordingly sent from 
Belfast in the direction of Lydenburg, by a road 
which would bring him on the flank and behind 
the enemy opposing Buller. He was given the 
Cavalry with Buller, and on 6th September was in 
@ position to co-operate with him, but Botha with- 





+ “ Official History of the War,’’ Vol. III., p. 393. 





t “ Times History,” Vol. IV. p. 473, 
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drew, and the Cavalry with Hamilton and Mounted 
Brigade with Buller rode into Lydenburg the same 
day. 

On 8th September Buller and Hamilton attacked 

Paardeplaats, and Botha retired through Spitz Kop 
(a position to the west of Lydenburg) to the rail- 
way at Nelspruit, leaving a rearguard to dispute 
the passage with Buller. Hamilton with his force 
was now recalled to the line of rail. On the 9th 
Buller attacked the enemy at Mauchberg, which 
lies between Lydenburg and Spitz Kop; at first 
it was thought he had the whole of the enemy’s 
convoy within his grasp. The South African Light 
Horse raced down the hill to capture it, and then 
found a ridge between them and the convoy held by 
the enemy, and the whole convoy got safely away. 
On 11th September Buller occupied Spitz Kop. It 
was known that Botha and Steyn were now making 
for the high veldt and must pass close to Spitz 
Kop. There were only two passes by which escape 
was possible, but the number of men with Buller 
was insufficient to block all points leading to them. 
Buller, through getting late information, missed 
Botha at Burghers Pass, though he could see the 
dust of his waggons. Steyn had already got 
through, together with an escort of 250 men with 
many spare horses, and treasure to the amount of 
£500,000. 

The Field Veterinary Hospital with Buller’s 
Force on arriving at Belfast discharged its sick by 
sending them back by rail to Middleburg, the 
hospital then proceeded to Helvetia, where it 
arrived on 11th September, and waited to proceed 
by the next convoy to Lydenburg. On 15th it 
arrived there and took over the sick which had been 
collected at that town. The military operations 
had been very severe on the animals. In the 
Remount Depdt which had been formed there were 
no less than 2000 sick, including 110 with mange. 
Major Bostock, who had now been appointed 8.V.O. 
of the Eastern Transvaal, found these cases at his 
inspection, and had 150 of the most hopeless 
destroyed. In the Veterinary Hospital there were 
150 sick, mainly sore backs, lameness and mange, 
of which 32 were destroyed as being unable to move 
when the place was evacuated on 8th October. 

The animals at duty were showing the effects of 
the severe work they had undergone in this 
excessively difficult country. The Ist Cavalry 
Brigade of Natal was only 718 strong, and had 93 
sick horses under treatment regimentally. Many 
of these were sore backs, a few gunshot wounds, 
mange, and one or two suspicious of glanders. 
The rations allowed at this time were 9lb. oats and 
such grazing as they could obtain in the intervals 
of military operations. On 29th September a batch 
of remounts arrived at Lydenburg from Pretoria. 
It is a matter of interest to see how these animals 
fared. 


Number leaving Pretoria Horses 681 Mules 500 
arriving at Lydenburg » 195 » 229 


” 











The deficit was made up as follows: 


Horses. Mules. 
Issued for duty at Middelburg, Belfast, 


and Machadodorp 39 40 
Sick left at the above places 160 — 
Died on the road & 6 
Destroyed for broken legs and injuries 1 5 

3 +» Mange 17 6 

225 57 


This leaves 261 horses and 214 mules unaccount- 
ed for, lost on the road! On arrival at Lydenburg 
the animals were poor in condition and showed the 
neglect to which they had been exposed; many of 
them had sore backs which had never been dressed 
or attended to. The troop horses in the ranks 
could not have given worse results than those 
furnished by supposed fresh unworked animals. 
The number of mange cases will not escape 
observation; to have mange sent from remount 
depots to regiments was a new experience. A 
further analysis of 50 sick animals left at one station 
is available :— 


21 were destroyed 
3 died : 

23 suffered from sore backs, debility, and lameness 
3 issued for duty 


50 


_ Of 50 animals half were destroyed or died, nearly 
a half was useless from debility and sore backs, 
and only 6% were issued for duty. A lamentable 
record ! 


After the escape of Botha and Steyn, Buller made 
a circular march by Spitz Kop, Pilgrim’s Rest, and 
Kruger’s Port, back to Lydenburg. The Natal 
Cavalry Brigade remained at Lydenburg; the 
mounted troops, exclusive of Artillery, which 
accompanied him, consisted of Strathcona’s Horse, 
the South African Light Horse, and an M.I. Regi- 
ment. With this foree he marched through a 
mountainous country full of defiles and valleys, 
together with terrific gradients. Mounted troops 
scrambled over mountain ranges, infantry scaled 
vertical heights, and transport animals were worked 
to death over mountain paths. On arriving back at 
Lydenburg, after what may be considered a fruitless 
journey, the condition of the animals was naturally 
bad. There were many sore backs. The shoeing 
was neglected, shoes and nails were short, and the 
8.A. Light Horse was positively without cither. 
Buller’s force left Lydenburg on 9th October, and 
on 11th October was back at Machadodorp, where 
it was broken up, and General Buller returned 
home. 


The following veterinary officers were present in 
the Lydenburg operations :—Major Bostock, Lieuts. 
C. B. Harris, E. W. Wilson, Cochrane, Coley, 
C.V.S. Malone, Pollard and Evershed. 





Deficit 486 371 
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Tue ApvANCE TO KaapscHe-Hoop. 
Sepremper, 1900. 


On 8th September Hutton was at Machadodorp 
with 1600 mounted men. The work before him was 
to gain a foothold south of the railway line on the 
Kaapsche-Hoop plateau, which forms the key of the 
railway running east to Koomati Poort and com- 
mands the country leading to Barberton. In this 
position he protected the left flank of General 
French, on his way to Barberton, and opened the 
railway to the advance of Pole-Carew ; the latter 
could make no headway at Waterval Onder owing 
to snipers on the heights above the line, until a force 
had been sent to get behind them. The country 
through which Hutton was operating consisted of 
a series of mountain ranges, steep defiles, and deep 
valleys. He had to fight for his road, and finally 
when close to Kaapsche-Hoop (30 miles from 
Machadodorp as the crow flies) it was found that 
the precipitous Godwaan Valley separated him 
from the plateau. It was impossible to take 
waggons down the sides of the valley, so these 
were sent back, and with double teams to his two 
guns and pom-pom he plunged into the depths 
below, and after a night march seized Kaapsche- 
Hoop on 13th September. His loss in animals 
from hard work must have been considerable, but of 
it there is no record. 


Tue ADVANCE TO Koomati Poort. 
Sepremser, 1900. 


The mounted troops accompanying this force 
consisted of Artillery and Henry’s Mounted Infantry. 
It left Waterval Onder on 12th September, and 
keeping to the line of rail as far as Godwaan, left 
this place on the 14th and marched to Kaapsche- 
Hoop. From the railway the road ascends 2400 
feet, a heavy day for the transport animals. There 
was no water or grazing on the road, and this 
continued for two days. The track then descends 
to Avoca in the Barberton Valley; in places it dis- 
appeared, and on one occasion it took five hours to 
cut a five mile path in the bush.® On 20th 
September Kaapmuiden was reached, the junction 
of the Barberton and Delagoa line, where a con- 
siderable haul of railway stock was made. Great 
heat was here experienced in the Koomati Valley. 
There was no forage for the animals, but some flour 
was commandeered, and 8lb. for horses and 5dlb. 
for mules were issued mixed with water. Koomati 
Poort was reached on 24th under great privations, 
there having been only one smail feed of oats on the 
22nd. There was no forage in Koomati Poort on 
arrival, in fact none was obtained for these animals 
until the 28th, and this was sent up from Lorenzo 
Marques. By this time many of the horses and 
mules were too far gone to be able to eat, and the 
losses from pure starvation were accordingly very 
heavy. 





‘* Times History,’’ Vol. iv., p. 431. 





At Koomati Poort the enemy besides destroying 
the stores, ammunition and guns, set fire to all food 
and forage. A day’s march behind Pole-Carew was 
I. Hamilton; his mounted troops also fared badly, 
and those last marches of the central forces to the 
eastern limit of the Transvaal were the most severe, 
so far as animals were concerned, which had been 
experienced since the Kimberley-Paardeberg opera- 
tions. The forces of Pole-Carew and Hamilton, 
after the capture of Koomati Poort, returned west. 

The veterinary officers with Gen. Pole-Carew 
were Lieut. Todd and C.V.S. Fisher. It is not 
known who accompanied Gen. I. Hamilton. Lieut. 
Sawyer was with the Headquarter Staff. 


THe ADVANCE TO BARBERTON. 
Serremser, 1900. 


On August 31 French concentrated his forces at 
Machadodorp, whither he had returned from Water- 
val Onder on the arrival of the prisoners of war 
(p. 99). As the result of the operations around 
Belfast he despatched 148 sick horses to be sent west 
by rail, among these were 48 sore backs, 62 exhaus- 
tion and 34 lame; prior to this 31 had been destroyed, 
mainly for debility, though 2 were for glanders. 

The operations now to be recorded constitute one 
of the achievements of cavalry. Barberton lies in 
the extremity of the Eastern Transvaal and is con- 
nected by a branch line with Koomati Poort. It 
had become a vast railway and commissariat centre 
for the enemy, for its position rendered it practically 
inaccessible to a hostile force. It lies in a huge 
bowl 5000 feet below the high veldt and between it 
and the sea. The bowl is 30 miles broad by 50 
miles long. In order to reach the edge of the bowl 
from the table-land above, a mountain range 
had to be traversed—a practically unknown, roughly 
mapped region which might well from its forbidding 
appearance have been regarded as inaccesible for 
cavalry. Its actual difficulties exceeded any which 
had been imagined. In order to reduce the opposi- 
tion in an area where a handful of men could delay 
an army, French deliberately misled the enemy by 
marching away from his objective, going due sout 
to Carolina, and from there suddenly darting east 
and descending on Barberton out of the clouds. 
The distance from Carolina to Barberton as the 
crow flies is 70 miles. The scheme succeeded 
admirably, and we have now to study its veterinary 
aspect. 

On September 4 French left Machadodorp with 
the 4th Cavalry Brigade, the 2nd Brigade having 
preceded him on September 2. He reached Carolina 
on the 6th. The road thither was bad; on the first 
day he lost several animals, but on the fifth the 
severe pull up from the Koomati River to the 
heights above Bonnefoi, a distance of five miles, 
was a trying experience for his transport. During 
this short distance 63 oxen fell dead, though double 
spans were used in the waggons. His transport 


generally was in a bad way (p. 98), the mules were 
in very low condition and going from bad to worse, 
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and the oxen were not only poor, but pleuro-pneu- 
monia was rife among them. Several of the 63 
which féll on the Bonnefoi road were examined 
post-mortem and were found to be affected with 
this disease. In the work ahead everything de- 
pended upon the transport: from the moment 
Machadodorp was left all in the shape of supplies 
had to be carried, nothing could possibly be obtained 
on the road. Sufficient for nine days was taken, 
which allowed the horses 101b corn and 2 lb bran 
daily. 

At Carolina a rest was given in order to allow 
the transport to graze as the grass was good and 
abundant, but the place is notorious for the preva- 
lence of “tulp,” and several animals were lost from 
poisoning during the two days the force halted. 
Here also Mahon’s column joined that of General 
French. On September 9 the force started east for 
Barberton, the following being its strength. 

Ist Cavalry Brigade 1153 horses 
2nd, s adiiek 
Mahon’s Column MG. 

With the Force were the following veterinary 
officers: Captain Blenkinsop, D.S.O., 5.V.O., Cap- 
tain Richardson, Lieuts. Griffiths, Melhuish, C.V. 
Surgeons Head, Brownless, Masheter and Bowhill. 

For the first 10 miles out of Carolina the road 
was good, over rolling veldt; this was succeeded by 
a stiff climb up the Roodehoogte Ridge, where oppo- 
sition was experienced, and the pass of that name 
had to be forced. The road then fell to the Buffle- 
spruit drift, which was crossed on September 10, | 
the 13 miles of waggons taking 54 hours to get 
over. On the previous day it had been found 
necessary to reduce the horses rations to 7 lb corn 
and 1 lb bran, the mules receiving only 3lb corn and 
1lb bran. On the 11th the severe work of scaling 
the De Kaap mountains began. The road for the 
transport lay through a pass known as the 
Nelshoogte, both ends of which were held by the 
enemy. The pass is two miles long, the summit 
being 5500 feet above the sea. In the last 800 
yards the road rises 500 feet and has a gradient of 
35°, or 10° less than the slope of the wall of the 
horse’s foot at the toe. The horses were led over 
the mountains by hand, for the enemy had to be 
dislodged before the pass was available. Mahon’s 
force in these operations lost 161 horses from ex- 
haustion. From the top of the pass a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country was obtained, and 
lying in the bow! at the observer’s feet, some thou- 
sands of feet below, was Barberton. 

It took three days and nights of incessant work 
to get the transport through the pass Three teams 
were placed in every waggon. Many animals died, 
especially among the oxen, the majority of which 
were actually asphyxiated through defective 
lung ventilation, owing to pleuro-pneumonia. The 
descent into Barberton, 5000 feet below, was by a 
road 30 miles long which wound down the sheer 
precipitous face of the mountains. There were four 
miles of sharp gradients and curves over loose 








stones and boulders, At one point, known as the 






“Chute” the road was so steep that the fore and 
hind wheels of the waggons had to be lashed 
together. The road down was almost as difficult 
as the pull up, and many accidents occurred. 

On reaching the summit of the pass Gen. French 
determined to descend at once on Barberton, so 
leaving the bulk of his troops and the whole of the 
guns and waggons to descend by the road above 
described, he decided to take the ist Cavalry Bri- 
gade down a goat track which reduced the distance 
to Barberton to 15 miles. Speed was everything if 
his raid was to be productive of useful results, for 
the prize in Barberton was worth a struggle. Ac- 
cordingly the men dismounted, and travelling in 
single file passed down the steep side of the moun- 
tains, in the first seven miles of which there was a 
fall of 1000 feet into the De Kaap Valley below. 

A living string of men and horses, four miles in 
length, crawled down a winding slope like the roof 
of a house, and many injuries resulted to horses 
from rocks and stones. The descent occupied four 
hours, and once the bottom was reached Barberton 
was but 12 miles away. The men were now 
mounted and pushed on at as fast a pace as was 
possible. The damp, stifling heat of this feverish 
valley formed a great contrast to the dry, invigorat- 
ing air the troops had just left. 

The audacity of the movement took the enemy 
entirely by surprise; they calculated on the road 
being followed, which would have delayed the force 
for at least a day. As a consequence they had only 
time to ride out at one end of Barberton as French 
entered at the other. There was a race to cut the 
line and prevent the priceless railway stock .being 
carried away or destroyed. The weakness of the 
foree was concealed by audacity. The officials 
were captured, and it was a Farrier-Corporal of the 
Ist Life Guards who succeeded with a pickaxe in 
disabling the railway. It was a fine operation, 
worth all the sacrifices and hard work entailed, for 
it resulted in the capture of 44 locomotives, two 
complete trains, large food supplies, arms, ammuni- 
tion, prisoners and £10,000 in cash. 

On the following day, the 14th, the transport 
began to arrive, but it was not until the 18th that 
the last of it had negotiated the 30 miles of road 
down the mountains. 

Barberton was well known to be a hot-bed of 
‘“horse-sickness,”’ and at once preventive measures 
were suggested by the §.V.O. Cavalry Divisions in 
the event of any long occupation being made. 

On the 19th a temporary veterinary hospital was 
opened on a neighbouring farm, and placed under a 
Civil Veterinary Surgeon. The usual methods of 
formation had to be adopted ; rope purchased locally, 
medicines collected from various units, supplemented 
by purchase, though there was little available for 
sale. Tho N.C.O.’s and men were taken from the 
Cavalry Brigade. 

The amount of wear and tear in the transport 
may be gathered from the fact that 560 oxen and 
300 mules had been expended. The few ponies and 
mules in the town had all been collected and branded, 
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but they were generally in poor condition, and the 
mules only furnished 70 for transport purposes. 

The shoeing of the cavalry horses was an im- 
portant matter; after the severe time they bad had 
many were in a shoeless condition, the result of 
descending the mountain side. Two forges were 
commandeered. There was a quantity of shoes in 
the place and plenty of iron and coal, also sufficient 
nails to enable a good deal of work to be done before 
the retirement. 

The grain ration allowed at Barberton was 7 lb. 
mealies daily until September 27, when a ration con- 
sisting of oats 8 lb, compressed forage 3 lb, mealies 
1 lb, bran $1b. was issued. There was nothing but 
grazing for the mules from September 17 to 24, for 
the amount of forage in Barberton was very small. 
On the 24th a grain ration was again issued them. 
Though the mules got some rest at Barberton the 
oxen obtained none, having at once to proceed to 
the line for supplies. 

Between September 20 and October 1 the total 
number of animals admitted to the Field Veterinary 
Hospital was 360 horses and 14 mules, of which 
110 horses and 3 mules were destroyed, and 13 
horses and 5 mules died. 

The 360 admissions were as follows: 

153 
65 


Exhaustion 
Various 


Sore backs 132 
Lameness 10 

The largest number of sore backs (40) was fur- 
nished by the Imperial Light Horse, the next 
largest (29) by the 6th Dragoon Guards. 

On September 25 a case of horse-sickness died 
in the veterinary hospital, and before the troops 
evacuated the town on October 3, eight fatal cases 
had occurred. 

On October 3 the cavalry force left Barberton 
for Machadodorp, near Belfast, vid Kaapsche Hoop, 
the plateau in the De Kaap Mountains above Bar- 
berton, already occupied by Hutton’s Force. The 
day was wet and the roads heavy. The mules in 
the transport had a severe time, for oxen were of very 
little use owing to the slippery state of the road. 
There was a terrific thunderstorm, such as South 
Africa, but especially the Barberton district, is 
noted for ; two men, two horses and four mules were 
killed by one stroke of lightning. The march this 
day was 18 miles, and left the animals greatly 
exhausted. On the 4th a 12 mile pull up a steep 
hill had to be dealt with. The roads after the rain 
were very heavy, and during the last 6 miles triple 
teams had to be employed. Twenty-five mules 
died or were destroyed on the march for exhaustion. 
The oxen wereagain unable to work effectively owing 
to the slippery state of the roads. On the 5th a halt 
was made to enable the transport to get up the 
hill. To accomplish this it worked day and night.* 


*This march, terrible for animals, has been described by 
Captain A. 8S. Head, late A.V.S., who at the time was serv- 
ing as a C.V.Surgeon with the Cavalry Brigade. 

“The first day we camped at the Devil's Kantoor at the 
foot of the mountains surrounding the valley in which Bar- 
berton is situated. After a very cold night, we started next 
morning to get the transport up the mountain road, which 








A veterinary officer was sent to the bottom of the 
hill to collect all stray mules, the worthless to be 
destroyed and the others to be driven up quietly : 
35 animals were thus saved. On the 8th Machado- 
dorp was reached. The casualties for the march of 
100 miles from Barberton to Machadodorp for the 
two Cavalry Brigades was as follows: 


Abandoned 36 horses 6 mules 
Died 23 , ay 
Destroyed Me are 
Missing ame = 
Sent to Hospita ee 
Unfitatendof march 44 ,, 

131 21 


What the casualties were for the transport we have 
no record. 

The Veterinary Hospital raised at Barberton 
accompanied the main column, under C.V.8. Brown- 
less, with 196 sick horses and 3 mules. It arrived 
at Machadodorp with 164 horses and 1 mule, which 
it handed over to the hospital there. 32 horses and 
2 mules had died, been destroyed or lost on the 
road. 

During the above march from October 3rd to 
8th, the horses had received from 5lb to 12 lb of 
oats daily, 1lb bran and 5lb hay. The mules 
received 4 lb. to 6lb mealies and no hay. 

At the time we are speaking of Machadodorp was 
the centre for all the forces operating east of Bel- 
fast. Colonial troops, time expired, were being dis- 
banded, and their horses were left here, together 
with those of General Buller’s late force such 
as were no longer required. The Cavalry 
Brigades consequently came to Machadodorp for 
re-fitting, prior to undertaking the last eventful 
march of the Cavalry Division in South Africa, 
before its dissolution under the disintegrating in- 
fluence of guerilla war. The only part of General 
French's refitting at Machadodorp which concerns 
us is that of the horse supply, and for this purpose 
we must study the conditions of the Remount 
Depot. ‘ 


Remount Depot at MAcHADODORP. 
Ocvosper, 1900. 


From what has just been said, Machadodorp was 
converted into a dumping ground for all sick and 
lame horses and the animals from all disbanded 
was axle deep in mud . . . For two days and nights the 
work continued; every waggon had double or triple spans 
of oxen or mules, and even with these they could only get 
afew hundred yards ata time. The road instead of im- 
proving got worse and worse (it rained in torrents), waggons 
sunk up to the hub of the wheels and had to be dug out. 
The patient oxen strained under the terrible punishment 
the drivers are capable of inflicting with a whip which goes 
off like the report of a rifle. . . . The pouring rain, the 
howling and screaming of the drivers encouraging their 
teams made the scene a veritable pandemonium. When at 
last all the waggons were on top uf the mountains, what 
with wet, cold and hard work, it would have been difficult 
to find a more sorry-looking or exhausted lot of animals in 
South Africa.’’ “The Wear and Tear of Horses in the 
South African War,’’ Journal of Comparative Pathology, 1903. 
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Colonial regiments. For the purpose of their re- 
ception the Remount Department opened a Depot, 
and on the date we are now speaking of, October 10, 
this contained 2000 animals, the veterinary staff 
being one officer of Yeomanry® and a Civil Veteri- 
nary Surgeon. In one enclosure there were 700 
sick animals, and the only subordinate to assist the 
veterinary officer was one Farrier-Sergt. The above 
does not represent all the sick: many had already 
been entrained and sent west. Nevertheless such 
a charge as that above mentioned would tax the 
organizing powers of a veterinary officer of many 
years military service, with a staff of at least five 
officers to overhaul and classify the cases. The 
catching up of 700 loose horses requires a liberal 
supply of labour, and until they are caught up and 
examined it is impossible to know what is wrong. 
This fact, sometimes lost sight of, is frequently 
unknown to staff officers, who do not realize that, 
unlike the medical officer, the veterinary officer has 
to find out everything for himself, and that he 
cannot work or attempt to sort his cases without a 
staff. He has first to catch his hare before he can 
cook it. Major Bostock, 8.V.O., of Eastern Trans- 
vaal, now appeared on the scene from Lydenburg, 
and set to work to endeavour to evolve some form 
of order out of the chaotic mass. As a matter of 
fact the whole of the 2000 animals, horses and 
mules, in the depot were more fit for the sick list 
than for duty. On inspection 110 cases of mange 
were discovered, and 149 animals were so far ad- 
vanced in debility that they were destroyed. The 
remaining 440 cases were debility and surgical, 
mainly sore backs. This remount depot was merely 
a collection. of sick animals in charge of a remount 
officer who had no notion what to do with them. 
His solution of the problem was to pass them on 
to someone else by filling up every empty supply 
train on its way back to some large centre. In 
this way glanders, mange and, later on, ulcerative 
lymphangitis, were mixed up with debility and 
war-worn horses, for these stood side by side in 
trucks, often for days, until their destination was 
reached. Long before that period had arrived their 
identity was entirely lost; no one knew where they 
were from, or to whom they belonged. The sur- 
vivors were drafted into another depot for sorting, 
and the dead were pulled out of the truck. 

Nothing can exceed the misery of these wretched 
animals, starved and ridden to a standstill in the 
field, crowded into a receiving depot on the line of 
communication, where they had been handed in 
as useless, and with no proper watering and feeding 
arrangements existing in these depots for dealing 
with masses of horses. Finally they were bundled 
into an empty supply train, with no arrangements 
for food or water until the destination was reached. 
The time on the journey might occupy anything 
from one to seven days, depending upon the traffic 





*The late Lieut. Barningham, who did his utmost to 
afford assistance, a purely voluntary act (p. 54). 


and the destruction of the line by the enemy. 
Those who collapsed in the truck from jolting, 
sharp curves, shunting, and such like, fell and rose 
no more, the remaining spark of life was soon 
trampled out of them. War cannot be carried on 
by sentiment, but the sufferings in the above des- 
cribed cases, typical of many thousands, was the 
result of ignorance of the requirements, care and 
management of animals, and the entire absence of 
any system of organization thought out in peace 
for dealing with the wreckage of war. 

Before leaving this so-called remount depdt at 
Machadodorp, in order to continue our account of 
General French’s operations, we may note that on 
October 25 the number stood as follows: 

Before leaving this so-called remount depot at 
Machadodorp in order to continue our account of 
General French’s operations, we may note that on 
the 25th October the number stood as follows : 


Received into the depot since its formation 2594 
Died and destroyed 644 
Transferred to other depots 781 
Remaining (Horses 638, Mules 531) 1169 


Among the 638 horses were—sore backs and debility 230 
mange 40 
requiring rest and food 360 


Among the 531 mules were—mange 130 
requiring rest and food 400 


GENERAL FRENCH’S MARCH. 


Macuapoporr to HEIDELBERG. 
Octosper-NovemBer, 1900. 


The dispersal of the Republican Forces after the 
operations terminating at Koomati Poort and Bar- 
berton, did not bring the war to a close, as had 
been hoped. The campaign imperceptibly entered 
upon a fresh stage, that of a guerilla war, the most 
trying to which disciplined troops can be submit- 
ted. Henceforth it was to be a war carried on by 
columns, and among the earliest of these was a 
column composed of the Cavalry Division now at 
Machadodorp, which it was intended should march 
through the S.E. Transvaal and clear the country 
between Standerton and Heidelberg. To reach the 
vicinity of Standerton it had to march south via 
Carolina, and then west by Ermelo. From Macha- 
dodorp to Heidelberg is 220 miles. 

We have seen that the mounted force from Bar- 
berton arrived at Machadodorp on 8th October. It 
was here ordered to refit from among the number 
of animals now set free by the disbanding of certain 
colonial troops. The chaos existing at the remount 
depot at Machadodorp has been alluded to; it is 
easy to understand the difficulty experienced in 
selecting fit animals from the mass there assembled. 
Machadodorp depét yielded 791 horses for the 
cavalry, but all of them required rest and food. 
Large numbers of mules were also exchanged, as 
the majority with the force were unable to go any 
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further owing to starvation. Oxen were also 
needed for the supply pack, but those obtained at 
Machadodorp were very poor and quite unfit to 
march, and moreover had practically had no graz- 
ing for some days when the column started. These 
animals had to pull 14 days’ supplies for the force, 
for nothing could be obtained from the moment it 
left the line of rail and entered the interior. The 
— were carried in 150 waggons. 

e refitting and resting of the Cavalry Division 
occupied from 8th to 12th October. The force was 
now organised into three brigades, and the total 
number of animals with it was as follows :— 


Horses 2665. Mules 2671. Oxen 2496. 


The following veterinary officers accompanied it. 
Captain Blenkinsop, 8.V.O., Captain Richardson, 
Lieuts. Griffiths and Melhuish, C. V. Surgeons 
Head, Masheter and Bowhill. 

The 3rd Brigade marched out on 12th for Geluk, 
the 1st and 2nd Brigades on the 13th, all to unite at 
Carolina. The 3rd Brigade had not gone far when 
it was attacked on three sides, and lost 9 horses 
killed and 23 wounded. On the 13th the two other 
Brigades moved off together with the ox convoy. 
Owing to the disturbed condition of affairs grazing 
was difficult, and on the 14th the activity of snipers 
prevented any attempt being made. The troops 
arrived at Carolina on 14th, the ox convoy getting 
in at 6 p.m., and in these two marches no less than 
387 oxen had fallen out from exhaustion. Carolina 
is 40 miles from Machadodorp, and we have already 
seen, p. 101, the severity of a part of the road over 
the Koomati River. 

This was a very bad start; every ox that dropped 
out threw its work on the survivors, and the loss of 
387 meant the loss of 24 waggons, the contents of 
which had to be piled on the waggons already full. 
On 15th a rest was given the convoy for the purpose 
of grazing. On the 16th the columns moved over 
a front of 15 miles: The 1st Brigade suddenly came 
in contact with the enemy, and 6 horses were killed 
and 16 missing. The oxen, however, had a better 
day, for good water and grazing’ were available ; 
nevertheless, 30 fell out on the road. On 17th the 
enemy made another attack. There was fair grazing 
for the oxen, but 69 fell from exhaustion. It must 
not be assumed that no horses fell out other than 
those killed in action, the horse losses will be tabu- 
lated later ; the point of importance in this narrative 
is the extraordinary losses among the oxen. Even 
had they been fit, it is impossible to expect the slow 
moving ox to keep up with cavalry, and in their 
starved condition it was hopeless. On 18th Ermelo 
was reached, and fair grazing obtained for the oxen, 
but 78 were abandoned during the 17 mile march. 

On the 19th the column headed for Bethel, there 
was fair grazing and the oxen marched 19 miles. 
The enemy here crept up between the grazing 
cattle and inflicted some loss on the men. In the 


afternoon there was a heavy thunderstorm, and 48 
oxen were abandoned. 


The 20th was a bad day, a 








20-mile march over burned veldt, so that there was 
no grazing. The loss of oxen this day was 220. 
The force halted at Bethel on 21st, with snipers all 
round and heavy rain during the day. On 22nd the 
force left Bethel for Heidelberg; after going 17 
miles it was stopped by a severe thunderstorm in 
which 5 kaffirs and 2 ponies were killed by light- 
ning. There was no grazing for the cattle, but a 
little kaffir corn was obtained for them. Twenty- 
two oxen were abandoned this day. From this date 
onwards there was constant rain and thunderstorms. 

There is no language which adequately describes 
the torrential outburst of a South African storm, 
backed up by a wind which gives the rain the pene- 
trating power of a hose pipe. The electrical 
discharges appear to come from every point of the 
heavens at the same second of time, and produce a 
violet illumination followed by thunder of extra- 
ordinary crashing intensity and ear-splitting vibra- 
tion. On 23rd there was an 18-mile march in rain 
over a veldt now a morass. The wretched oxen 
staggered along ; the wet weather was now render- 
ing them foot sore, and for the same reason the pole 
galled the neck; on this march 105 animals fell 
out. On 24th the rain and sniping continued ; there 
was a thunderstorm in the afternoon, but fair 
grazing was obtainable for the cattle, though 61 fell 
out. It rained all that night and all the morning 
of 25th. A 20-mile march caused 57 oxen to be 
abandoned. It rained all the 26th October, on 
which date Heidelberg was reached, after 128 oxen 
had fallen out as the result of the day's march. 

In the whole history of the war it would be 
difficult to find a parallel to this march of misery ; 
night after night, in pitiless weather, men and horses 
were exposed to the blast without a shadow of 
shelter. Practically the whole fighting force was 
on outpost duty, and the horses under saddle day 
and night. The enemy very rightly gave the column 
no rest, the country was bare and stripped of sup- 
plies, the transport meltedaway. Duringtheentire 
march the’ enemy hung on the flanks and rear, 
constantly sniping or making rushes. As the force 
traversed each district it was the duty of the local 
commando to take up the running, and harass the 
column while passing through its country. No 
sooner had the rear guard left the sky line than it 
was occupied by the enemy, and this continued up 
to Heidsthers 

The enormous mortality among the oxen was 
believed by some to be due to pleuro-pneumonia, 
but Captain Blenkinsop examined many of the 
animals post-mortem and found no indications of 
the disease. He invariably found but little food in 
the rumen, and the other stomachs greatly con- 
tracted, there was no fat throughout the body, and 
the tissues were very anemic. How these poor 
creatures were able to pull an ounce, even under 
the terrifying influence of the long whip which is 
wielded with such skill, is remarkable. 

The following gives the losses from Machadodorp 
to Heidelberg. 
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Horses. Strength marching out 2665 
Died 35 
Destroyed 68 
Abandoned 102 
Killed in action 46 
Missing- 68— 220 
Strength marching in 2345 


of which 270 were unfit for further work. 


Motes. Strength marching out 2671 
Died 26 
Destroyed 13 
Abandoned 67 

Missing 22— 128 

Strength marching in 2572 

of which 16 were unfit for further work. 
OxeEN. Strength marching out 2496 
Died, destroyed and 

abandoned 1230 

Captured by enemy 96—1326 

Strength on marching in 1170 


all of which were unfit for further work. 


The loss of these oxen necessitated 55 waggons 
being burned on the march. 

The feeding of the horses and mules during this 
march was better than had previously been the 
case, owing to the issue of a forage cake consisting 
of compressed oat hay; chaff had also been issued, 
which enabled the grain to be of more value. On 
arrival at Heidelberg both horses and mules were 
in fair condition. 

The destination of this force was Pretoria, so 
after handing in the ox transport and receiving 
mules in their place, the column on the 30th 
October headed for Pretoria, via Springs, where it 
was inspected by the Commander-in-Chief on 31st 
October. 

The 60 miles march from Springs to Pretoria would 
not be referred to but for its remarkable veterinary 
interest in illustrating the effect of wet weather on 
animals under active service conditions. The 
distance was covered in three marches, it rained 
the whole way, day and night, the roads were deep 
in mud and rapidly exhausted the mules. These 
were now being fed with unparalled liberality, their 
daily ration consisted of 6lb. mealies and 8lb. com- 

ressed forage, augmented by commandeered oat- 

eS but their systems were worn out, and under 
the influence of mud, rain, and cold they died in a 
remarkable manner. During these three marches 
36 horses and 248 mules died from exhaustion. 
The force arrived at Pretoria on 3rd November and 
the Cavalry Division was broken up. 

The “ Official History,” in commenting on this 
march, admits that in some respects it was the 
most expensive operation in the campaign. The 
sweeping up of the Eastern Transvaal was con- 
sidered a simple matter after the collapse of Koomati 
Poort, but although we had now been at war with 
the Republics for a year we knew nothing of their 
national character. French’s force was pelted—if 
the expression may be employed—almost every 
yard of the road from Belfast to Heidelberg; 
instead of sweeping up this part of the Transvaal 
the force itself was driven along and it left the 
traversed area stronger than it found it. The 
“ Official History” summarises the result as follows: 





“ Nor did the moral effect of the operations add 
to the credit side of the British account. The 
results achieved fell far short of the wastage 
incurred. The enemy encountered on the road saw 
the force disappear into Heidelberg with feelings 
rather of exultation than of relief, for the veldt 
behind it was strewn with its débris, and they 
plumed themselves that they had driven a whole 
division of cavalry to seek shelter under the guns 
of the railway guards.” 


THE RHODESIAN FIELD FORCE. 
Marcu-Sepremser, 1900. 


It was during the dark days of December, 1899, 
that the Chartered Company of Rhodesia got 
anxious about the safety of their Territory, and 
asked that a force should be raised for its protection. 
After first being opposed by the War Office, the 
principle, three weeks later, was agreed to, and a 
force of 5000 men and 7000 animals was approved, 
the whole to be raised in Australia and New 
Zealand, with the addition of regiments of Yeomanry 
from home. 

The difficulty, however, was to reach Rhodesia, 
which lies in the core of a continent, and at that 
time could only be entered by passing through the 
territory of a foreign power, as the Traansvaal and 
Cape Colony routes were absolutely closed by the 
enemy. The route lay through Portuguese terri- 
tory. It would seem that no doubt existed in the 
minds of the authorities of the treaty rights that 
existed wiv. Portugal on the matter of passing 
troops through 200 miles of her territory; but Portu- 
gal, anxious to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, took a somewhat different view of the 
matter, and by a process of delay, which would 
have reflected credit on Turkish diplomacy, it was 
not until 22nd March that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment agreed to recognise her own treaty obligations, 
at a time when Paardeberg and the occupation of 
Bloemfontein had enabled her to see more clearly 
into the future. After the inception of the force 
had been agreed to, Rhodesia was empowered to 
make all arrangements for the purchase of stores 
and equipment, the Imperial Government paying 
the bill, and so expeditiously had this been accom- 
plished that, by the first week in February, not only 
had the equipment been purchased, but part of it 
shipped and on the sea before authority to land it 
had been obtained. 

The force consisted of 

17th and 18th Battalions Imperial Yeomanry. 

2500 Australian, Tasmanian, and New Zealand Bushmen. 
1850 Imperial Bushmen. 

And some Artillery, at present untrained. 

The port in Portuguese territory, Beira, was situated 
on the ill-smelling Pungwe River. The surround- 
ing country for many miles inland is flat, and 
contains the decaying vegetation of centuries. The 
soil is black and fcetid, and has been well described 


" * “ Official History,” p. 435, vol. iii. 
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as resembling a disused sewage farm.* Beira is 
connected with Rhodesia by rail, the Pungwe being 
only navigable for a few miles inland. The exist- 
ence of the railway is due to the “fly belt” lying 
between Beira and Rhodesia, which rendered animal 
transport impossible for a distance of many miles 
from the coast. To overcome this a two-foot rail- 
way was laid and connected with the frontier of 
Rhodesia at Umtali, 200 miles from Beira. From 
the Umtali end the gauge had gradually been 
increased to the South African standard, but at the 
time the war broke out there still remained 60 miles 
of two-foot gauge. It existed between Beira and 
Bamboo Creek, the latter being beyond the naviga- 
ble end of the Pungwe River. Those sixty miles of 
narrow gauge wasted some millions of money and 
wrecked the Rhodesian Field Force. When it is 
stated that, subsequent to the destruction of the 
expedition, the whole sixty miles were converted 
from narrow to broad gauge in three days, it would 
certainly appear that some malign influence awaits 
all our military operations in South Africa. 

The line, of course, belongs to Portugal, and was 
miserably run; the rolling stock and permanent 
way were bad, trains left the metals, others stopped 
for want of fuel or water, or because the driver was 
too drunk to proceed. Railway officials were hope- 
lessly indifferent, and saturated with procrastina- 
tion. In consequence, the men, horses, and stores 
which arrived at Beira could not be got out of it, or 
not further forward than the end of the narrow 
gauge line, at the place bearing the ill-favoured 
name of Bamboo Creek. As a matter of fact this 
spot did not belie its name, it was a pestiferous 
swamp, and both here and at Beira the troops lay 
rotting from dysentery and fever, while 150 miles 
further west werethe healthy highlands of Rhodesia. 
Gradually, very gradually, troops and horses were 
transported thither, but too late to be of any use in 
the phase of the campaign for which they were 
intended, and too late to save the lives of numbers 
of the men, or prevent the hospitals being filled to 
overflowing. 

The whole question is dealt with by the “ Times 
History,” in which specific instances of the period 
occupied in getting up country are quoted. It took 
a company of Yeomen 42 days to be carried 200 
miles by rail. The Queenslanders were 40 days 
getting from Beira to Marandellas, a distance of 
300 miles. It is no wonder that in June regiments 
which had never fired a shot had a sick rate of 50 
per cent! 

The Beira line terminated on the frontier of 
Rhodesia at Umtali; a camp was formed here 
mainly for the accommodation of the sick. One 
hundred miles further north-west lay Marandellas, 
where the actual base of the Rhodesian Field Force 
existed. Marandeilas was in railway communica- 
tion with Umtali, but at the time we are speaking 
of the railway did not go beyond Salisbury, and 
Buluwayo was not connected with it. After being 
equipped at Marandellas the troops had to march 

* “* Rhodesia and After,’’ S. H. Gilbert, 








280 miles to Buluwayo, and the available transport 
was so limited that it took a month to move 200 
men. It was the 12th June before the first Brigade 
was formed at Buluwayo, and it was September 
before the second Brigade reached that place. 
Even from Buluwayo the force had to be trans- 
ported miles by rail before reaching the nearest 
point of hostilities in the vicinity of Mafeking. 

The horses of the force were all landed at Beira, 
where they were huddled in paddocks erected for their 
reception. Here, batches of 1500 were crowded to- 
gether, and for these one water trough existed! There 
were also paddocks at Bamboo Creek of the same 
type, and at Marandellas a large Remount Depot. 
The horses in many cases were kept for weeks in 
the marshy mud flats of Beira and Bamboo Creek, 
and here cases of “horse sickness” occurred. 
Glanders was also found to exist at Beira, and later 
in consequence of this, and the representations of 
the Chartered Company, the whole of the 7000 
animals, or rather as many of them as mallein could 
be obtained for, were tested for the disease. 

The action of Rhodesia in the matter of glanders 
cannot excite surprise. Before the war she had 
been the first of the South African Colonies to 
insist upon testing all imported horses for glanders ; 
whether it would have been practicable to have 
carried this out in war, bad it not been for the 
Beira delay, is doubtful. The total number of 
animals tested was 6000, and the number of re- 
actions was 158, of which several were clinically 
affected. 

The animals came from Australia, New Zealand, 
Texas, and Hungary. There were 3500 Hungarians 
at Marandellas on 7th June, but which of the 
various countries sent glanders to South Africa we 
do not know, probably all with the exception of 
Australia, where no glanders exists. 

The Rhodesian Field Force at its inception was 
intended to invade the Transvaal from the north 
and occupy Pietersburg. Many miles of waterless, 
feverish tountry lay between the Limpopo and 
Pietersburg. The two Yeomanry Battalions were 
sent to Tuli, and also across the river into Trans- 
vaal territory and there experienced for some weeks 
what it was to live in a salt feverish desert, little 
healthier than Beira and Bamboo Creek. But the 
force as a whole was too late in appearing to be of 
any use for this purpose. Delays and disappoint- 
ments were its lot, due to bad management and 
incapacity. The men were alright. The colonies 
sent their best; some of them we have already seen 
at Elands River (p. 94). The Yeomanry showed 
what exertions they were capable of in the subse- 
quent campaign in Cape Colony, but the Rhodesian 
Field Force per se was a disgraceful fiasco. It was 
broken up in September, 1900, and its fighting units 
scattered to opposite points of the compass where 
the urgency for reinforeements was greatest. 

The Veterinary Service was under Major Mann, 
A.V.D., who was created Principal Veterinary 
Officer. With him were the following Civil Veteri- 
nary Surgeons for whom he secured the rank of 
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Lieutenant during the existence of the Force: 
—NMessrs. Barnard, Kellett, Lund, Montgomery, 
Norgate, Peddie, Pinkett, Stockman. The Veteri- 
nary Officer with the 18th Battalion of I.Y. was 
Lieut. F. Gregory ; the 17th Battalion appears not 
to have had a veterinary officer. So far as veteri- 
nary stores were concerned the force was well 
supplied, and their surplus equipment was subse- 
quently found very useful. 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 


BoTHAVILLE, DEWETSDORP. SECOND CHASE 
AFTER DE WET. 


Operations, Aucust—Drcemper, 1900. 


Our last consideration of events in the Orange 
Free State was Prinsloo’s surrender at the end of 
July, and the chasing of De Wet across the Vaal 
(see p. 90). Though the surrender at Wittebergen 
involved a heavy loss of men and material, the Free 
State was by no means on its knees; there were 
still large forces available, among others one with 
Olivier, who was immediately outside the Brand- 
water basin at the time of Prinsloo’s surrender, and 
refused to recognise his authority. Olivier went 
north, and as soon as possible was followed by 
Hunter, whose force, now re-organised, marched 
from Bethlehem to Heilbron in order to head him 
north from Vrede; Rundle, who took Hunter’s place 
at Bethlehem, also sent two columns in the direc- 
tion of Vrede, which reached that place on Aug. 15 
but found Olivier was not there. As a fact he was 
just south of Heilbron on that day, and Hunter was 
engaging him, though without success so far as his 
capture was concerned. The two Vrede columns 
began clearing operations, one to the north the 
other to the south of the town, resulting in many 
horses and thousands of oxen and sheep being cap- 
tured, and supplies and forage either destroyed or 
annexed. Meanwhile Olivier, after being engaged 
by Hunter, had gone south of Kroonstad, and on 
August 27 attacked Winburg, where he was finally 
ambuscaded and captured by the Queenstown 
Volunteers. * 

It is possible the cause of the Free State might 
have languished in spite of the personality of the 
leaders of its commandos, had not De Wet returned 
from the Transvaal (p. 92), and recrossing the Vaal 
on August 23 began to put fresh life into the move- 
ment of resistance, which in future was to be purely 
guerilla. Commandos were to collect, do all the 
damage they could, and disperse if pressed. Isolated 
posts were to be snapped up, and the scheme in- 
volved not only these but the recapture of Bloem- 
fontein. The mobility of the Burgher Forces was to 
be increased by the abolition of waggons, hitherto 
the home of the burgher when on the veldt, and 
the commandos were to be purely horse. Ammuni- 
tion was buried at convenient centres, supplies were 


*This regiment had a severe test a few days before this 
event. For two days they were surrounded in a cattle 
enclosure and exposed to shell and rifle fire. Out of 270 
horses they lost 102 killed or wounded. 









available in the farms of friends, and under great 
pressure, or general retirement, the inaccessible 
mountainous region in the Eastern Free State, 
known as the Doornberg—a few miles west of 
Senekal—was to be the rendezvous. Such was the 
general scheme for the plan of campaign in the 
Free State at the end of August, 1900; later it ex- 





tended to the Transvaal, but at the period under 
consideration the Republican Force in the Trans- 
vaal had not disintegrated. 

At the time of the introduction of the guerilla 
war into the Orange Free State the total number of 
columns in existence was eight, each with a strength 
in mounted troops varying from 100 to 500 in num- 
ber. These consisted mainly of mounted infantry 
and Yeomanry; in fact the total mounted forces in 
the Free State at this time did not amount to one 
third of that of the enemy, in spite of their recent 
losses. 

It was under these conditions that anxiety again 
developed on hearing that De Wet had re-crossed 
the Vaal and returned to his own country, where he 
took the field on September 27; it was nearly a 
month later before he was heard of, during which 
time he was re-organizing his forces on the lines 
mentioned. The events occurring from the capture 
of Olivier on August 27 to the recrudescence of De 
Wet on October 20 must now be indicated. 

In order to check the evidence of fresh disturb- 
ance in the Free State, B. Hamilton, commanding 
one of Hunter’s columns, together with Le Gallais’ 
900 mounted troops, moved to Bloemfontein. Run- 
dle was still busy with his two columns in the north- 
west. A small column of 300 Imperial Yeomanry 
and 60 Mounted Infantry were under White at 
Ventersburg, south of Kroonstad, and C. Knox 
looked after the railway from Kroonstad to the 
Vaal, but the number of troops available was hope- 
lessly inadequate to meet any serious tronble. 

On September 1 Ladybrand was invested by a 
large force of the enemy, and White, Le Gallais 
and B. Hamilton rapidly moved to its relief, which 
was effected on the 5th. The garrison lost nearly 
all its horses and transport animals by fire, as it was 
impossible to afford them cover. The enemy retired 
north to the haven in the Doornberg, and Hunter 
determined to follow him; Rundle’s columns co-oper- 
ated. The latter left Bethlehem on September 13 
and was soon attacked. Other engagements fol- 
lowed, and Hunter, together with McDonald and C. 
Knox approached the Doornberg, which it was now 
determined to lay waste. Laying waste a country 
is a difficult operation; it may be ravaged in tle 
path of a column, but that path is very narrow. 
Though six columns were employed from Septem- 
ber 18 for the purpose of destroying this place as 
an asylum, it continued to be used for long after- 
wards. The enemy fought when it suited them, 
dispersed when advisable, and collected again when 
the danger was passed. The columns were very 
hard upon horses, and the results were small com- 
pared with the expenditure occasioned by tramping 
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Towards the end of September matters in the 
south again looked unsatisfactory. The trouble 
began at Wepener, and several other towns in the 
vicinity were entered by the enemy for the purpose 
of looting supplies. Some of these places were now 
occupied by the British, including Dewetsdorp. 
Meanwhile the townships in the south and south- 
west of the Free State were being attacked. Koffy- 
fontein, Jacobsdal, Jagersfontein, Fauresmith-and 
Philippolis, were all assailed between October 16 
and 26, resulting in a relatively heavy loss. It was 
evident that the enemy’s programme was being 
well carried out. The strain upon the mounted 
troops was considerable, they were hustled here 
and there, by road and rail, with little time for rest, 
food or shoeing. Asan example of what was re- 
quired it may be mentioned that two columns which 
set out for the relief of Philippolis each marched 50 
miles in one day and had then to engage and drive 
off the enemy. 

While the south-western part of the Free State 
was being kept in a condition of perpetual irritation, 
the north-western was not less active, and Hunter, 
after the work in the Doornberg, determined to 
destroy the head centre at Bothaville. With a force 
of 1000 mounted troops, including the third Cavalry 
Brigade, Remington’s and Le Gallais’ forces, he 
moved from Kroonstad to Bothaville (45 miles), 
which he reached on October 20. From there the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade was sent on to Commando Drift 
on the Vaal (25 miles from Bothaville) in order to 
get into touch with a column under the command 
of General Settle. White for some time had been 
operating east of the railway line running between 

odder River and Vryburg. 

Settle’s column, consisting of 600 mounted men, 
guns, and infantry, had on the 19th been severely 
attacked at night. On 21st he met the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, and on 22nd marched south for Hoopstad; 
the enemy had apparently dispersed. However 
on the way thither he was seriously attacked, two 
Maxims were lost owing to the teams being des- 
troyed, and a relatively heavy roll of killed and 
wounded resulted. This is a good example of the 
class of campaign now opening. 

Meanwhile Hunter was destroying the disturbed 
town of Bothaville, and on October 26 returned to 
Kroonstad, having previously detached Le Gallais’ 
M.I. to proceed to Reitzburg (Bothaville to Reitz- 
burg 45 miles) in order to co-operate with C. Knox 
in the search for De Wet. 

On 29th Hunter left Kroonstad with a column, 
of which the 3rd Cavalry Brigade, Remington’s 
Guides 120, Yeomanry and Mounted Infantry 140, 
formed the mounted troops, together with artillery 
and infantry. White's force made for a position 
between Ventersburg town and the railway station 
at Ventersburg Road (Kroonstad to Ventersburg 35 
miles). On 30th the cavalry made a night march and 
the enemy a night attack. There were several casu- 
alties. In the end the town was captured and the 


neighbourhood laid waste. 









Just before the event last recorded fresh compli- 
cations occurred. Frederickstad, a town in the 
Western Transvaal, 20 miles north of Potchefstroom 
was invested by a commando, and Barton with his 
force shut up. The Transvaalers were being 
assisted by Free Staters, now very mobile and well 
mounted, under the personal command of de Wet 
who, with impunity, had returned to the Transvaal ! 
Among other measures taken for the relief of 
Barton was the depatch of C. Knox from Vrede- 
fort Road Station, Orange Free State. Knox, 
originally in charge of the upper section of the 
railway line (p. 108) was given a force mainly of 
mounted troops consisting of De Lisle’s M.1, 700 
strong, Maxwell’s Colonial Division 300, and 
Le Gallais’ force detached from Bothaville, consist- 
ing of the 5th, 7th, and 8th M.I., 17th and 18th 
Cos. 1.Y., U.R.H.A., and a few Bushmen. On 
October 26th Knox going north crossed the Vaal, 
leaving Le Galiais to watch the drift. Knox made 
for Frederickstad, but when at Potchefstroom (45 
miles from Vredeford Road) he learnt that 
Frederickstad had been relieved, and De Wet, who 
had been rudely rebuffed, was on his way south to 
re-enter the Free State. This was an opportunity 
which Knox seized vigourously, and by the evening 
of 27th he came upon the enemy in the bed of the 
Vaal, they having just crossed. Everything now 
combined to help De Wet; the river was rapidly 
rising and great delay occurred in getting the 
troops across, a terrific thunderstorm also burst 
which prevented the passage of the river until the 
next day. Meanwhile De Wet was severely punished 
by fire at the drift, and Le Gallais’ force suddenly 
coming up on the south bank caused the com- 
mando to flee with a loss of guns and stores. Le 
Gallais followed, but the violence of the storm 
rendered pursuit impossible and it was now dark.* 
De Wet made for Bothaville, 60 miles south-west, 
and so little risk did he run that he left his com- 
mando there, and with an escort re-entered the 
Transvaal to meet Steyn at Ventersdorp, who was 
returning from his journey to the Head Quarters of 
the Transvaal Forces. By October 31 Steyn and 
De Wet were at Bothaville, and the invasion of 
Cape Colony had been settled between them. 
Meanwhile C. Knox was looking for him, and 
sweeping around with his forces Le Gallais picked 
up the trail on November 5, and early on 6th 
attacked the camp in which both De Wet and Steyn 
were sleeping, ‘“‘who jumped up, seized the first 
horses they could find, and galloped away.” + Le 
Gallais’ sudden fire had stampeded many of their 
horses, but a body of burghers escaped, while 
others were pinned down and made a determined 
resistance. In this they inflicted severe losses on 
the attacking force, including Le Gallais, but in a 
few hours they surrendered. It is interesting to 





*During this storm Capt. Gribben, a veterinary officer 
with the N.Z. Contingent, met with an accident, and for 
hours lay out undiscovered, exposed to the elements, with 
a fractured leg, pinned down by a broken cart. 





t “Times History,’’ Vol. V, p. 16. 
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know what the enemy lost in personnel, in view of 
the subsequent developments. The whole of their 
artillery was captured, their ammunition and stores, 
the whole of their waggons and many prisoners fell 
into the hands of the victors. 

The most roughly handled portion of De Wet's 
force were sent to their farms to recuperate; the 
others accompanied their leader to the Doornberg 
where fresh commandos joined him. It is almost 
inconceivable, considering the loss he had experiencd 
in guns, stores, and waggons, that within a week 
after his defeat at Bothaville De Wet was at the 
head of a force which on November 13 moved to- 
wards Cape Colony with a view to its invasion. 

His way south to the Orange River led him 
through the waist of the Free State, to the east 
of Bloemfontein. This line had been greatly 
strengthened by fortified posts ; he passed between 
these at a gallop on the evening of the 16th and 
made for the township bearing his own name, 
Dewetsdorp. This place, reached on 21st, was 150 
miles from the point whence he had started, the 
Doornberg, a week earlier. His movements were 
quite leisurely and deliberate, though he knew full 
well that every nerve was being strained by the 
railway to forestall him at the Orange River. 
Dewetsdorp was occupied by a garrison of 450 men 
in an extended position. This, without hesitation, 
he attacked and compelled their surrender on the 
23rd; Bothaville was avenged. In the attack all 
the horses of the Artillery and M.I, were shot down, 
though placed for safety in a ravine. Animals fare 
very badly in an entrenched position ; they are mere 
targets unless shelter pits can be dug for them, as 
Plumer did at Sefetili, (see p. 64). 

The events above related led to the second big 
chase after De Wet. 


Tue Szeconp De Wet CHASE. 
Novemser-DecemsBer, 1900. 


At the time Dewetsdorp was being attacked there 
were two small columns at Edenburg, 45 miles 
away, one under Barker with 500 mounted men of 
the 9th Lancers, and the Irish Yeomanry; the other 
under Herbert composed of 370 mounted troops 
of the 9th and 17th Lancers, infantry and guns. 
These were sent forward towards Dewetsdorp on 
24th, but could do little. OC. Knox arrived at Eden- 
burg on 25th, together with Pilcher’s columns from 
Kroonstad, consisting of 830 mounted troops. The 
same night De Wet, still in no hurry, moved off 
from Dewetsdorp with his prisoners, who in nearly 
the whole of his subsequent marching, counter- 
marching and circling, accompanied him on foot. 
It certainly seems a very remarkable fact, consider- 
ing the enemy was tied down to the pace of infantry 
owing to the encumbrance of these men, that never- 
theless they could always keep one day ahead, even 
when thescent was hot; two days were not unknown, 





*C.V. Surgeons J. H. Bell and Dunphy were the veteri- 
nary Officers present at this action. 











and at one period the whereabouts of De Wet were 
unknown for five days. Of course, this latter period 
was secured not by marching faster than his oppon- 
ents but strategical skill in covering up his tracks. 
Even after every allowance is made for this, not one 
of the five columns eventually engaged in the chase 
ever caught him up. This seems incredible in face 
of the fact that he was hampered’ by dragging about 
the country 450 prisoners who had to be carefully 
guarded the whole time, while his enemy held the 
line of rail, which throughout lay on De Wet's flank. 

Knox was not able to leave Edenburg before the 
afternoon of 25th, and on 27th he came in contact 
with De Wet, with whom was also Steyn. De Wet 
turned sharply to the west, and after travelling 
several miles went south in the direction of Bethulie. 
Knox meanwhile had lost the trail, and while De 
Wet was going due west Knox went almost due 
south. Both, however, were shaping for Bethulie, 
De Wet in order to meet General Hertzog, in whose 
company the invasion of Cape Colony was to be 
effected, Knox in order to fill up with supplies. 
De Wet reached the neighbourhood of Bethulie on 
December 2. Knox lay within a few miles of the 
same spot, having reached there on November 30. 
Knox, leaving one of his columns at this point, took 
the other two to Bethulie, 13 miles distant, for sup- 
plies. While he was away De Wet, on December 2, 
attacked the column, which had hurriedly to call 
upon Knox for assistance. Up to the moment of 
the attack nothing had been seen or heard of De 
Wet for fivedays. Yet at no time had the com- 
batants ever been more than 25 miles apart, even 
at the greatest diameter of the irregular circle which 
the Republican and British forces described between 
them. It is a good example of the attitude of the 
inhabitants that De Wet with his relatively large 
force and large number of prisoners, could have 
marched for 40 miles parallel to and not more than 
20 miles away from the line of rail held by the British, 
and yet not a word of information regarding him 
was obtained. 

At Bethulie De Wet was reinforced by local com- 
mandos, the entire force was ‘‘ excellently mounted, 
horses had been collected from all the neighbouring 
farms, and every one of De Wet’s burghers had at 
least two and some of them five spare mounts under 
the charge of Kaffirs.° We ask for this fact to be 
borne in mind in view of what has yet to be said on 
the remount question. At Bethulie Knox was also 
re-inforced by a column, under W. H. Williams, 
of 400 M.I. 

The fight originated by De Wet on December 2 
was continued on 3rd and ended in the dispersal of 
the commandos owing to Pilcher coming up behind 
and creating alarm. De Wet in consequence 
marched for 27 hours in a semicircle in pouring 
rain, at the end of that time he was only 15 miles 
south-east of where he originally started, but the 
results were good, for Knox went north while De 
Wet went south. It was now December 4. Knox, 





* Times History, Vol. V, p. 34. 
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who was 10 miles behind, received more 3 
Pilcher getting a reinforcement of 500 men of the 
5th and 7th M.I. and Barker obtaining Strathcona’s 
Horse. 

On December 5 De Wet reached the Orange River 
at Odendaalstroom, but it was in flood and impass- 
able; also the banks on the far side for miles were 
lined by troops, and the bridges held. De Wet 
was now in a difficult position : in front of him was 
the Orange, which was unfordable, behind him the 
Caledon in a similar condition, while he and his 
force were lying in the triangle formed by the two. 
He determined to cover up his intention of a retreat 
north by marching east. Meanwhile Knox, march- 
ing south, reached Odendaalstroom on the 6th, and 
found De Wet had gone east. He was at once fol- 
lowed, and evidence of the exhausting effect of the 
marching on De Wet’s animals was found in the 
hundreds of abandoned horses. 

De Wet now turned north and followed the banks 
of the Caledon; to cross was impossible owing to 
the flood, but on the 7th he forded at a point where 
the water in the river completely covered his guns,* 
and with horses exhausted from marching he decided 
to camp for a two days’ rest! Knox still going 
east by north was only 17 milesdistant. The supreme 
indifference of De Wet to the presence of the British 
columns cannot be better exemplified than by the 
evidence given above. This man did not hesitate 
to go into camp and rest for two days in the 
presence of five columns, all of which were within a 
few miles of his laager! 

After resting he travelled west with the object of 
crossing the railway line, but Lord Kitchener was 
now on the spot, and blocked his movement in that 
direction with General Settle’s column, brought from 
the western line and placed under Parsons. Mean- 
while Knox reached Smithfield on the 10th, and 
here another column joined him, commanded by 
White, consisting of 300 mounted men of the 16th 
Lancers and Welsh Yeomanry, and 300 of the C in C 
Bodyguard. On 11th Knox went north with four 
columns; it was on this day that De Wet was 
denied the railway by Parsons. He now turned 
east. Knox also wheeled about, and De Wet, 
continuing to move east and then. north, had to 
face the greatly strengthened line in the waist 
of the Free State between Thaba’Nchu and 
Ladybrand. Making a night march of 30 miles 
his force rushed the defences and once more broke 
through; it was December 14. The Times de- 
scribes this bold operation as follows: ‘“ Fourie 
placed himself at the head of the Burghers, and 
the whole 3,000 men, led horses, with guns and 
waggons, headed for the gap and galloped through 
in one continuous stream.t Three British columns 
followed, but these he easily distanced, and going 
north was east of Senekal, close to the Doornberg, 
on December 25. The total distance covered in 
this brilliant march was 550 miles. The Times His- 





* Times History, Vol. V, p. 38. 
+ Times History, Vol. V, p. 41. 





tory points out that “since he crossed the Magalies- 
berg in August, no British column had ever succeeded 
in keeping touch with him for more than twenty-four 
hours, and very rarely for more than twelve hours.”"* 
It will be observed that it was by circling and zig- 
zagging he deceived his opponents, and tired out 
their horses by giving them useless work. 

The number of horses used up in the chase was 
very great but unfortunately no details are available. 
It cost De Wet 500 during the dreadful weather 
experienced between the Orange and Caledon Rivers, 
and this may be used as an index of what our losses 
were. 

Undeterred by failure De Wet was at the meeting 
place in the Doornberg in January, and there 
arranged for his second attempt to invade Cape 
Colony. 


TRANSVAAL. 
Novemser, 1900, 


The hopes which had been raised by the capture 
of the entire length of the Komati railway and the 
scattering of the Republican Forces, were doomed 
to disappointment ; and it was clear from General 
French’s march to Heidelberg (p. 104) that the 
campaign was entering upon a fresh stage. The 
text of this change will be considered in Part II. 
All that remains for us is to record the operations 
during November, which cover the period assigned 
to this part of the history, and carry the war u 
to the time when Lord Roberts gave over comman 
to Lord Kitchener on November 28, 1900. 

The ease with which the local commandos 
harrassed French during the last march of the 
Cavalry Division from Machadodorp to Heidelburg 
appeared to have stimulated the fighting instincts 
of the best material in the Transvaal forces. Pres- 
sure was now exercised on Belfast, and Smith- 
Dorrien, who was in command, determined to go 
out and disperse the commando. The weather was 
intensely cold in spite of the fact that the summer 
had begun; it was raining and misty. The force 
consisted of two columns of 250 mounted troops, 
including Canadian Dragoons, Canadian Artillery, 
together with infantry,t and left Belfast on the 
evening of November 1. A blizzard raged all that 
night and finally compelled the retirement of the 
troops next morning, on which they were at once 
attacked by the enemy. An account of the retire- 
ment, from the pen of a Canadian officer who took 
part in it, is a picture of war as it is.{ Accordingly 
we make no apology for introducing it here in order 
to show the conditions under which war is waged, 
and the exposure and privations to which the horses 
are exposed. 

“The rain was falling in sheets, and the wind blew swirling 
clouds of clammy mist through a struggling column of as wet. 


* Vol. V, p. 42. 

+ The veterinary officers were Majors (now Lieut.-Cols.) 
Massie and W. B. Hall, Canadian Veterinary Service. 
t“With the Guns in South Africa,’’ Lieut. E. W. B. 
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worn-out, muddy, and oddly-garbed men as you ever saw. 
. .. The dripping, shivering horses staggered along through 
the mad and storm with hanging heads and trembling limbs, 
their riders with faces so pinched and drawn with hunger 
and fatigue that you could hardly recognise men that you 
knew and met every day. They were wrapped up in all 
sorts of grotesque ways, infantrymen with helmets on top 
of slouch hats to shed the rain, artillerymen with their pony 
hats over Balaclava caps or with bandana handkerchiefs 
tied over their ears, and their shoulders wrapped with horse 
blankets and waterproof sheets; Highlanders with water- 
proof sheets tied round their waist, and hanging down like 
women’s dress skirts; cavalry with numnahs strapped to 
their stomachs, white rubber sheets swathing their legs, 
and horse blankets over their head and shoulders, . . . am- 
bulances with wounded stuck in the mire. . . . Mules 
huddled in squirming heaps on the ground attached to im- 
movable transport waggons.. . Through it all and the 
how! of the gale came the muted thud of the Mausers, and 
the spatter of the rearguard fire. It was a retreat from the 
weather, not from the enemy, but it had all the elements 
that make a retreat in bad weather so distressing and 
horrible.’’ 


It is interesting to note that the Canadian horses 
of the battery quite recovered after a few hours 
rest. They were well fed and exceptionally well 
looked after. 

Far more serious was the next attempt a few 
days later to deal with the same enemy. This 
action at Komati River (a few miles south of Belfast) 
was of special interest as being the first demonstra- 
tion of a change in the character of the warfare 
which was in future practised by the enemy. 
Hitherto the fire injuries were inflicted by an in- 
visible foe. But twelve months campaigning had 
taught the Republican forces much, and among 
others that fighting in the open had its advantages. 
In this action the enemy charged down on the guns, 
firing from the saddle and exhibiting reckless 
bravery. Here is what the above mentioned author 
has to say of this remarkable change in the enemy’s 
tactics. 

“T turned in my saddle and saw a sight the like of which 
had not been seen before in this war. Square across our 
rear & line of Boers a mile long was coming on at a gallop 
over the plains, firing from their horses . . . their aim was 
wild. . . . Then my poor horses began to flag, they slowed 
from a gallop to a trot, and gradually from a trot to a walk, 
and we were barely two-thirds of the way to the ridge. . . . 
We halted and went into action.’’ 

The “ Times” history ° in describing Morrison’s 
difficulties says :— 

“Seeing the guns escaping from their grasp the Boers 
mounted their horses and, firing from the saddle, charged 
down impetuously upon two troops of the Canadian Dra- 
goons under Lieut. burn. Reckless of loss they rode 
over the Canadians, wounded Cockburn, and struck down 
or captured all but six of his men. Then they bore down 
on Morrison's rear gun, which was retiring painfully with 
exhausted horses. Morrison promptly came into action at 
800 yards and was gallantly seconded by Lieut. Turner, 
who, in spite of two wounds, dismounted his Canadians 
and succeeded in arresting the charge sufficiently long to 
enable the guns to regain the infantry on a ridge in rear.’’ 

The interest of all this lies in the fact that the 
tactics first tried on 8th November were destined 
subsequently to prove most formidable in the hands 





* Vol. V, p. 51. 











of desperate men and to alter the character of the 
war. More than ever it was seen that mobility 
had to be met by mobility; the lesson, however, 
was not learnt on 8th November, nor for some 
months later. 


Inthe Western Transvaal the Magaliesberg range 
was dealt with by three colums during September, 
October, and November, the mountains being 
scoured on both sides and top throughout their 
length. Methuen at Mafeking proceeded in Sep- 
tember to the relief of Schweizer Reneke (70 miles) ; 
then to Rustenberg (Schweizer Reneke to Rusten- 
berg 130 miles) which he reached on 8th October 
after fighting; from there he proceeded on Ist 
November to Zeerust (70 miles). On 10th of the 
month he was fighting at Wonderfontein near the 
Little Marico (close to Zeerust) ; on 11th he reached 
Lichtenberg (40 miles), and returned to Zeerust on 
the 19th. A day or two later he was making a 
forced march of 43 miles in 23 hours for the relief 
of a Battalion of Yeomanry, and by the end of 
November was again in Mafeking. Such in brief 
is another example of the wearing, tearing opera- 
tions in which he was constantly engaged. 

Settle, further south, with 600 mounted men, 
guns and infantry, marched to the relief of 
Schweizer Reneke which he reached on 22nd Sep- 
tember, and turning south entered the Free State 
on 19th October and came in touch with the 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade at Commando Drift on the Vaal 
(p. 109). French in the vicinity of Johannesburg 
was busy creating four mobile columns containing 
3,235 mounted men, and in addition holding 25 
garrisons. 

Paget, whom we last saw on the line north of 
Pretoria, was sent to Rustenburg on 31st October, 
but his presence led to nothing after much wear 
and tear of horses, and on 21st November he was 
at Eerstefabricken (75 miles from Rustenburg) a 
few miles east of Pretoria, where be received orders 
to attack a force which had recently destroyed the 
railway in the vicinity of Balmoral and Wilge 
River Station. Paget marched from Eerstefabricken 
on 25th and reached Rhenoster Kop on 28th (50 
miles), where he found the enemy in an entrenched 
position in a difficult country. With him were 
1,200 mounted men, Australians, New Zealanders, 
and Yeomanry under Plumer and Hickman. He 
suffered heavy losses and the enemy retired. It 
was the last action of any magnitude fought during 
the command of Lord Roberts. 


In the clearing operations which it is necessary 
to record in order to bring the first phase of the 
war toa close, brief reference must be made to 
Natal, which had now enjoyed months of peace 
after all the turmoil of war. Natal, nevertheless, 
was being very strongly held by no less than 37 
garrisons, and Natal troops were responsible for 
certain Transvaal towns, Wakkerstroom, Utrecht, 
and Vryheid, and the chain of posts* connecting 





* Scheepers Nek, Blood River, and De Jagers Drift, 
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the latter with Dundee. Unimportant as this 
at present sounds, some stirring events occurred in 
this neighbourhood before the war concluded, and 
as early as the 1st October a convoy of 36 waggons 
was captured at Blood River and all the spans lost. 
Only one mobile column existed at this time, formed 
by the late Natal Field Force, and was working in 
the Standerton district; its strength in mounted 
troops was under 200. Troops from Natal held 
the railway from Neweastle to Heidelburg, necessi- 
tating 14 more garrisons for this purpose. 

From these brief statements of the condition of 
affairs in the Transvaal, it is evident that the 
optimism which existed after the capture of Komati 
Poort was misplaced. The projected measures for 
the immediate reduction of the forces in South Africa 
and the return of troops home, were based on a 
complete misapprehension of the real state of 
affairs, and are only insisted upon here as an ex- 
planation of the utter inability of the veterinary 
authorities to havethe question of the care of the 
sick placed on a firm basis. No improved system 
would naturally be sanctioned at a time when the 
responsible authorities believed the war to be 
practically over. 


Our task of tracing the work performed by the 
animals of the Army from October 1899 to Decem- 
ber 1900 is now completed; but before proceeding 
to the year 1901 it is convenient to discuss certain 
special matters for the period under consideration. 
We propose, therefore, to deal with veterinary 
hospitals, the remount system, horse supply, 
debility farms, and finally the statistical side for 
the period 1899-90, before taking up the second 
phase of the war. 


VETERINARY HOSPITALS. 
1899-1900. 


We have made a strong point in insisting on the 
fact that we entered on this campaign with no 
provision for Veterinary Hospitals.* The last 


*In a War Office publication of 1887 entitled ‘‘ Notes on 
Transport and on Camel Corps,’’ by Major D. B. Burn, 
18th Hussars, the following appears at p. 21: 

‘* Depots for sick animals must be formed on the line of 
communications at convenient intervals, each one being in 
charge of a veterinary surgeon, with a suitable number of 
farriers and attendants under him. These depots must 
keep pace with the formation and expansion of the trans- 
port, and should not be an afterthought called into existence 
only when the number of sick animals has increased to a large 
figure. They should be of two kinds, large and small. The 
latter are pushed up close to the Army, and take charge of 
fresh cases. All animals whose recovery depends upon 
time, and cases of debility requiring nourishment, such as 
the small depots are unable to furnish, are passed to the 
larger depots in the rear. In the Abyssinian campaign 
depots for the treatment of the sick were formed at intervals 
of 75 milesapart.’’ The partitalicised exists in the original. 
It is evident that in 1887 more advanced views existed at 
the War Office on the necessity for providing for sick 
animals in war than were held in 1899. It is difficult to 
understand how the War Office lost sight of its previous 












authoritative publication before the war, in which 
a matter of the kind would have been dealt with is 
entitled “‘ War Establishments,” and was published 
in 1898. The only veterinary requirements there 
mentioned are a Base boston | Store Depot 
under an officer, and an Advanced Veterinary Store 
Depot under a Farrier Serjeant! This is all the 
more remarkable, as similar tables to the above had 
been published seven years previously under the 
title “Field Army Establishments, Service Abroad,” 
December, 1892, which provided for a Sick Horse 
Depot for 300 animals to be treated at the advanced 
base of the Army. We must look at these obsolete 
regulations of 1892 more closely, as it will help to 
throw light on a good deal which has to be said on 
the subject of the Remount and Veterinary Ser- 
vices. 

The 1892 “War Establishments” provided a 
“Sick Horse Depot” organised in two squadrons, one 
of these to be for sick horses the other for remounts ! 
In command of the whole was a major, a combatant 
officer, who was charged with the maintenance of 
discipline among the soldiers employed in thedepot, 
drawing rations and forage, etc., while it stipulated 
that “the whole of the veterinary arrangements 
are made by the veterinary officer in charge, under 
the Principal Veterinary Officer.” 


The professional staff allotted to this sick horse 
depot was a Veterinary Lieut -Colonel and two 
veterinary officers. All the elements for discord 
were thus deliberately provided by regulation, A 
Lieut-Colonel was to be placed under a Major! 
Such a scheme was doomed to failure, and how, in 
the interest of discipline, it could have been ap- 
proved is incomprehensible. 


In a memorandum on p. 177 of these Field 
Army Establishments of 1892, there is a note to the 
effect that the ‘‘ Sick Horse Depot ” will be prepared 
to receive and issue remounts when these are sent 
to the front, and the remount depot (i.e., one 
squadron of the hospital) will receive any sick 
horses that it may be considered advisable to send 
there as a tempo measure. It then adds these 
words, as if the risk of this proceeding had dawned 
on the staff mind, “ Horses with serious infectious 
diseases should usually be destroyed.” Before 
leaving these tables of Field Army Establishments, 
1892, it will make matters clear if we state that 
they also provided for a distinct Remount Depot at 
the base for 600 horses, but no hospital. 

The designation “Sick Horse Depot” fitted in 
with the conception of an establishment com- 
manded by a combatant officer; to have termed it 
a hospital and then placed a combatant officer in 





principles. In this connection it is well to remember that 
there is not absent from the Army a school of thought 
which believes it is cheaper to destroy the sick than to 
attempt their cure, so that on these lines a campaign is to 


be maintained by newly arrived unconditioned animals! As 
toit being cheaper to kill than to cure, it is to be hoped the 
School for the study of Economics, now open to the Army, 
may fulfil its function. 
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charge would have led to further difficulties.* It 
must be remembered that all this refers to the end 
of the year 1892. “War Establishments” are 
always being revised and the last edition renders 
all previous publications obsolete; now in the 
“ War Establishment” of 1898, on which the Army 
mobilized for South Africa, there is no mention 
of a sick horse depot nor of a veterinary hospital, 
and as no provision was made for these on paper 
none existed for bringing such institutions into 
being. 

If we have made matters clear, ‘“‘ Regulations for 
Field Service,” published in 1892, had laid down 
the composition of a so-called sick horse depot, 
had amalgamated it with a remount depot, and had 
placed a Lieut.-Colonel of the Veterinary Service 
subordinate to a combatant major; but in the latest 
regulations before the war there was no mention of 
the provision of hospitals or places for the sick. 

When the war broke out it was evident that 
some institution for sick animals was required, and 
Colonel Duck, the then Director General of the 
Veterinary Service, suggested that as Veterinary 
Hospitals were non-existent in the British Home 
Army but existed in the Army of India, the Indian 
Government should be asked for the loan of some 
of their hospitals for use in South Africa, and this 
was agreed to. They had not yet arrived in Cape 
Town when Colonel Rayment the acting P.V.O. 
landed in November. He found that the Director 
of Transport and the Staff Officer for Remounts, 
had foreseen the need of establishing hospitals for 
animals, though of course they had no idea where 
they were to come from, as they did not exist on 
paper in “ War Establishments, 1898.” It must 
have been a relief to them to know that properly 
organised hospitals were coming from India, but 
it must have been a still greater surprise to Colonel 
Rayment to be informed that on arrival they were 
to be subjected to the control of the Director of 
Transport ! 

The Director of Transport had absorbed the Re- 
mount Department and the Staff Captain of this 
Service (Major Birkbeck) was to be the Staff 
Officer for the Remount Service under the Director 
of Transport. 

We get a clear insight into this novel arrange- 
ment in a Parliamentary Paper Cd. 963 +—one to 
which we shall frequently have to refer—in which 
Col. Birkbeck gives a history ofthe Remount Service 





* The term ‘‘ sick horse depot’’ employed in Natal dur- 
ing the war to designate veterinary hospitals was unfortu- 
nate and meyer) A depot suggests combatant control, 
and as a matter of fact scores of such depots, later on, exis- 
ted over the lines of communication belonging to column 
commanders, where debilitated and tired horses were rested. 
It is true these were generally referred to as convalescent 
depots, but the term depot, as applied to a hospital, is 
wrong. On the Cape side only the word ‘‘ hospital’’ was 
in use, and was employed from the time these landed in the 
country. 

t+ Army (Remounts;) Reports, Statistical Tables, and 
Telegrams received from South Africa, June 1899 to 
January 22nd, 1902, 














in South Africa from the beginning of the war up to 
July 1900. He tells us (p. 21) that the Remount 
Department in South Africa had “ curious ” history 
and that to begin with it was, in accordance with 
* yellow regulations for lines of communications,” 
placed under the Director of Transport. On p. 22 
he says “the ‘ Yellow Book’ has not been strictly 
followed in the campaign, for whereas it directs 
that there shall bea Director of Transport who 
shall control both the Remount and Veterinary 
Services, in South Africa he controls neither.” 
Up to January, 1900, however, he assumed the 
control of both, and by absorbing the Remount 
Department he automatically absorbed the Veteri- 
nary Service, and in doing so subordinated the latter 
to the former. This conception was based not 
only on service prejudice, * but on the above referred 
“ Yellow Regulations.” 

We must look at these so-called “‘ Yellow Regu- 
lations. Their title is “‘ Regulations for the Supply 
of an Army in the Field (Abroad) and for the Organ- 
isation of the Lines of Communication.” They 
were issued on Ist November, 1890, and so were 
nine years old, and obsolete, at the time of the war. 
They were obsolete for the reason that, since their 
issue, the Army had been undergoing changes with 
which these had not kept pace. At p. 3 we have 
drawn attention to the astonishing fact that until 
the year 1886 no scheme for mobilising the Army 
existed.| The first complete scheme saw the light 
in 1890. It was improved and revised regulations 
issued in 1892, and these were further revised in 
November, 1894. From that time the work which 
remained to be done to fit the Army for war was 
more administrative that constructive, and it is 
evident that regulations issued in 1890 for the 
Supply of an Army and the Organisation of the 
Lines of Communications were no longer up-to-date. 

But the best evidence on this point is that 
furnished to the Royal Commission by General Sir F. 
Forestier-Walker, who commanded the Line of 
Communication in Cape Colony. The subject of 
the above book is referred to in Q. 13,753, 13,781, 
and 13,794. He shows that the War Office never 
sent him the staff laid down in this book for lines 
of communication, and that Lord Kitchener in- 
formed him the book was only intended for small 





* In the mind of the Army all questions connected with 
the living animal are Remount questions. It does not in 
the least matter whether it refers to questions of disease or 
of health the Remount branch is the recognised authority. 
As the function of the Remount Department is merely to 
find the horses required and distribute them to the units, 
it is identical with the recruiting side of the Army. Yet 
it has never been urged that the Recruiting Department 
should assume the functions of the Medical Service, nor 
that the latter should be subordinate to it! What applies 
to the medical service equally applies to the veterinary. 
There is nothing in common between remounts and veteri- 
nary except that they both deal with the horse. Even in 
the ‘‘Army Orders’’ for the war, every order bearing on 
veterinary matters is indexed under ‘‘ Remounts,”’ 
‘* Horses,’ or ‘‘Supply and Transport.’’ All orders for 
the medical service are indexed under the word ‘‘ Medical.’’ 


t See R. C. Report, Appendix D, 
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expeditions. In consequence it was departed from, 
and the witness suggested a larger and more 
elaborate one was needed for any future campaign. 

The evidence of Colonel Sir W. D. Richardson, 
Deputy Adjutant-General for Supplies and Trans- 
port, South Africa, is equally to the point. As a 
witness before the R.C., Q. 3418, he says, reading 
from his War Diary, ‘‘ When Sir Redvers Buller 
arrived, he decided that one man could not manage 
both Supplies and Transport for such a large busi- 
ness as this seems likely to be; consequently, I have 
been turned into Director of Supplies and Bridge 
into Director of Transport. I think this arrange- 
ment a mistaken one, as Bridge and I must now 
work together as a kind of Siamese twins, and if 
one of us happens to disagree with the other the 
troops will suffer. However, the great thing is to 
try and run the show with as little friction as 
possible.” Sir Redvers subsequently issued the 
following order, of which we only quote part :— 
“ Pending the organisation* and equipment of the 
Field Army .. . . ._ the Director of Supplies 
(Colonel Richardson) and of Transport (Colonel 
Bridge) will, during this period, act as officers of the 
Headquarter’s Staff . ‘ It is recognised 
the duties of the two officers have no sharp dividing 
line. The above division is merely made for the 
adjustment of details. In a time such as the 
present the duties of these officers must be mutually 
ag waptee and many minor points will be decided 
y the senior.” 


If the “ Regulations for the Supply of an Army 
in the Field” failed to be operative on the very 
point of all others which they were written to meet, 
t.e., ‘‘ Supply and Transport,” it is easy to under- 
stand how defective they were on other matters. It 
is stated that the Director of Transport would furnish 
all remounts required by the army in the field, and 
that, in conjunction with the Senior Veterinary 
Officer, he would arrange for the establishment of 
depéts for all sick and debilitated animals. It was 
further directed that an officer was to be appointed 
as Commandant of all Remount Depdts, and all 
depdts for the reception of sick animals, and that 
the Commandant would be under the orders of the 
Director of Transport. The Commandant was to 
have entire charge and management of the depdts. 
A Remount Committee for the purchase of animals 
was to be appointed and to work under the orders 
of the Director of Transport. It was directed that 
all animals unfit to march, and those sent back from 
the front as unfit for duty, should be received into 
the Remount Depdt, and that all suspected cases of 
disease were to be isolated. This latter suggests 
that the risk of infecting the Remount Depdts by 
sending back animals from the front was recognised. 
Overcrowding of the advanced Remount Depdt 
with sick animals, likely from the nature of case to 
require time for recovery, was to be avoided, and 





* The italics are ours. The force to be landed was not 
organised for War. Its mobilisation was complete, its 
interior arrangements defective. 








the cases “‘ sent elsewhere,” under arrangements to 
be made by the Director of Transport. 

Regarding the Veterinary Service itself, the 
“Yellow Regulation ” laid down that there should be 
on the Staff of the General of Communications an 
officer of the Veterinary service responsible for all 
veterinary arrangements connected with the army. 
He was to advise the most suitable locality for 
establishing Remount Depdts, to inspect them 
frequently, and regulate the duties of his officers who 
were attached to them. 


We have given this summary of these regulations 
to show the position occupied by the Veterinary 
Service relative to the Remount Department and 
Director of Transport. The position of the Acting 
P.V.O. bristled with difficulties. Obsolete regula- 
tions for the Lines of Communication, which we 
have shown the War Office itself was the first 
to disregard, and which Lord Kitchener condemned 
as impracticable for a large expedition as they broke 
down whenever applied, were still nominally in 
force, insomuch as they had never been cancelled ; 
in consequence the Director of Transport and Re- 
mounts was not likely to relax his control of a ser- 
vice ever held to be subordinate to all others, ® and 
which by ignorance had been placed in his way t 


But on their way from India were the hospitals, 
purely veterinary institutions, organised and run by 
the veterinary service without outside aid. What 
was to be their position on arrival, and where was 
the Acting P.V.O. to come in? The notion that 
they were to be combined with remounts ard come 
under the Director of Transport, meant that the 
personnel of purely veterinary units would be 
placed at the mercy of another branch, while with- 
out the free disposal of its own personnel that 
branch was helpless. It is an axiom in the public 
services that no man can be made responsible for 
the working of his branch without authority ; this 
authority Colonel Rayment claimed. He struggled 
single-handed in order to convince the authorities 
that sick horses and remount horses were not the 
same thing, and that the veterinary service run in 
conjunction with and under the remount service 
would result in grave difficulties (see also p. 48). 





* Not so many years ago, in the days when relative rank 
(which was no rank) existed in the veterinary service, it 
was stated in the regulations that the Veterinary Officer, no 
matter what his standing might be, was always junior of his 
rank. 


+ The ignorance referred to here, is that which must 
arise when technical matters are being handled by un- 
trained men. Very few Staff Officers know anything about 
horses, their care or management. When, therefore, 
questions bearing on them come up for legislation, they are 
relegated to the remount department. In 1899 the organi- 
sation of the army was youthful, but in the matter of 
veterinary provision in war it was wiser in 1887 and 1892— 
a year or two after the creation of an army —than it 
was thirteen years later. Wecan look for the explanation 
in the technical knowledge of the writer of the 1887 Manual 


(p. 113). There can be little doubt that the Remount De. 
partment was nsible for the removal of hospitals from 
the War Establishments of 1898. 
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Nevertheless on the 30th January, 1900, the follow- 
ing Army Order was published : 
Army Order 2, 30th January, 1900. 

‘““When Veterinary Field Hospitals are located in the 
same place as Remount Depots, the Veterinary Field 
Hospital will be attached to the Remount Depot. 

* * 7 . - 


‘*Horses which it is desired to return to Remount 
a for rest will be inspected by a Remount or Veterinary 

cer, whose opinion will be taken.’’ 

The effect of the above order was to attach a 
Veterinary Hospital to a Remount Depot, and 
henceforward place it’ under the control of the 
Officer commanding the depot ! 

Curiously enough a day or two later, for some 
reason not stated, the a h of the order bear- 
ing on the command of hospitals was rescinded, and 
on the 2nd February, 1900, a fresh order was 
published, and read as follows: 

‘* When Veterinary Field Hospitals are located in the 
same place as Remount Depots, the two establishments 
will, as far as practicable, be adjacent or in the near neigh- 
bourhood of each other.’’ 

The effect of this order was to remove hospitals 
from the control of the Remount Department. 
There are, however, two points to observe. It is 
laid down that the two places should be adjacent 
or in near neighbourhood, which is equivalent 
to an order directing that human hospitals for 
infectious and contagious cases of disease should be 
adjacent to recruiting depots. Asa matter of fact 
two establishments of this sort cannot, with due 
convenience, be too widely separated. All who 
have any knowledge of the personnel engaged in 
looking after horses realise how impossible it is to 
revent it from mixing, and those in charge of 
orses know how difficult it is to provide that 
animals shall never escape from their stables or 
enclosures. 

The second point is that so little was the ques- 
tion of disease understood by those who framed 
this regulation, drawn up without the knowledge 
or concurrence of the Veterinary Department, that 
from the first it was arranged to receive into Re- 
mount Depots war-worn horses from the front. ° 

The above brings to a focus our knowledge of 
the inner working of the official mind regarding the 

sition of the veterinary service in the Field in 
899, its subordination to the Transport Service, 
and through it to the Remount branch of the 
latter. It only remains to say here that the whole 
combination of transport and remounts was swept 
away a day or two after the arrival of Lord Roberts. 
The matter will be considered elsewhere, but it will 
will be apparent that those operations on which 
the movement of an Army depends for any greater 
distance than a few hundred yards, requires the 
undivided attention of the responsible officer. 

Before taking up the work of hospitals during 
1900 it is necessary to call attention to regulations 









drawn up by the Director of Transport for the 
treatment of animals on arrival in the country, for 
which there was absolutely no justification. Such 
interference with the work of another branch of 
the service could only lead to friction, and would 
never have been attempted with any other service. 
If Colonel Rayment failed to see eye to eye with 
the authorities in Cape Town, it was due to the 
attempt to subordinate his service to another and 
distinct branch, and so place it in a position of im- 
potence; to the efforts made to take from him his 
small trained hospital personnel, to resenting his 
opinion on the ration question; he, with real justice, 
chafed at the attitude of the Transport Department 
in their unjustifiable interference with veterinary 
matters. ® 


Turning now to the hospital question, we know 
that those provided by India were only able to deal 
with a small proportion of the stupendous collec- 
tion of sick. The starvation of the horses of the 
Cavalry Division, Artillery, and Mounted Infantry 
after the Paardeberg campaign, proved the necessity 
for some extra provision being made in the Field; 
we have described the improvised products at 
Bloemfontein (pp. 41-58), Kroonstad (p.72), Pretoria 
(p.79), Middelburg (p. 97), and Barberton +(p. 102). 
Henceforward the authorities were only too glad 
to call these places into being, but organisation 
during war is a very difficult matter, even under 
trained officers, as we have seen in the case of the 
Mounted Infantry (p. 35). 





-* About November, 1899, there was issued at Cape Town 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Organisation and Details of Trans- 
port, South African Field Force,’’ containing all the printed 
instructions issued since August by the Director of Trans- 
port for the use of Units. It dealt with Transport ques- 
tions and subjects, the whole arranged with singular clear- 
ness, and a full conception of a unit’s requirements. It also 
contains at page 23, Veterinary Precautions, dealing with 
‘Horse Sickness,’’ ‘‘Glanders,’’ and ‘‘Sand-Colic,’”’ all 
irreproachably correct, being mainly drawn up from inform- 
ation (unacknowledged) furnished by the Veterinary Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, Cape Town. Obviously, 
diseases are not Transport questions! This pamphlet does 
not deal with ‘‘ Medical Precautions’’; and there is no 
poaching on the preserves of the twin-brother “ Supply,”’ 
but there is a complete absorption of the Remount Depart- 
ment and Veterinary Service, and hence the “ Veterinary 
Precautions ’’ issued by the Director of Transport. 

In the opening paragraph of the Veterinary section we 
are told that all animals on arriving in the country should 
receive two ounces of Magnesium Sulphate daily for a fort- 
night, under the sagen of the Veterinary Officer, and 
that the mag. sulph. could be employed in substitution of 
the ordinary ration of salt. There is no question here of 
the drug being administered ander the advice of the Veteri- 
nary Officer; the Director of Transport is the prescribing 
physician, the veterinary officer is merely the medium for 
carrying out his instructions. 

There was a P.V.O. in Natal at this time, and war had 
only just been declared when these instructions were 
issued. There is absolutely no excuse for this interfer- 
ence ; it is as unjustifiable as would have been regulations 
issued by the P.V.O. dealing with transport matters. 





* The inspection by a Remount or Veterinary Officer was 
obviously not a safeguard against disease, but against a 
horse being returned for a rest which was not in need of 
one. 











+ We ought to have stated at p. 102 that the hospital 
organised at Barberton wes placed under C. V. 8. Brownless, 
who again (p. 97) did good service. 
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When nothing but untrained material exists it is 
impossible, and for the first twelve months of the 
war we were, with the exception of the Indian 
Hospitals, teaching, training and organising, losing 
trained men and beginning over again with the raw 
material, until finally some semblance of an 
organised structure resulted. 


We have not hesitated to point out our own 
weakness in this matter, and shall do so in greater 
detail presently, for the facts must be looked at 
squarely in the face if we are to meet some of the 
real reproaches levelled at us, but beneath all our 
weakness lies the substratum of the entire absence 
of ‘any War Office policy for dealing with the sick 
other than that of leaving them to encumber the 
mounted forces in the Field, or of placing them in 
Remount Depdts under another branch of the 
Service, and under combatant authority. In this 
way no feeling of responsibility had ever been given 
the Veterinary Service, and without individual 
responsibility the best of schemes will be wrecked. 
If, for instance, a man has been spoon-fed for 
twenty years of his service, and never allowed the 
responsibility of acting on his own authority, he 
cannot at 40 be expected to blossom suddenly into 
a self-contained, responsible person, capable of 
taking the initiative. He is always waiting for 
authority, for permission from above, permission 
which in war may not arrive until the crisis has 

ssed, and further action is rendered useless. This 

as been evident in some of our hospitals even when 
conducted by regular officers, but there have-been 
many bright exceptions with the younger men, who 
not having lived long enough under the deadening 
influence of an absence of responsibility, rose to the 
occasion when war occurred, and with it their 
opportunity. And in this matter it must not be 
supposed that the veterinary service was the only 
one weighed down by an absence of direct responsi- 
bility. This army system extended from the high- 
est to the lowest ranks; individuality was not 
required, and the man who possessed it was a 
nuisance—or worse. It dominated our Cavalry for 
a hundred years, so that a man who had never been 
permitted to handle a squadron without being dry- 
nursed, when promoted to command his regiment 
was frequently unable to rise above the level of a 
troop leader, through want of experience and 
responsibility, which, coming too late, he was unable 
to acquire. The Infantry realised the danger earlier 
than the Cavalry, and in both branches the matter 
is now history, though not very ancient. In the 
Artillery only was responsibility placed on a young 
officer from the day he joined his first battery. He 
was trained as a young naval officer is trained, to 
think for himself and act on his own initiative; 
and so sound was the system that mistakes, though 
convincingly and forcibly brought home, were con- 
doned in order to avoid the possibility of a reaction 
to the deadening condition of a fear of responsibility. 
The fruit which such a system bore in war was the 
admiration of all. Whoever heard of the Artillery 
doing badly? In what branch of the service are 





such devoted horse-masters to be found? When 
batteries were broken up in the late war, and guns 
in action commanded by Lieutenants, they were as 
safe and effective tactically as if under‘a senior 
officer, and all this resulted from the splendid regi- 
mental system peculiar to the Artillery, of undivided 
responsibility and encouraged initiative. 

When it is borne in mind that until a few years 
ago a veterinary officer had no power to give an 
order outside the sick box, and had to appeal for 
supporting authority for any change he desired to 
make in the men for whose training he was responsi- 
ble, it will readily be understood why “ Regulations 
for Field Service” placed him and what should 
have been his hospital, subordinate to some other 
authority, and robbed him of all individuality. The 
system is now dead, but the results of it were seen 
over and over again during the war, and when from 
time to time regular officers failed to rise to the occa- 
sion, it must never be forgotten that the conditions 
of their training were responsible for paralyzing 
initiative and emasculating energy and zeal. 

It would even appear that this object was aimed 
at by those who drew up the Field Army Establish- 
ments of 1892, and deliberately placed a Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Veterinary Service under a Major of 
the combatant forces! Rank in an Army, as we 
have pointed out elsewhere, is everything ; without it 
an officer has neither status nor authority. Itisa 
law that a senior cannot serve under a junior, 
excepting in those rare cases where he does so at 
his own request. By placing a departmental Lieut.- 
Colonel under the orders of a Major, the subordina- 
tion of the Veterinary Service was secured in anti- 
cipation, and the flames of discord and want of 
co-operation—the two sins of warfare which can 
never be condoned—were potentially lighted. The 
moment a man is robbed of his self-respect he is a 
changed individual. 


For the purpose of illustrating the difficulties 
and the class of work the hospitals were called 
upon to perform during 1900 in South Africa, we 
shall select three for examination out of the twelve 
at that time in operation, exclusive of those con- 
nected with remount depots. 

The Pretoria Hospital, last spoken of at p. 80, 
was barely opened before active operations in the 
Eastern Transvaal began (p. 96.) The overflow of 
sick from the Middelburg hospitaland elsewheresoon 
began to arrive, though the periodical lull in mili- 
tary operations gave a little breathing time for the 
disposal of cases. The further the Army got East 
the greater the amount of sickness and inefficiency, 
owing to the nature of the country between Belfast 
and Komati Poort. For example, on 3rd September 
no less than 600 sick were received in one day 
belonging to the Colonial Division. Sick were 
coming in by rail from every occupied point of the 
Eastern line, it was impossible to find out in many 
cases where the animals came from, and only a 
proportion of those despatched reached their desti- 
nation. Many ought never to have been sent ; they 
were unfit for the journey and died in the trucks or 
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on arrival. No less than 1407 animals were 
destroyed in this hospital during the month of 
September, while only 315 were discharged to duty. 
At the end of the month there were still 1400 sick 
under treatment, of which 300 were mules. 

In October the sick arrived from points as far 
east as Machadodorp; during this month the admis- 
sions were 600, the total sick in Pretoria at the end 
of the month being 2400. This, however, does not 
represent more than a fraction of the sick in the 
Eastern Transvaal, for at this time the hospital at 
Middelburg was still busy, while the mass of sick 
in the Remount Depét at Machadodorp has received 
notice at p. 103. During October the Remount 
authorities relieved the congested state of the 
Pretoria hospital by despatching debilitated animals 
south to the Cape, and also to Standerton on the 
Natal line. As a measure of relief this was probably 
a D rocedure, but it defeated its own 
object, for it congested Standerton where no pro- 
vision existed for their accommodation. 

During November, 642 cases were admitted to 
the Pretoria hospital, 130 were destroyed, and 537 
were sent to duty; at the beginning of the month 
there were 2000 cases under treatment, and of these 
900 were sent down country to debility farms, 200 
going to Natal. This down country stream must 
be remembered: we have yet to meet with these 
animals in Cape Colony. During November a 
hospital was opened near Johannesburg, and large 
numbers of sick from the Eastern and Western 
Transvaal found their way there. It is not proposed 
to deal with this establishment until the year 1901 
is considered. It eventually became the largest and 
best organised hospital in South Africa. 

December was a quiet month in the Pretoria 
hospital, for at this time the centre of activity had 
shifted back to the Free State. The admissions 
were therefore small, but on 21st the number in 
hospital stood at 1000. 

It is interesting to note that No. 2, B Section, 
F.V.H. had, on the 15th December, been working 
one year at the front, the total number of admissions 
during that time being 18,490, of which 15,817 were 
horses and 2673 mules. Major Forsdyke still 
remained in charge. The work he had done is well 
represented by these figures, and gives some idea of 
the magnitude of the task. 

The hastily sy types Veterinary hospital at 
Kroonstad was in due course replaced by a section 
of a Field Veterinary Hospital Sa India (No. 4, 
A Section). Unfortunately, when Lieut. Todd pro- 
ceeded north (p. 73), Kroonstad, with its immense 
and responsible charge, passed into the hands of a 
civil veterinary surgeon who had recently arrived in 
the country. There is no necessity to again traverse 
this ground; it has been dealt with in relation 
to this particular hospital, as well as a general 

uestion at e 73. We shall now describe 

e effect of this legislation, after the hospital had 
been five weeks under civil administration, with a 
combatant officer in command of the men. 














When Colonel Matthews left Bloemfontein for 
Pretoria on 29th June he passed through Kroonstad, 
and on 30th inspected. the hospital. So anxious did 
he feel at what he saw, that he remained there some 
days in order to direct the management, He 
arrived at Pretoria about the middle of the month, 
and mutterings of the condition of the sick at 
Kroonstad had already reached headquarters, doubt- 
less through the Commandant, who could see that 
matters were wrong without knowing how to rectify 
them. The arrival of the P.V.O. in Pretoria liberated 
Major F. Smith, who, on promotion, passed as 
S.V.O. Orange Free State, on the line of communi- 
cation extending from Bloemfontein to the Vaal. 
He made Kroonstad his headquarters, this being the 
centre of activity owing to the re-appearance of De 
Wet. The hospital was his first consideration, and 
there matters stood as follows :— 

The number of patients was not known with 
accuracy, but was believed to be over 1000. They 
were huddled together in roughly made enclosures, 
which were badly congested. There had been no 
attempt at grouping the patients. Mange cases and 
others not so affected were mixed up in the over- 
crowded enclosures. Horses with glanders were 
freely spread among the non-affected ; nothing was 
known of the class of cases constituting the sick. 
No wound dressing was done, and the mange cases 
were also undressed. The shoes were still on the 
feet of cases with suppurating corns which had 
found exit at the heel. The food for these animals 
was thrown on the ground ; the erection of tempor- 
ary mangers, or other contrivances for preventing it 
from being trodden under foot had never been con- 
templated. The dung and refuse had been collected 
and placed five yards from the bank of the stream, 
into which it would wash with the first rainfall. 
The water supply was from this stream, which now 
only consisted of channels a few inches deep and 
water holes. In one of these lay a dead horse 
which had previously been unobserved! * A pump 
on the bank was connected with the water hole, but 
the management did not know who put it 
there, or what its use was, and a combatant officer, 





* This is a convenient opportunity for drawing attention 
to the vast number of animals taken to water during the 
war which never had the strength to leave it. It is necessary 
to explain that all water supply up to this time was from 
rivers and spruits which were always difficult of access, 
lying sometimes as much as fifty feet below the general 
surface of the ground, and under any circumstance difficult 
of approach, excepting ai drifts. At Kroonstad the Valsch 
River is dammed, and the dam furnishes the water supply 
for the town. Immediately after the army left the place, it 
fell to the Medical Officer of Health to remove the carcases 
of horses which had collected in this dam, and he caused 
700 to be taken out of the river during the month su i 
the surrender of the place : he then failed to keep any further 
record! The Valsch River rises eighty miles 8.E. of 
Kroonstad ; Lindley being situated onits banks. It must 
not be supposed that all these animals fell into the water at 
Kroonstad; many no doubt were from I. Hamilton's Force 
which marched to Lindley a day or two after the occupation 
of Kroonstad, but the numbers give some little notion of the 
water pollution which occurred. 
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resumably familiar with the sight of a field pump, 

lived on the spot ! 

By the 1st August, 100 clinical cases of glanders 
had been destroyed, and others occurred almost 
daily until the middle of September, thus, for August, 
the total was 122 clinical cases and 3 reactors. By 
the 13th August it became possible to ascertain 
how matters stood, and it was then found that the 
hospital on that date had 1011 cases; during the 
week 666 horses had been admitted, 150 had been 
destroyed, 6 had died, and 64 had been sent to duty. 
Among the sick were 90 cases of lameness, 180 sore 
backs, 61 skin disease (the worst cases having been 
destroyed), 395 debility, and 245 which the Remount 
Department wished to sell. 

he condition of the aboveestablishment shows 
what is possible where incapacity is added to the 
naturally grave difficulties which beset one strange 
to the work and to the country. The case is not 
selected in order to demonstrate what is possible in 
the way of ignorance and neglect, it is dealt with 
here as being one of the three largest hospitals in 

the Free State and Transvaal, and possessing a 

trained subordinate personnel, but no officer (other 

than a combatant) to direct the energies of the 
establishment. As a matter of fact there were three 
civil veterinary surgeons in the hospital at the time, 
the senior being in charge.* (Without in any way 
condoning the neglector incapacity, the best of men 
would require help, advice and direction under such 
novel circumstances. We do not intend to pursue 
this question of the Kroonstad hospital further ; it 
is a lamentable example of putting the untrained 
man to do a highly specialised and extremely diffi- 
cult task. No circumstances appear to us to justify 
placing a civilian in such a responsible charge, 
while officers were left attached to Brigades and 

Divisions. 

As an example of the class of case occurring on 
Service, and the prevalence of disease and injury, 
the following statistical data taken from this 
hospital are interesting :— 

Week ending 2ist Aug., 1900.—Admitted 398, died 1, 
destroyed 164, to duty 102, sent south 350 remaining 
792, consisting of lame 108, sore backs 250, mange 52, 
exhaustion and debility 382. 

Week ending 27th Aug., 1900.—Admitted 604, died 3, 
destroyed 144, to duty 252, remaining 997, consisting of 
lame 174, sore backs 540, mange 42, exhaustion and 
debility 375, wounds 37, various 19. 

Week ending 10th Sept., 1900.—Admitted 248, died 2, 
destroyed 252, remaining 843, consisting of lame 100, 
sore backs 150, mange 100, exhaustion and debility 400, 
various 93. 


It would be unjust, as previously stated (p. 73), 
to leave the impression that only hospitals controlled 
by civil veterinary surgeons furnished evidence of 
neglect and incapacity. It is, unfortunately, known 
that some under military administration were by no 





* It is a pleasure to record that among the three C. V. 
Surgeons there was one, C.V.S. Buck, (not the senior) 
who in course of time became a pillaron which the admin- 
istration never leant in vain. He subsequently had entire 
charge of a hospital in another part of the country. 








means models of system and method. Of two 
which might be mentioned, there was one in charge 
of a young officer of the A.V.D. who had two C.V. 
surgeons as assistants, the whole under the super- 
vision of a senior officer. The hospital at the time 
spoken of only contained 500 sick, and had a good 
staff of subordinates for carrying out the work. The 
cases were grouped, but the grouping was badly 
done; for example, wound and lame cases were 
mixed up, so that if the horse had neither a sore 
back nor a wound he was lame. Most of the horses 
were without their shoes, these having been pur- 
posely removed, and this with no hope of being able 
to put them on again, for the s for shoeing a 
large number of animals did not exist. Accordingly, 
the cured cases went unshod to the Remount 
Depot for issue! Among the so-called cases of 
catarrh were two glandered horses ; there was also 
a mule with farcy. The latter animal did not react 
to mallein, so was kept on; one of the horses, how- 
ever, which did react was not destroyed, because no 
ulcer was present in the nostril; a third case with 
an ulcerated nostril was not destroyed, because it 
failed to react. In other words, the use of mallein 
was not understood, and though caution at this 
time was necessary, as few had had large experience 
of this agent, it was here carried to the point of 
absurdity. Mange cases in this hospital were 
dressed before being clipped, or before any attempt 
had been made to remove the scurf and dirt from 
the coat, though the labour available was one man 
to every two horses. Sufficient has been said to 
show that this hospital. was a reproach to the 
A.V.D., instead of being a credit. 


There ought, at this time, to have been a senior 
officer charged with no other duty than the inspec- 
tion of hospitals, spending his time in passing from 
one to the other, remaining with those which failed 
to reach the requisite standard and working them 
up to an efficient point. But the A.V.D., during the 
whole period of the war, was short-handed as 
regards senior officers for administrative purposes. 
Majors, in addition to their own work, had to 
perform the duties of Lieut.-Colonels, and the three 
recognized administrative officers, exclusive of the 
P.V.O., were totally inadequate for the Orange Free 
State, Natal and Cape Colony. This condition was 
still more seriously felt in 1901, when the hospitals 
increased in number as a consequence of the 
mounted forces being largely augmented, and the 
whole work of the campaign was carried on under 
greater stress and pressure. In no other branch 
were the officers charged with supervision and the 
co-ordination of the energies of the executive staff 
so few in number. The authorities apparently did 
not sufficiently value the necessity of a good admin- 
istrative staff, but a year later were compelled to 
appoint an Inspector of Veterinary Hospitals, and 
selected for this purpose a layman. We shall go 
fully into this painful matter in its proper place, and 
show in what way it came about; our point here is 
that there was sufficient evidence in 1900 that if 








hospitals were to be brought up to a uniform stand- 
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ard of excellence an administrative veterinary 
officer should be specially charged with this duty. 
One bad hospital, like one black sheep in a family, 
does more harm than five well-ordered establish- 
ments could neutralize, and, as usual, one heard 
more of their failures than of their successes. 
Emphatically, the successes outnumbered the 
failures, but there were more of the latter than 
would have existed had the question been dealt 
with on sound lines. Only those officers who had 
served in India since the introduction of hospitals 
had had experience of their working, the others had 
to learn, and to evolve their own system. To some 
men the initiation of a system is impossible. We 
do_not know what representations, if any, were 
made to the authorities by Colonel Matthews, with 
the object of strengthening the weak establishments, 
but we may feel sure that this, like everything else 
of the veterinary service, would be relegated to the 
background, as the war might be over any day! 
We certainly know this was the case in the matter 
of buildings for the proper accommodation of the 
sick, agitation for which began in the middle of 
1900, while practically little or nothing was done 
for another eighteen months, but this question will 
be dealt with in its proper place. 


The following Army Orders, issued in 1900, bear 
upon the disposal of incurably injured animals, and 
the salvage or destruction of the abandoned. 

An Army Order was published on 2nd Feb., 1900, 
directing that if horses, mules or oxen are found ta. 
be so severely wounded that there is no hope of 
recovery ng are to be destroyed. 

On 28th August, 1900, an Army Order directed 
that when from sickness or injury a Government 
animal had to be abandoned, it should when possible 
be left in charge of the inhabitants of the nearest 
farm, and the latter had to report to the Administra- 
tor of the district that he had possession. Com- 
manding Officers were directed to notify the Assist- 
ant Inspector of Remounts, Cape Town, the farms 
where animals belonging to their units had been 
left. 

This plan had been in operation for some months 
(see p. 57), and was conceived in the truest spirit of 
economy and humanity. It was defeated by a want 
of intelligent application, for on 1st Sept., 1900, the 
Commander-in-Chief drew attention to the many 
animals abandoned by columns, subsequently picked 
up by the enemy, which, “after a few days’ rest, care 
and feeding, have become useful to them.” It was 
directed that in future all sick and debilitated 
animals necessarily abandoned should be destroyed 

‘on the spot. Any likely to recover and be able to 
come on with the column to be handed over to the 
nearest military post. It would appear that in spite 
of this order animals continued to be abandoned, 
for natives were employed to bring them in and 
were paid by results. 

On 9th Nov., 1900, an Army Order was published 
directing’ that the payment of natives as stock 

collectors at so much per head or percentage on the 











money value of such stock was to be discontinued, 
and that when employed on this duty they were to 
receive a daily rate of pay. 

It is convenient to note that shortly after this 
order, on 7th January, 1901, a “ Live Stock Recovery 
Department” was formed under a Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent ; it was charged with 
the duty of collecting strayedand abandoned animals, 
forming depdts for their reception and re-issue to 
Transport or Remounts. This, of course, was the 
real solution of the difficulty, but we contend that 
the salvage of animals with forces and columns 
should have been carried out by the Veterinar 
Service, with a body of men under their control, 
charged with the duty of collecting the débris of war, 
and bringing it along or destroying it if necessary. 
Such a service is analagous to the search for 
and conveyance of the wounded made by bearer 
companies of the Army Medical Service. 


REMOUNT DEPARTMENT, 
1899-1900. 
PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


The operations of this department have been 
submitted to such a rigid enquiry at the hands of 
the Royal Commission on the War, but more 
especially by a Court of Enquiry on Army Remounts, 
that we are in possession of very full information 
regarding the working of this branch of the service 
during the period of hostilities. We propose to 
restrict our statements to those facts which will 
enable the veterinary aspect of the case to be 
clearly understood, and to avoid, as far as possible, 
reproducing those strictures on its administration 
which are not directly connected with our interests. 

The Court of Enquiry was held by order of the 
Commander-in-Chief; it assembled on 1st March, 
1902. In our many references to this report they 
will bé@ indicated briefly as C. of EZ. Rem. The 
Royal Commission did not sit until 8th October, 
1902, and its scope of enquiry was limited to the 
period ‘“ Military Operations up to the occupation 
of Pretoria.” The C. of E. Rem., though held 
before the war had concluded, contains for. our 
purpose fuller information that it was the duty of 
the Royal Commission to ascertain. 

The organization of the Remount Department 
before the war was based on the annual require- 
ments of the army in time of peace, amounting to 
2,500 horses, and on the assumption that the troops 
to be employed in time of war would, according to 
the Secretary of State in 1891, amount to two Army 
Corps, a Cavalry Division, and a Line of Commu- 
nication troops. The number of horses thus 
required would be 25,000, including the effective 
animals already in possession of the force, but Mr. 
Stanhope, the Secretary of State for War, was very 
clear in his statement that the contingency of so 
large a demand was to be considered highly im- 
probable. This fact should be specially noted, for 
on it was based the organization of the department 
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which had to find the extra numbers. These 
numbers made provision for six months wastage and 
replacements (C. of E. Rem., Q. 7923-7924), and 
also provided for the weeding out of such animals 
in the peace establishment that fram age, constitu- 
tion or infirmity were unfit to take the Field. The 
numbers, in fact, provided 30% more horses than 
the peace establishment. The question now is what 
was the rate of wastage allowed? The amount is 
not specifically stated. In Appendix 33 of the R.C., 
p. 231, a reserve of 10% is mentioned as included 
in the 25,000. If the anticipated campaign lasted 
two months this would allow a wastage of 5%a 
month, and there is good reason for believing that 
this was the wastage contemplated. Further, it 
will be noted that the 25,000 horses do not include 
animals required for transport purposes (C. of EZ. 
Rem. Report, p. 3 and Q. 6865). 

As there were 11,800 horses already in possession 
of the troops on the peace establishment, and 
14,000 on the registered reserve (C. of EH. Rem., 
Q. 299), the difficulties of providing for an expedi- 
tionary force were considered to be solved (R. C. 
p. 97). But the Royal Commission makes no 
mention of the provision of transport animals. In 
the tables of mobilization these were set down as 
mules; and the total number required for the 
projected fighting force of two Army Corps, one 
Cavalry Division, and Line of Communications was 
no less than 34,647. The question of transport 
animals would appear to have been overlooked by 
Mr. Stanhope. The Quartermaster-General, in his 
evidence OC. of E. Rem., Q. 6, gave it as his impres- 
sion that Mr. Stanhope’s numbers included transport 
animals, The Inspector-General of Remounts, 
C. of E. Rem., Q. 305, 309 said that the transport was 
to be horses, and that they were to have been pro- 
vided in England ; he does not seem to consider that 
they were included in the 25,000, but the evidence 
is not clear. He certainly believed they were to be 
horses, though the mobilization tables said mules. 
As a matter of fact, the 34,600 tyansport animals, 
be they horses or mules, had not been provided for. 
If they were to be mules, as laid down, this 
necessarily implied purchasing abroad, and with it 
the concomitant risk of introducing glanders into 
the army. There is further evidence furnished by 
Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson, Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of State, Y. 6112, R. C., that it was con- 
sidered 25,000 horses (including those already with 
the troops) would place uson a war footing. Until 
the force had its transport it was useless, and no 
provision of animals for this had been made in 
advance, 

The question of sending a force to South Africa 
was under consideration during April, May and 
June, 1899, but.nothing could be done in this 
matter as no money was sanctioned for any purpose, 
least of all for the supply of horses, of which the 
.- ‘purchase is only the initial expenditure. It was not 
until 22nd September that sanction was obtained to 
spend money, though requisitions from various 
Sepattinanke began as early as June and July, and 





Sir G. F. Wilson states in his evidence, B.C. 
Q. 6121, that this delay ought not to have occurred, 
and tbat, from the point of efficiency, it was a:very 
fatal thing. There is ample evidence to show that 
up to this date the military authorities kept urging 
on the Cabinet the gravity of the position, but the 
latter believed the political situation was capable of 
diplomatic adjustment. As a consequence no steps 
were taken to purchase animals in order to raise 
the troops to a war footing, and the only. actual 
preparations in connection with the horse question 
were to send officers to Australia (in September), 
and the United States and Spain in August, to make 
enquiries, but on no account to purchase without 
orders to that effect. 

In July, the Inspector-General of Remounts had 
succeeded in obtaining authority to send to South 
Africa an Assistant-Inspector of Remounts, Colonel 
Stevenson, and a Staff Captain. Their duties were 
to purchase animals locally, and to arrange for the 
establishment of remount depdts, in addition to the 
two already existing at Stellenbosch in the Cape, 
and Nottingham Road in Natal, which were only 
organized to meet local peace requirements. 
Colonel Stevenson was further char with the 
duty of reporting on the Cavalry and Artillery horse 
supply of the Cape. Between July and September 
certain purchases of animals had been made in the 
Cape, and on the 13th September 3000 mules had 
been contracted for. It is significant of the temper 
of the then Secretary of State that, when this 
contract was reported by cable the same day, the 
General in the Cape was directed on the 14th to 
cancel 1000 of the mules as they were in excess of 
requirements! Nevertheless, a few days later, 22nd 
September, money for the purchase of animals in 
anticipation of hostilities was sanctioned, and on 
23rd the purchase of mules in Italy, Spain and the 
United States began. It was not, however, until 
the 6th October that permission was given the 
Inspector General of Remounts to purchase horses, 
and in the middle of that month a Commission went 
to the Argentine to buy cobs for the Mounted 
Infantry. 

This carries the remount arangements up to the 
end of 1899. The required horses for the force were 
to be obtained in the United Kingdom, either from 
the registered reserve or by ordinary purchase, cobs 
for M.1. in the Argentine, horses in Australia, and 
mules in Spain, Italy and the United States, to- 
gether with such local purchases of horses and 
cobs in South Africa as could be effected. It is 
convenient here to consider what was done in 1900. 

In January, 1900, a second Commission proceeded 
to Spain to buy mules, and a Commission was sent 
to the United States for the purchase of Cavalry 
horses, while the one already in the Argentine was 
directed to buy Cavalry horses as well as cobs. 

It was during January that the War Office took 
over the supply of remounts and mules for the 
Rhodesian Force then being raised. It did not 
supply, either to the Australian Bushmen ,or 








Imperial Yeomanry of this Force, the horses required 
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by them in the first instance, but only the subse- 
quent remounts and all the transport mules. 

On 27th March the purchase of horses by the 
Yeomanry Committee ceased, and the work was 
taken over by the War Office. 

In April of the same year another Commission 

roceeded to Canada to buy riding and draught 
orses, and one to Hungary. Hitherto, all draught 
horses required had been obtained from the United 
Kingdom and Australia. 

To revert, however, to October; it was not until 
the 12th that war was declared, but on 29th Sept. 
the Government had decided to dispatch a force 
consisting of one, not two, Army Corps, a Cavalry 
Division, and Line of Communication troops. 
According to the War Office Tables of War Estab- 
lishments for 1899 this Force contained the follow- 
ing number of horses ;— 








Horses. Mules. 
1 Army Corps 5210 9111 
1 Cavalry Division 5006 2332 
Line of Communications 11,122 14,093 

21,338 15,536 





As a matter of fact the actual number of horses 
embarked by 17th November was only 11,000 for 
the Army Corps, Cavalry Division and details,* 
while there being no mules in the country, these 
were to follow the Army from wherever purchased 
abroad. 

On 11th Nov. reverses necessitated another 
Division (5th) being mobilised. On 2nd Dec. the 
6th Division was mobilised. On 16th Dec. the 7th 
Division, and on this date twelve more batteries of 
Artillery were ordered out. In January the 8th 
Division was mobilized, and a Fourth Cavalry 
Brigade, and by this time all the regular troops had 
been expended. These sudden increments to the 
original Field Force were the first real drain on the 
Remount service. The needs of the October Field 
Force were readily met, but the sudden and un- 
expected mobilization of four additional Divisions 
and a Cavalry Brigade created a demand for 11,900 
horses and 10,000 more mules ; from that moment 
the troubles of the Inspector-General of Remounts 
began. What these were is no part of this history, 
but one supremely important point must be studied. 

The class of horse suitable to South Africa does 
not appear to have given the [nspector-General of 
Remounts much concern. Obviously all horses 
then existing with the troops in the United King- 
dom would have to proceed whether suitable or 
otherwise, but the animals to be obtained to bring 
up the Army to war strength appeared to offer an 
opportunity for sending to South Africa the class 
of animal shown by experience to be the most 
desirable. The Director-General of the Veterinary 
Service when war broke out was Colonel Duck. 
He had seen extensive active service in South 





* The composition of this force was:—8 Regiments 
Cavalry, 4 H.A. Batteries, 12 F.A. Batteries, 3 F.A. 
Howitzers, 32 Battalions Infantry. ° Co.'s M,I, 








Africa, including the Gaika and Galeka war, the 
first Secocooni war, the Zulu war, the first Boer 
war, and subsequently in the Bechuanaland 
Expedition. His knowledge of the country and the 
class of animal desirable was extensive, and this he 
endeavoured to place before the Remount Authori- 
ties at the War Office when war broke out. The 
matter comes out in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission. 

Q. 3319. Were you consulted as to the class of horse 
that was required in South Africa?—No, but I went to 
General Truman myself and explained to him at the out- 
break of the war my experiences of the big English cavalry 
horses—Drury lLowe’s Brigade—the Lancers, King’s 
Dragoon Guards, and Inniskilling Dragoons in the first 
Boer war, pointing out to him that the big English cavalry 
horse was utterly unsuitable, and recommending him to 
buy a smaller, more compact, better bred horse. I also 
had frequent conversations with Colonel Tollner, the prin- 
cipal purchaser, pointing out to him what I considered was 
the right class of horse to send out, and he told me ‘‘ You 
may be right or wrong, but if I bought the class of horse 
you suggest they would all jeer at me.’’ 

Q. 3220. That class of horse was not adopted ?—No. 

Q. 3221. Did you warn them against any particular class 
of horse ?—I warned them against the big English cavalry 
horse, so nice on parade in England, but utterly useless in 
Africa. 

Q. 3223. You did not go into-the question of where the 
supply of horses was to come from ?—No, that does not 
touch me. 


We are anticipating matters by two years or 
more, but at the end of the campaign there was not a 
man who did not endorse the view of the uselessness 
of big horses in South Africa.* Nevertheless they 
were purchased, and the representations of Colonel 
Duck to General Truman on the serious nature of 
this question only ceased when he was informed 
that his advice “‘when needed would be asked.” 
We shall return to this question later, when it can 
be more conveniently discussed. 

The cobs purchased in Argentine were intended 
originally for the Mounted Infantry. The history 
of the Argentine purchases of small animals is 
curious when if is borne in mind that South Africa 
abounded in them. It was not a new matter this 
carriage of coal to Newcastle. In 1897-98 the 
Argentine had been drawn upon to supply 1200 
cobs for the Mounted Infantry in the Cape and 
Natal, but why it was considered necessary to go 
oversea for what existed on the spot has never been 
satisfactorily explained, and neither the #.C. nor 
the C. of E. Rem. took evidence on the point. The 
1897 cobs were purchased in the Argentine by 
Colonel Truman, as he was then, and the subse- 
quent reports from South Africa on these animals 
was sufficient to bias him as to the suitability of 





* Cable No. 112, from Lord Kitchener to Secretary of 
State. 15th January, 1902. ‘Small compact strong well- 
bred horses are what we require.”’ 

Cable No. 115. 22nd January, 1902. 
too large and heavy."’ 

From Inspector Remounts 8.A. to A.A.G. Remounts, 
War Office. ‘‘ You know the Cavalry will not have big 
horses . . . . Animals that would make polo ponies at 
home are the stamp they like.’’ Letter dated 20th Sept., 
1901, C. of E. Rem. App. F, 


‘* English horses 
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the Argentine to supply the cobs required for the 
war. The report, dated 1897, was produced in 
evidence aa ay the C. of E. Rem., Q. 5315, but no 

Wy rt for 1898 is referred to, though about July, 

General Sir Wm. Butler reported that they 
looked well but had not the bottom or go in them 
of the Cape horse. In 1898 there was evidence 
among these imported Argentines of osteo-porosis. 
The disease was detected by Lieut. A. H. Lane, 
A.V.D., whose diagnosis was supported by Dr. 
Hutcheon, P.V.O., Civil Veterinary Department, 
Cape Colony. + No reference was made to this 
during the enquiries into the war, but it points to 
the fact that these animals were not an unqualified 
success outside their own country and on different 
food. The point is of no material interest to this 
history, for none of the thousands of Argentines 
sent over for the war ever lived long enough to 
develop osteo-porosis. The point which is all 
essential to understand is the reason why the 
animals of South Africa were discarded ? Prejudice 
against the local article, false information as to the 
numbers obtainable, ignorance of the country, and 
unwillingness to listen to those who knew. Such, 
briefly, is the explanation why, until compelled by 
dire necessity, we refused to have anything to say 
to the small horse of Africa, which was hard and 
immune to disease and privation, but preferred an 
Oversea, unseasoned, sea-sick horse or cob in its 
place, new to the country, the work, and the food. 

The following striking evidence bearing on this 
matter was given by the Quartermaster General of 
the Army before the C. of E. Rem., Q. 13. 

“On 16th November, 1899, I reported that South 
Africa was evidently unable to procure cobs for 
Mounted Infantry locally. .... I knew perfectly 
well that there were very large numbers of cobs 
available in that country, and pressed the General 
Officer of Communications in South Africa to get 
them.” 


CREATION OF A RemMountT SERVICE IN 
South AFRICA, | 


The date of the above report is of interest, a new 
General had recently arrived at the Cape who would 
naturally refer this question to the Remount De- 

ment, which had been there since the last week 
in July. Colonel Stevenson, who it will be remem- 
bered went to South Africa in July, had, after buy- 
ing the horses for Baden-Powell’s Force, passed 
into Natal, where he arrived on 30th August and 
there remained. In the meantime there had 
arrived in Cape Colony an Assistant Adjutant- 
General of Transport and Supply, under him a 
Director of Transport, and in October a Staff Officer 
for Remounts— Major Birkbeck. 


* C. of E. Rem. Report, p. 28. 


+ Five months before the war broke out Lieut. A. H. 
Lane, A.V.D., wrote a report on the Argentines shipped 
to South Africa and condemned them. The report went 
both to the War Office and Colonial Office. See United 
Service Magazine, April, 1912, ‘‘ Horses for War Purposes.” 








The function of these officers has been fully 
described at p. 114. The Remount and Veterinary 
Services were to be administered under regulations 
which we have shown were hopelessly out of date 
and unfit for application in war. The provision of 
horses has no more to do with the Director of 
Transport, who finds the wheels for the Army, than 
it has with the Director of Ordnance Stores, who 
finds the saddlery, harness and shoes. Fortunately, 
and by mere accident, the Director of Transport 
was an excellent horsemaster and a first class judge 
of a horse, so that by pure accident the manage- 
ment of remount affairs fell into exceptionally capa- 
ble bands, but it might easily have been otherwise. 
As we have already said, it is obvious that the 
gigantic question of transport for an Army is suffi- 
cient to absorb the entire attention of one man, and 
Lord Roberts on arrival evidently thought the 
same, for he divorced the connection between re- 
mounts and transport. 

Prior to this the Director of Transport provided 
both officers and subordinate personnel sufficient 
to start four remount depdts at Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown, Naauwpoort and De Aar, besides 
strengthening the original depét at Stellenbosch. 
This gave five remount depdts for Cape Colony up 
to the end of 1899. 

This arrangement received a rude shock on the 
arrival of Lord Roberts, who swept away the 
existing transport organisation, and drew up a 
plan of his own. By this he withdrew all the 
soldiers from Remount Depdts and allowed a few 
days for carrying out the change. We shall let 
the Staff Officer for Remounts in South Africa tell 
his own story, which he does in a private letter 
dated 8th Felewaes, 1900, to the Inspector-General 
of Remounts, War Office, and which is published in 
Appendix F., C. of Z. Rem. : 

“ All was well with us; we had a capital staff of 
A.S. Corps, officers, warrant officors, and men, and 
plenty of the Cape boy drivers to run all our 
depdts, and excess numbers of cavalry to ride our 
wild horses, and things all went smooth. 

Suddenly © arrived upon the scene. All the 
transport arrangements were altered. Regimental 
transport, except technical vehicles, s t away, 
and 28 transport companies to be facenad at once 
of 520 mules each. It is sound, I think, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, but it hit me 
awfully hard, for with one stroke of the pen the 
whole of my establishment was swept away, and I 
was left with about eight officers and fifty others, 
with 10,000 animals.” 

This extract shows the difficulties which one may 
experience on service. The whole fabric of re- 
mount organisation swept away after four months 
careful building up. Incidentally the account will 
help to explain the relationship existing between 
the combination of remounts, transport, and the 
latter's twin brother “supply,” to which we shall 
more than once have to draw attention. 








* This blank is in the original. 
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From February, 1900, onwards the Remount 
Department had to depend upon a civilian and 
native establishment, together with horsekeepers 
from India. An attempt was made both in May 
and June to utilise the regular Remount companies, 
two of which had just arrived from home complete 
in personnel; but in a few days, under orders from 
the War Office, they had melted away, every 
non-commissioned officer and man having been 
drafted to cavalry and artillery.* Those who 
advoeate supplying the A.V.C. in war with men 
derived from cavalry, or in any other way excepting 
by men of its own corps, are trusting to a rotten 
reed which will snap the moment it is required. 
The reconversion of men of the Remount companies 
into cavalry soldiers and artillery drivers the 
moment they reached the seat of war should never 
be forgotten, and shows the uselessness of one 
branch of the service depending upon another for 
personnel in war. 

Dual armies now sprung up in South Africa, i.e. 
in the Cape and Natal : nominally under one Com- 
mander-in-Chief, they were in reality separate 
entities until they fused at Belfast in July, 1901, 
(p. 98). The Natal Army regarded itself from a 
very exclusive standpoint, nor was there absent 
a want of co-operation with the Cape Army not 
confined to the fighting branches. 

The circumstances which led to Colonel Stevenson 
proceeding to Natal, as previously narrated, form no 
part of this history; he was senior to the Staff 
Officer of Remounts at the Cape (known since the 
reorganisation in February, 1900, as the Assistant 
Inspector of Remounts), nevertheless he was not 
given charge of the Remount Department in South 
Africa, but remained in Natal, which the exclusive- 
ness of this command favoured. The point, how- 
ever, is not devoid of interest to us, for the Inspec- 
tor of Remounts in Natal assumed it to be his 
right to take charge of all veterinary hospitals, 
while the Assist. I.R. in the Cape wished for the 
right but did notassume it. Evidence on the latter 
point will be considered in detail in the section 
devoted to the horse question in 1899-00. The 
evidence connected with Natal is given by Colonel 
Stevenson himself before the C.of H.Rem. In a 
lengthy reply to Q. 2946 he tells us of two veteri- 
nary hospitals in Ladysmith over which he had 
supervision, and that when the town was invested 
they were placed in charge of one of his attached 
officers, Captain Bevis. In the same answer he 
=— of the “ Sick Horse Depots” he formed at 

re, Estcourt,and Mount Alice, and cageog ! gives 

the impression that the work was his, the Veteri- 

Service never being referred to in connection 

with it. We haveseen (pp. 23, 84) the result of the 

indiscriminate method adopted in Natal at the 

early part of the war in returning war worn and 
sick horses to remount depots. 

Regarding the two hospitals in Ladysmith 
Colonel Stevenson was clearly under some 





* See p. 82 Appendix to Report of the R.C. 











Rs Ere Gg ; these were Indian Veteri- 
nary Hospitals under Veterinary Officers, and in 
charge of the P.V.0. With these he bad nothing 
to do, nor could he have left an officer in charge of 
them. His statement on that point is inaccurate, 
he was evidently thinking of the Remount Depdt. 

In the C of E. Rem. the relative positions of Col. 
Stevenson and Major Birkbeck formed the subject 
of several questions, and they led to an express- 
ion of opinion by the witness, General Truman, 
which is of great interest to those who hold the 
importance of rank being given to all who have to 
serve with an army. 


Q. 497. Who was supposed to look after the remounts 
there (Cape Colony) ? 

4. Major Birkbeck was looking after them. 

Q. 498. Surely Lieut.-Colonel Stevenson was sent out? 

A. Yes, but he was not made head of the Department ; 
he was sent up to Natal. 

Q. 502. You were not allowed to send a senior officer to 
Major Birkbeck, you mean? 

A. Yes, I suggested in January, 1900, that a senior 
officer should be sent out, and it was referred, as far as my 
memory serves me, to the General Officer at the Cape, and 
they said they did not require a senior officer—that Major 
Birkbeck would do the work. 

Q. 503. Did any disadvantage accrue to the Service 
owing to that? 

A. I think so myself; as a junior officer he had no 
authority, and he could not say ‘‘ No’’ toa General officer 
if he said he wanted horses. 

Q. 506. What rank of officer would you have suggested 
should be sent out ? 

A. A man holding the rank of Major-General. 


For many months to come there was a separate 
Remount pts sno in Natal and Cape Colony, 
the junior officer being in charge on the Cape side, 
with all the large operations on his hand, the senior 
being on the Natal side. The duties of the Assist. 
Inspector of Remounts, South Africa, were such as 
might well have shaken the nerves of a more ex- 
perienced man, and the peculiar position he occupied 
towards his senior officer in the same department in 
Natal could not have been very helpful. The post 
was no sinecure. It was held by a young energetic 
man, of mild exterior, courteous manners, optimistic 
by nature, calm and unruffled in disposition, no 
matter how serious the situation; he never spared 
himself, though perhaps he was too ready to spare 
others. Of Remount work there is his own evidence 
that he possessed no knowledge. 

‘‘The waste of public money by incompetent purchas- 
ing officers, ignorant of the peculiar conditions of South 
Africa (but the only ones available at first) has been serious. . 
How far better things would have gone with this depart- 
ment at the beginning of the war had a body of trained 
remount officers been at once available, who had had 
experience of the country and knew its peculiarities and 
resources, instead of those who, like myself, arrived in 
South Africa unequipped with the n technical 
knowledge of the work, and eager to do anything rather 
than remain at the Base or on the lines of communication. 
We have bought our knowledge at the expense of the public 
purse, and there sre now few of us who would willingly 
exchange our present duties for other employment."’ 

Report by Lieut.-Colonel W. Birkbeck, Assist. Inspector of 
Remounts, South Africa, to the Quartermaster-General, War 
Office, dated 22nd December, 1900. Parliamentary Paper, 
Cd. 963, 1902. 
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This honest declaration was made fifteen months 
after the war began. It is probable that when it 
was written it was not expected that it would 
receive the publicity subsequently accorded it, but 
under any circumstance we cannot help but admire 
the confession of ignorance and impotence which 
marked the remount operations of the Army in 
South Africa from the beginning of the campaign. 
The writer deplores the waste of public money 
through incompetence and ignorance of local condi- 
tions.* It is due to him to add that if he lacked 
knowledge he certainly was not wanting in zeal and 
energy. He also possessed marked capacity for 
organisation, and this was strengthened by a Staff 
College qualification. It was his organising powers 
which were to stand by him throughout the war. 

The only question in connection with his 
appointment which appears to have troubled the 
Remount authority of the War Office was that of 
his rank (see above); he was a Major, and later on 
a Lieut.-Colonel, and there appears to have been a 
feeling that this was not a high-enough rank for 
such a responsible position. The feeling seems to 
have grown, for by the end of 1901 the authorities, 
both at home and abroad, were so satisfied with his 
work and so dissatisfied with his rank that they 
sent out a General Officer to replace him. This, 
however, does not enter into the year under review, 
but will be noticed in its proper place. What we 
are doing here is presenting the man who, with no 
experience of the work, took on the largest remount 
operations known to any army since Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia in the year 1812. 

As a consequence of the experience thus gained, 
he was able within a few months of taking over his 
duties to pose as an authority on veterinary organ- 
isation. The report which contained his views on 
this question was considered of such permanent 
value that it was printed, and now forms part of 
a Parliamentary Paper. It will be dealt with in its 
proper place. 

A brief history of the operations of each side for 
the years 1899-1900 is now necessary to enable the 
remount work to be understood, and we shall begin 
with Natal. 


THe Natat Remount SERVICE. 


When Colonel Stevenson reached Natal in 
August, 1899, he tells us, C. of E. Rem., Q. 2938, 
that no remount arrangements had been made, and 
that everything connected with the department was 
in a condition of “absolute chaos.” Colonel 
Chisholm, 5th Lancers, was buying horses: but, 
according to the witness, there was no system, the 
animals were bought in a happy-go-lucky way by 
anybody who might be detailed for the purpose. 

He established a small landing depét in the show 
ground at Durban, a depdt with grazing farm at 








* When the foregoing was written Colonel Birkbeck did 
not know that the skilled advice and experience of the 
D.G. A.V.8. had been rejected by the I.G. Remounts, 
War Office, see p. 122, 















Maritzburg, and an advanced depét at Ladysmith, 
which remained during the investment. When the 
enemy pressed south in Natal in Oct., 1899 (p. 22), 
the horses at Maritzburg had to be sent to Durban 
for safety, and this depdt was then enlarged to 
contain 5000 animals, and a small farm in connect- 
ion with it rented. Additions were made to the 
stabling and accommodation in the show ground, 
and some 12 acres added; troughs and mangers 
were erected and the place fenced in. A railway 
siding in the show ground facilitated the reception 
and despatch of animals. When matters permitted 
a re-opening of the depdt at Maritzburg this was 
effected, and the all-important advanced depdt 
situated at Mooi River was opened in December, 
1899. We have seen something of this place at 
p. 23. It was healthy, ata great altitude, had good 
pasture, ample water, and 5000 acres were secured, 
later on increased to 8000, on which paddocks, 
feeding troughs, etc., were erected. All these ad- 
mirable arrangements made by Colonel Stevenson 
for the care of his remounts were neutralized by the 
fact that he also used his depot as a receptacle for 
sick animals from the front (pp. 23, 84). He con- 
firms this statement in his evidence given in March, 
1902, and apparently even then did not recognise the 
gravity of his action, doubtless because he had been 
trained under the “ Yellow Regulations” to regard 
remount depots in war as a refuge for the destitute. 

Before the relief of Ladysmith small depots were 
formed on the line of rail at Estcourt and Frere; 
after its relief the remount depot there was re- 
opened, and with the general advance Newcastle, 
Volksrust and Standedrton were given remount 
depots. To all these grazing farms were attached, 
for resting debilitated and war-tired horses. Col. 
Stevenson was indefatigable in seeing horses in 
the field, so that he knew the work and rations they 
were receiving, and was in a position to learn some- 
thing of the value of different breeds of horses for 
army purposes. By August, 1900, the military 
operations passed out of Natal, which now became 
the main highway of remount supply (p. 87), and 
with this Colonel Stevenson returned to Durban, 
which assumed a still more important character as 
a landing depot. The site of the Durban depot 
would never permit it to be a good one, but the 
amount of work done and horses passed through 
was extraordinary. On landing, the animals were 
examined by the veterinary officer, and if found free 
from disease and fit to travel were sent on as soon 
as possible to Mooi River depot, where they were 
rested before being despatched to the front. The 
weakly or debilitated animals remained at Durban 
until fit to travel. The difficulties and dangers of 
the railway journey in Natal are referred to at p. 87. 

Colonel Stevenson left Natal on 20th November, 
1900, and went home. From that date the remount 
operations on the Natal side were fused with those 
of the Cape and were conducted by Colonel 
Birkbeck. Golonel Stevenson was now a man with 
a grievance, and every allowance must be made for 
this in reading his egotistical evidence of the work he 
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accomplished in Natal. Rarely absent from his 
side for fifteen months was Lieut. W. G. Williams, 
A.V.D.,* an officer of great ability, without whose 
assistance Colonel Stevenson would practically have 
been powerless. From August to October, 1899, he 
was the only officer Colonel Stevenson had under 
him. During this time the latter purchased large 
numbers of animals, and made up all the mounted 
troops to full strength in horses and transport mules, 
before they left for the front in October. (C. of E. 
Rem., A. 2809). Nowhere in his evidence does 
Colonel Stevenson refer to Lieut. Williams’ work, 
but he remembers to tell the Court twice of a trans- 
port veterinary surgeon who was “drunk and in- 
capable,” and describes the class of transport veteri- 
nary surgeons as probably “not worth anything.” 
(Q. 2828). 

It is interesting to observe that the C. of E. Rem. 
brought out an expression of opinion from the 
officer who relieved Colonel Stevenson in Natal, 
that he found on taking over charge that the whole 
office was in a state of confusion. (Q. 3778). 


Tue Care Remount SERVICE. 


Brief reference has already been made to the 
Remount organisation in the Cape under the 
Director of Supplies during the period October, 
1899, to February, 1900. The depots were estab- 
lished on the three lines of rail, Cape Town having 
Stellenbosch and De Aar, with a landing depot 
nearer to the port. 
Elizabeth as its base and Naauwpoort as its depot. 
East London on the eastern line being the base port 
for Queenstown. Arrangements were made, and 
the A.S.C. Companies allotted for work before the 
ships arrived. In the meantime the department 
was busy purchasing animals in the Cape, and some 
7000 cobs and 9000 mules were so obtained before 
the arrival of Lord Roberts. Ships had begun to 
arrive with remounts as early as the 20th October, 
and some of the important facts connected with 
these animals are recorded at pp. 9, 13. 

During Lord Methuen’s operations between the 
Orange and Modder Rivers in 1899 the remount 
work was carried on from De Aar, and later with 
the occupation of Modder River a depot was formed 
there, which stultified its operations by mixing up 
the sick horses of the force with remounts for the 
troops, and the same thing occurred at Naauwpoort 
(p. 20) during the operations of General French 
around Colesberg. It was at Naauwpoort that for 
the first time the provision of a farm for the debili- 
tated animals was realised; owing to the large 
number of debilitated horses and the difficulty of 
feeding them so far from the coast, they could not 
be kept at the front, nor, as we have seen, was there 
anyone to look after them. This duty was assumed 
by the Remount Department, it would seem in their 
determination both in Natal and the Cape to keep 
the entire horse question in their own hands, 





* Now Major Williams. 





The midland line had Portf 








They had really nothing to do with debility horses, 
but someone had to deal with the matter, and the 
Remount Department readily stepped into the 
breach—and lived to regret it. It was a sound 
measure to remove the animals to a farm, but 
instead of the long journey to the Cape, some nearer 
place in the midlands should have been selected ; 
no one at that time realised how badly war-worn 
horses travel by rail. 

With the advent of Lord Roberts, the Director of 
Supplies was kept to his legitimate duties of supply, 
and Remounts formed a separate division under the 
Staff Officer of Remounts, now made Assistant 
Inspector of Remounts. 

After Paardeberg remounts were sent across from 
the Modder River depot, but numbers of them were 
little or no use owing to the condition of their feet. 
They required shoeing, and as we have seen (p. 37) 
neither shoes nor nails existed. It is no use send- 
ing a remount of horses into the field unless they 
are shod, for the exigencies of the service do not 
admit of this being carried out regimentally. The 
collection of sick at Kimberley after the Relief was 
also dealt with by the Remount Department, who 
despatched the animals whither they thought fit. 
The De Beers Company at Kimberley came to the 
rescue by placing a farm at the disposal of the 
Remount Department for debilitated horses. Several 
hundreds of those belonging to the Cavalry Division 
were so disposed of with good results. Those sent 
away by train were far less fortunate. 

The Modder River depot, as soon as possible, 
moved to Kimberley, and eventually became the 
permanent centre for all operations on the Western 
line. 

Seven Remount Depots arrived from England 
about the middle of March, but only two had 
complete personnel, the others were skeletons. We 
have seen how the personnel disappeared. With 
the occupation of Bloemfontein a depot was formed, 
and, as remarked at pp. 41, 59, farms were taken in 
the vicinity to accommodate the sick, the most im- 
portant being Fischer’s, regarding which more 
will be said presently. 

Owing to the congested condition of the railway, 
remounts for the Army at Bloemfontein were 
unable to be carried further than the Orange River. 
From this point to Bloemfontein, a distance of 130 
miles, some 5000 animals were sent by road in 
various batches. The losses in consequence from 
exhaustion and straying were extraordinary, for 
some of the parties lost from 25% to 30% of their 
horses, although they were simply walked quietly 
along the railway. Those that arrived at Bloem- 
fontein were in such bad condition as to be unfit 
for issue, p. 53. Apart from the unfitness of the 
animals to march, even when they only had to 
carry their own weight, there must have been some 
gross mismanagement in losing so many by stray- 
ing. Horses do not, and will not, leave a “mob” 
unless “cut out,” so that there may have been 
other factors at work. It is impossible to see how 
any foresight could provide against the contingency 
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of a march ; 5000 animals form a large body and 
require when driven in masses expert handling, 
while their feeding can never be anything but 
grazing. The labour required for hand feeding is 
out of consideration when arrangements have to be 
made in the twinkling of an eye. The loss of re- 
mounts on the march to Bloemfontein gave the 
Remount Department a severe set back. Exper- 
ience in the campaign, however, showed that when- 
ever remounts were marched to their units things 
went wrong. It was so on the road to Pretoria 
p- 79, to Middleburg p. 97, to Lydenburg p. 100, and 
we shall meet with it again in 1901. Want of 
sufficient personnel to look after them, want of 
food, want of care and attention, want of arrange- 
ment for their journey, want of condition; these 
were the causes which destroyed what in theory 
should have been a sound proceeding. 

The occupation of Bloemfontein brought the 
Midland line into prominence for remount delivery 
owing to the distance being thus shortened. The 
depot at Port Elizabeth was at first situated in the 
show yard. At this port there was unfortunately 
no accommodation for ships near to the shore, and 
the animals had to be slung over the side and 
brought in by means of lighters. These and the 
horses landed at the Cape were hurried up to 
Bloemfontein to meet the new military conditions 
which had arisen in April, and found themselves at 
once placed in the ranks. The totals issued at 
Bloemfontein at this period are given at p. 53, and 
the results of employing horses for military opera- 
tions which had come straight off ship-board, p. 49, 
are given at p. 56. 

At p. 59 some notion is given of the numbers of 
animals transferred to debility farms at Bloemfon- 
tein, 1.e. Fischer’s and Lynch’s by 7th May. Finally 
some 6000 found their way thither, and the diffi- 
culty was to know what to do with them owing to 
the question of food supply. It seems very hard 
after bringing animals together at enormous cost 
from the uttermost ends of the earth, to have to 
destroy them when they are exhausted for want of 
condition and food. A few pounds of hay daily 
would have saved the lives of many hundreds, 
but the supply of this was apparently impossible. 
The animals were grouped into three classes, accord- 
ing to the probability of their being fit in one, two, 
or more months. The latter were sent south if fit 
to travel, if not, destroyed ; those likely to be fit in 
two months went into the Colesberg district to an 
excellent farm named Achtertang, while the first 
group remained at Fischer’s and Lynch’s farms. 

This system of classifying the débris of war was 
subsequently universally adopted, it was sound and 
practical; mistakes no doubt occurred. Many 
animals in the first instance were sent away by 
train which were unfit to stand jolting in the rough 
handling trucks get in war, and once they fell they 
never rose. A little later a large consignment was 
sent south from Pretoria by rail after careful selec- 
tion, yet the results were lamentable, and on arrival 
at Kroonstad the survivors were shot by hundreds. 


With experience we learned that war-worn horses 
must have a —_ deal of vitality left to be able to 
do a long railway journey and arrive alive at their 
destination. 

The eastern line from East London was opened 
very quickly after the commandos were driven back 
over the Orange River, and this, together with the 
midland, kept Bloemfontein fed. here the two 
lines meet in the Free State, at Springfontein, 
another depot was formed. 

After the occupation of Bloemfontein, Basutoland 
became a source of remount supply. The Basutos 
were unwilling to part with their animals until they 
saw which way the wind was blowing; after 
Paardeberg there was no difficulty in securing a 
large number of useful horses, many of which re- 
placed the losses which occurred to the Colonial 
Forces during the investment of Wepener. The 
Basutos preferred cattle to money, and large 
quantities of captured stock were bartered for their 
ponies, not only from the Free State but also the 
Natal side. During the entire period of the war a 
total of 16,000 animals was obtained from this 
country. 

On the occupation of Kroonstad a third depot 
for the Free State was opened. 

The absence of a P.V.O. with the Force under 
Lord Roberts has been commented upon more than 
once. Not only was he left behind, but the A.I. 
Remounts were sent back to Cape Town from 
Bloemfontein. It is difficult to understand how the 
Head-quarter Staff believed the work connected 
with the supply of horses in the Field could possibly 
be carried out hundreds of miles away from the 
advancing line. As a matter of fact someone with a 
knowledge of requirements had to be appointed, 
and it fell, as we have seen (p. 69), to Lieut. Sawyer, 
A.V.D., to act, so that while Remounts were 
busying themselves with sick horses which donot 
belong to them, veterinary officers had to be 
appointed to. act as remount officers. A remount 
officer should also be present with a Force in order 
to deal with captured stock. 

The introduction of disease by means of captured 
animals was a matter of daily occurrence. It would 
have been largely prevented bad some sound system 
for their collection and veterinary inspection been 
organised during the campaign, to say nothing of 
the saving of money by effecting a proper distribu- 
tion of horses which were ever liable to find their 
way into the hands of people who regarded them as 
loot and private property. To the ordimary in- 
dividual the distinctions, as to loot are rather curious. 
He may help himself, when permitted, to the con- 
tents of a man’s house, and regard whatever he can 
carry away as his private property. He may empty 
the pockets of a dead enemy without incurring a 
rebuke, but he must not help himself to the man’s 
horse. That is the pee of the army. No 
doubt much of the carelessness that existed in 
regard to lost and captured stock was due to the 
loose morality in these matters which always occurs 
in war. When it is remembered that captured and 
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loot animals ran into tens of thousands in the 
course of the campaign, some organised system for 
dealing with them is evidently required. 

When Pretoria was entered the horse difficulty 
became acute; we need not go over the ground 
again. The system of requisitioning * animals at 
Pretoria, Johannesburg and Potchefstroom was 
adopted and led, certainly in the case of the former 
place, to quite a number of useful horses being 
obtained. The system adopted at Pretoria for 
general requisition was to block every outlet from 
the town at a given hour, and seize every animal of 
the civil population that was in the streets, 
no matter to whom it belonged. Something like 
four to five hundred horses were obtained in this 
way out of the streets of Pretoria. The horses 
from Potchefstroom were less satisfactory; of 700 
seized 200 were shot on arrival at Pretoria and only 
200 issued, the balance being sold in the Cape. 

The condition of the remounts received during 
the early days of the occupation of Pretoria has 
been dealt with at pp. 82,83. A remount depdét had 
been formed in the town, but it was impossible to 
hold animals sufficiently long to enable them to 
recover from their journey, let alone to improve in 
condition, and the reason for this is apparent from 
the account of the military operations already 
given. 

The drain on the horse supply, and waste occas- 
ioned by the first chase after De Wet in July, 1900, 
will never be known. Animals were pushed on by 
rail to meet the columns as they crossed the 
Potchefstroom line, but the meeting of a column 
was a matter of accident, for its course varied with 
the tactics of the enemy. Where the animals 
were missed there were no satisfactory arrangements 
for their care until they could again meet the force 
for which they were intended; to follow it led 
even to worse results, for they could only overtake 
it by marching twice as fast as the column itself. 


The following evidence of Lieut.-Colonel Le Roy Lewis, 
D.8.0., 1.¥., given before the C. of E. Rem. well illus- 
trates the case. He says (Q. 5010 et seq.) that on 15th July 
he took over at Krugersdorp 500 remounts for the division 
under Lord Methuen. These animals had already been 
eleven days in the train with only seven men to look after 
them and no officer. Three died in the trucks, the others 
were so weak they could barely stand. After two days 
these horses were mounted and moved off against De la Rey 
in the Magaliesberg Range, and in less than three weeks 
800 of them were dead. He further (Q. 5028) states that 
while at Krugersdorp a remount of 300 horses came for the 
8rd Cavalry Brigade, which being elsewhere vould not 
receive them. There were no facilities for accommodating 
these horses at Krugersdorp, and no one to look after them. 
Lord Methuen left a veterinary officer and 16 men, all he 
could spare, although, of course, the horses did not belong 
to his command. t 





* This was a new experience to the Army and led to 
blunders and irregularities. Later on, even a private 
soldier would take a man’s horse from him, giving him a 
worthless receipt. 


+ See p. 96 these horses were awaiting the arrival of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade from Zeerust. 





The state of the horses in the general advance 
east from Pretoria has already been related. 
Reference has also been made to the collection of 
animals at the Remount Depdt formed at Machado- 
dorp (p. 103) on the breaking up of the Colonial 
Forces. 

The remounting of General French’s cavalry at 
Machadodorp has been referred to, together with 
his subsequent losses in the cross country journey 
via Ermelo, Heidelberg, and Springs, to Pretoria. 
The remounting of the Cavalry Division at Pretoria 
on its arrival in December has not been specifically 
dealt with. It is important in the sense that then 
for the first time it had been found possible to give 
these horses a month’s rest and exercise before 
issue. 

The depdts in the Free State and Western line 
at Kimberley had been actively engaged from May 
onwards. The latter in fitting out the forces of 
Hunter, Mahon, and Methuen, the former in deal- 
ing with the columns of C. Knox, Bruce Hamilton, 
and others already mentioned in connection with 
the military history of this colony from July to 
December, 1900. 

A remount depét was established at Harrismith 
in August, 1900, under General Rundle. It will be 
remembered that Rundle, owing to his isolated 
position, at first received no remounts, and had to 
depend upon local supply. He placed Lieut. A. H. 
Lane, A.V.D.,® in charge, whose previous experience 
in handling large bodies of horses in the U.S.A. 
while ranching proved of the greatest utility. The 
show yard at Harrismith was adapted to require- 
ments, and shelter provided in this bleak district 
for as many animals as possible. The staff was 
picked up here and there, and gradually it was 
possible to secure good men who formed the back- 
bone of operations which grew into considerable 
proportions. Two Veterinary Officers of Yeomanry 
and one C.V. Surgeon were invaluable additions to 
the staff. These were Captains Wallis and Spanton, 
LY., and C.V.S. Mitchell: both the former officers 
held Canadian qualifications, the latter was a 
graduate of the New York School and had served 
with the U.S. Army in Cuba. All were familiar 
in handling large numbers of wild horses. To 
Lieut. Lane and these three officers the success- 
ful working of a very difficult depét was due. 

The depot was divided into departments—the 
sorting, breaking-in, and issuing sections. The 
veterinary side consisted of the hospital, convales- 
cent and isolation sections. Circumstances 
attached to the dual appointment necessitated the 
above combination of Remounts and Hospital, 
which in other places had proved so harmful. 
Rundle’s columns were small, and of mounted 
troops he at first had few, nevertheless each column 
was supplied with a mobile remount and veterinary 
squad, the former collecting all horses on the veldt, 
the latter dealing with veterinary troubles. The 
remount squad also took along with it spare 





* Now Major Lane. 
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ISOMETRIC VIEW OF REMOUN’ 


A.B.C.D.E. Enclosures where horses are kept loose. They are classifie 
in these enclosures according to their degree of fitness, et 
(A and B are reserved for new arrivals). 

W i. Watering place for horses from A and B 


[Presented at the meeting of the National Veterinary Association, at Liverpool, July 25th, 1906 
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REMOUNT DEPOT, FISCHER’S FARM, BLOEMFONTEIN. [I 


ey are classified § 1. 
2 of fitness, etc. 
W 2. 
S 2. 


a.a.a. 


|, July 25th, 1906." 










Place for convenience of saunting horses out of WJ in order 
make room for others. 

Watering place for horses from all enclosures except A and B. 

Shunting place beyond W 2._ 

Shelter sheds, beneath these are feeding troughs. 
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POT, FISCHER’S FARM, BLOEMFONTEIN. 


DEVISED BY CAPTAIN F. EASSIE, A.V.D. 


Place for convenience of shunting horses out of W 1 in order to b.b.b. Additional feeding troughs in the open air. 
make room for others. c.c.c. Watering troughs. 


Watering place for horses from all enclosures except A and B. ddd. Culs-de-sac for catching individual horses that are seen to be sick 
Shunting place beyond W 2. 


or lame. 
. Shelter sheds, beneath these are feeding troughs. e.e. Catching-up contrivances. 
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animals, so that no horse should be worked to 
death, but replaced by a fresh one if found sick or 
lame. 

During the first year at Harrismith all the troops 
were mounted on local horses dealt with by the 
depot; later on, when communication was open, 
animals were sent up from Mooi River in Natal, but 
it was in the utilisation of the native horse that 
this depot proved so valuable and economical, and 
we shall meet with it again in 1901. 


Tue EvoLUTION OF THE MODERN Remount Depot. 
“ FiscHER’s Farm.” 


The attempted invasion of the Cape in December 
by De Wet, leading to the extraordinary exertions 
made by columns to head him off from the Orange 
River, was a heavy source of drainage, but matters 
connected with remount organisation in the Free 
State were by this time placed on a sounder foot- 
ing. The largest depot was at Bloemfontein; this 
possessed an annexe at Fischer's Farm, where 
debility horses were sent to be nursed and 
remounts conditioned. This place must engage our 
attention in somewhat greater detail, for here a 
model institution had been established under the 
organising genius of Captain Eassie, A.V.D.,° who, 
being in sole charge of it, was given a free hand to 
develop the place on novel and original yom me 
instituted by him. This place constituted the first 
success obtained by the Remount Department in 
the war. It formed a model on which all subse- 
quent institutions were generally based, and brought 
to the Remount service the only credit it could 
claim during the war. We do not find, however, 
that either the institution or Capt. Eassie’s name 
is mentioned in the Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 963, 
dealing with Remount work during the war, referred 
to at p. 124, though the place commanded the 
admiration of hundreds of visitors, including Lords 
Kitchener and Milner, attracted there by its well 
deserved reputation. 

Fischer's Farm, when we last saw it in May (p. 59), 
was a depositing ground for the war-worn horses 
arriving at Bloemfontein in March and April.’ 

Captain Eassie arrived at Bloemfontein shortly 
after its occupation, and took over the sick animals 
on the farm. About 1000 had already died, and the 
numbers of sick to be dealt with were enormous. 
The first care was water, the supply being limited to 
a@ masonry dam and some partly dry pools. A 
spring was found on the farm which was enlarged 
by the Royal Engineers, and for some time this 
formed the chief source of supply. From being a 
farm purely for the sick, it became a place to which 
not only were carefully selected debilitated animals 
sent for recovery, but where fit remounts were sent, 
until required by the Depot in the town of Bloem- 
fontein for issue. The number of animals from 
these sources soon reached from five to six thousand, 
and the germ was then laid around which the whole 





* Now Major Eassie, D.S.O. 


of the Bloemfontein remount operations subse- 
quently centred. Its ultimate development was the 
result of expansion and experience. Until this 
officer was faced with the difficulties of managing 
5000 horses with a limited staff, it had probably not 
occurred to him that with a little arrangement 
horses could be made to do a great deal for them- 
selves. An unlimited water supply was essential to 
success, for 5000 horses take a long time to water 
twiceaday. Inquiry showed that local inhabitants 
were aware of an underground sheet of water lying 
in porous rock held up by impervious strata. The 
existence of such water in the dry season could be 
traced on the surface by the greenness of certain 
scrub trees, notably the wild asparagus. The roots 
of this plant go down 30 feet or more to the water 
below, and as they obviously cannot pass through 
rock but between gaps in the strata, it sufficed to sink 
a shaft in a favourable position to ensure a supply, 
no blasting being required. With his local labour 
he sank in this way four wells, each of which 
yielded upwards of 12,000 gallons a day. These 
four wells not only watered the 5000 horses but 
furnished a supply for all other purposes connected 
with the establishment. 

The wells laid the future development of the 
place, for everything was now possible. Large 
enclosures with shed stabling were erected, each 
having ample mangering. The soil was sandy, 
nothing better could exist for the horses to lie and 
roll on, and every animal was loose. Each enclosure 
contained animals of the same class or same degree 
of fitness or unfitness. This is an absolutely 
essential feature where masses have to be handled, 
or the strong would prey upon the weak. So far, 
the arrangements were such as would be made by 
the ordinary knowledgeable man; we now come to 
the special features. 

A large circular track half-a-mile round was 
fenced in, and so arranged that each horse enclosure 
communicated with it by means of a large gate. On 
the gate being opened the whole of the 500 or so 
occupants could be driven into the track, and in one 
or two lessons readily learned to start trotting 
steadily, the laggards being looked after by a couple 
of mounted men. In half-an-hour or so 500 horses 
had been exercised, the amount given them depend- 
ing upon their condition. They were not returned 
at once to their enclosure, but were shunted from 
the track into another large place containing water 
troughs in series. Here they were given half-an- 
hour or so to fill themselves and settle down. The 
number of men employed in exercising and water- 
ing this number of horses was not more that half-a- 
dozen to regulate the gates and direct the mob. 

While this was occurring the next batch of 
horses was being exercised. These in turn were 
driven into a watering enclosure, which the first 
batch had quietly evacuated. The latter then 
walked into the track once more, and so back to 
their own paddock. While the exercising was 
going on the food was placed in the mangers, being 





carried round by a cart, and by the time the 
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animals had returned from the watering place | horses do a good deal for themselves in the matter 
everything was ready for them. The whole opera- | of their care and condition was not lost sight of. 
tion was repeated again in the evening. /At no place, perhaps, were the results quite so 
A plan of a depot arranged on these lines is | good as at Bloemfontein, for the reason that the 
shown in the plate. |latter contained the master; the others were only 
Here, then, was a scheme by which, with a small! pupils, and not always either apt or willing to 
amount of labour, immense numbers of horses could | follow a system of management due entirely to the 
be taught to take part in their own care and| organising genius of a veterinary officer. 
management ; exercise, watering and feeding follow-| When matters after months of work got into first- 
ing in ordinary sequence. These horses were not | rate working order and the place was automatically 
groomed, they cleansed themselves in their sand | running itself, Captain Eassie turned his attention 
bath. to producing on the farm all the green crops re- 
When required for the purpose of inspection or | quired for resuscitating debilitated horses, but the 
issue they were caught up by means of a “ crush,”’ | | irrigation required by these was a big undertaking. 
a long narrow lane formed of stout fencing just! Beyond the small masonary dam nothing existed 
wide enough to admit an animal. A funnel led to|on this farm, any more than on 99 per cent. of 
the lane, into this the horses were directed, and in a| other farms in South Africa, for catching and stor- 
few minutes the whole length was filled. The ing up the water which falls during the rains. The 
animals were haltered, examined, and led out, or | bulk of the water falling on the ground in this dry 





again turned loose. Three hundred horses an hour | country is allowed to run away to the sea. Capt. 


could be caught up by this means, and the more 
frequently they passed through the “crush” and 
were handled, the quieter did the wild ones 


|Eassie showed what might be done in the storage 


of the surface water. He built a dam 260 yards 
long. across a valley. The dam wall was 150 feet 


become. | wide at the base, 8 feet at the top, and was 30 feet 
It was during the time of exercise that those|high. The area covered by the water was 150 
which were lame were detected and subsequently | acres, the greatest depth 21 feet. With this water 
“eut out.” An inspection of the mass as it trotted|he grew more material than the horses could 
by gave a good idea of the improvement the animals | consume, the surplus was sold in the market of the 
were making both in health and condition. |town, and after deducting all expenses connected 
In a separate part of the farm was the hospital. | with production there was _a profit of £700 in six 
It was arranged on the same lines as the depot,/months. The dam is shown in the figure, it nearly 
and had its own shelters, exercising ring, water | filled during the first season. Even the boat was 
supply, sand covered enclosures, and crush. Here) built on the farm! 
a grouping by diseases 
was adopted, cases of 
lameness, wounds, etc., 
all- being kept together 
according to classifica- 
tion. The “crush” facili- 
tated the dressing of 
wounds and proved it- 
self a wonderfully time 
saving contrivance. No 
horses were tied up in the 
hospital if it could possi- 
bly be avoided ; this was 
insisted upon as a special 
point. he Farm was 
run by Captain Lassie 
without the assistance of 
any combatant officer, and 
the subordinates con- 
sisted of natives of 
Africa and India. This 
establishment served as 
a type for other depots ; 
the structural arrange- 
ments were more or less 
departed from at various 
to suit precon- 
eeived notions, but the “ 
principle of making The “* barrage 











Tue Dam, Remount Depot, FiscuHer’s FarM, BLOEMFONTEIN. 
"* may be seen on the sky-line to the right. 
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This undertaking, carried out in war, showed 
what could be done in peace. The owner of the 
property, who returned to his farm after the war, 
must have been agreeably surprised at the improve- | 
ments effected, and farmers in South Africa received 
an object lesson of what a single individual, not 
connected with the peaceful pursuit of agriculture, 
could accomplish. All this, however, is by the way. 
The work of organising a remount depot on novel 
and admirable lines is that with which Major 
Eassie’s name will ever be associated. 


THE VETERINARY SERVICE OF THE 
Remount DepartTMENT, 1899-1900. 


Nothing has yet been said regarding the veteri- 
nary arrangements for the remount service. As the 
duties of the Remount Department comprised the 
local purchase of animals, the landing and issuing 
of remounts, the care of horses on debility farms, 
and later on the care of “ protection and captured 
stock,” it is evident that their requirements in 
veterinary personnel would be _ considerable. 
Owing to paucity of numbers they were frequently 
short handed, and it was some little time before 
the remount service realised that it could only 
receive a proportion of the veterinary staff. Atany 
owingy of the war the Remount Department could 

ave found employment for double the number of 
officers and C.V. Surgeons given them. 

In the Cape Army there was a Senior Veterinary 
Officer of Remounts directly responsible for all 
veterinary duties to the Assistant Inspector of 
Remounts and the P.V.O. of the army. He was 
given his small staff, and had to make the best 
distribution of it. His duties were to inspect every- 
where excepting in Natal, which remained a separate 
remount entity until near the end of 1900. 

With such a large country it was impossible for 
a S.V.O. Remounts to be everywhere, so that during 
the second year of the war—a period only mentioned 
here as a matter of convenience—the veterinary 
duties connected with remount depots in the Trans- 
vaal, Orange Free State, and Natal, largely fell to 
the 8.V.O’s. of those commands, while the S.V.O. 
Remounté, whose headquarters were Port Elizabeth 
in Cape Colony, was able to deal more particularly 
with that command. With the departure of Colonel 
Stevenson from Natal towards the end of 1900, and 
other changes which occurred later, it was possible 
to appoint one 8.V.O. Remounts for the whole of 
South Africa. This led to unity of control and 
management, the change unfortunately came late. 


THe Horse QUESTION AT THE END OF 1900. 


With a change in the plan of campaign adopted 
by the enemy, a corresponding change in meeting it 
had to be made. The earlier organized British 
columns, consisting of a small number of mounted 
men, incomparable infantry, and heavy guns pulled 


the country from point to point, laying waste the 
track on its route, blowing up farmhouses, capturing 
stock, destroying crops and mills, wearing-out 
horses, and doing no good so far as bringing the 
enemy to book was concerned. As the “Times 
History " * aptly expresses it, “ the British walked 
where they liked, and the Boers rode where they 
pleased, and under such conditions the campaign 
might have continued for ten years without any 
appreciable change.” 

At this time, as we have seen, p. 108, there were 
scattered throughout various parts of the Free 
State eight British columns, with mounted troops 
varying from 100 to 500 in number. These 
‘marched solemnly about the country at an average 
pace of ten to fifteen miles a day.” + The Yeomanry 
and Mounted Infantry Companies were largely 
utilised as mounted troops with these columns. 
The horse wastage was heavy from want of care. 
Sore backs, the result of ignorance rather than, as 
the “Times History” t says, bad management, 
were unduly prevalent, for the fully-equipped 
Yeoman in the regulation outfit rode from ‘20 to 21 
stone. Even at this time some weight had been 
reduced by the men deliberately throwing away 
much of the unnecessary material issued. If it be 
accepted that “the solitary advantage of these 
solemn processions over the country was that it 
kept the men in good health,” °° the same cannot 
be said of the horses’ backs. 

It was evident from the beginning of the war that 
the Burghers could only be met by mobility ; it was 
now clear that as he increased his mobility we 
would have to do likewise, so that an increased 
demand on the War Office for remounts followed 
the new order of things. Those who knew the 
country, but were never consulted, were aware that 
thousands of horses existed, certainly not up to 20 
stone, but capable of carrying a well-armed man on 
terms equal to those of the Burgher. 

A year after the war began we captured or 
brought in for safe custody thousands of horses, 
among which were useful, hardy animals, immune 
to local diseases, from which every imported 
horse suffered. They were brought in by columns 
in such large numbers that grazing within the 
outposts was frequently unobtainable in sufficient 
amount. On arrival it was no one’s duty to look 
after them excepting the overworked Station 
Commandant, on whom the responsibility for local 
defence, feeding and refitting of columns, prisoners 
of war, intelligence, and a hundred other duties 
rested ; added to which he, as a rule, had no know- 
ledge of horses or their requirements, his chief 
concern being to prevent them being recaptured by 
the enemy. It is no wonder that under this 
system these animals died in large numbers! So 
far as is known, in only one place at this time was 








* Vol. V., p. 5. 
+ Idem. 
t Idem. 





by oxen, together with miles of transport, patrolled 


** Tdem, p. 22, 
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any attempt made to deal with the question 
systemati , and that was by General Rundle 
at Harrismith. We have already seen the large 
amount of stock coming to him in August. For 
the care of this he directed his 8.V.O., Lieut. A. H. 
Lane, to arrange a remount depdt under veteri- 
nary management, and this existed up to the end 
of 1901. This is not the period to examine the nature 
of the 1901 operations; some thousands of horses 
passed through the depot, large numbers were 
issued to troops, most of them being animals 
brought in by columns and made fit to ride. 
Rundle utilised the horses instead of letting them 
starve, and, when opportunity offered, sent the 
breeding stock to Natal, as at this time it was 
determined to spare it for the future develop- 
ment of the country. Had some general system 
on these lines spread from this germ throughout 
the length and breadth of the area of operations, 
the British taxpayers’ remount bill would not have 
been in two figure millions. 

The stock of the country brought into military 
centres referred to above, consisted in the Trans- 
vaal and Free State of all animals, horses, cattle, 
and sheep; in Cape Colony it consisted of horses 
only. The first was spoken of as captured or loot 
stock, the Cape Colony animals were brought in to 
prevent their utilisation by the enemy, and were 
spoken of as protection animals, or protected stock. 

he latter term was unfortunate, unless intended in 
a Gilbertian sense; it is true they remained 
under the protection of infantry trenches, but 
otherwise they were left to shift for themselves, 
and died in enormous numbers from starvation. 
The actual losses will be considered in their proper 
place; what we are here considering is the neglect 
of the animal of the country as a source of remount 
supply. With the exception of the “Times 
History ” and Dr. Conan Doyle, * no other writers 
have placed their fingers on this extraordinary, 
almost wilful, neglect. 


There were sufficient horses in Cape Colony to 
have served as a remount supply for the whole of 
the first year of the war, had we but cared to be firm 
where firmness was necessary, and have declared 
martial law. Even failing that they could have 
been bought at the owner’s price—a far cheaper 

rocess than sending oversea for unfit animals. 
The Dutchman is only human, and gold tempts 
him as it tempts other people. The most bitter 
opponents of the British were the Dutch clergy ; 
they directed that no supplies should be sold to us, 
yet there is a well known case where the pastor 
was not proof against a tempting offer for his own 
animals, and once he fell it was easy to deal with 
the flock. What was possible in this town, which 
was bitterly hostile, was possible everywhere. 
Money will buy any horse. It seems, however, to 
have been considered more economical to give a 
few pounds for an Argentine and kill him in a few 





* «The Great Boer War.’’ 












hours, than to give two or three times the sum for 
a fit animal of the country that would have lasted 
six months or longer. 

Apart from this, the Remount Department said 
the animals were not obtainable in South Africa, 
we have this on the evidence of the Q.M.G. 
(C. of E. Rem., Q. 13 quoted at p. 123 of this 
History). Further, we have it in the fact that 
cobs were looked for everywhere outside that 
country. In spite of the cable referred to by the 
Q.M.G., the remount people in Cape Town ought 
to have known something of the local supply. 
Lord Milner had been indefatigable in collect- 
ing information,® and there were colonial 
residents with wide local knowledge. But even had 
these sources of information not been forthcoming, 
there was that contained in the Secret Handbook 
dealing with South Africa, published by the Intelli- 
gence Division of the War Office a month or two 
before the war broke out, where in Appendix X the 
number of animals known to exist in Cape Colony 
in 1896-97 was as follows :— 


Horses 201,535 
Mules 37,442 


and this information did not include all the districts 
of the Colony, seven furnished no returns, and five 
of these had a big horse population. 
With this information in his possession, the Staff 
Officer for Remounts on 3rd January, 1900, wrote 
to the War Office as follows : + 

‘We are buying no Colonials, leaving the field 
quite clear for the Colonial regiments, who buy for 
themselves better than we can buy for them.” 

It can hardly be supposed that these vast 
numbers were reserved in order to find the two or 
three thousand horses required for the Colonial 
regiments then being raised. 

The fact is Cape horses were not required, the 
Argentine was in favour; the I.G. of Remounts 
at the War Office had pinned his faith to them as 
the result of a visit to that country. He would 
seem to have infected his subordinates, for in the 
letter above quoted appear the two following 
passages :—‘*‘ We asked for more Argentines as 
they were undoubtedly better than the country-bred 
and land here cheaper. ... . ” + Again, “The 
man that bought these Argentines deserves the 
greatest credit.” Three months later the writer of 
that letter had changed his opinion of the Argentine 
horse. 





* Among others, he employed Lieut. (now Major) A. H. 
Lane, A.V.D., who toured the country, including the Free 
State, and furnished him with valuable information, which 
it is apparent was not subsequently utilized by the military 
authorities. 


+ Court of Enquiry Army Remounts Evidence, p. 363. 


{ Major Lane in the article quoted at p. 123 says: ‘‘ The 
horses bought in the Argentine for the South African war 
were the scum—the cheapest kind—costing about three 
pounds per head on the Estancia.’’ He adds that he had 
seen three to four thousand of the class sold for 14s. to 16s, 





a head to be boiled down! 
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In a communication dated 6th April, 1900, to 
to the 1.G. of Remounts, War Office, * he showed 
signs of hedging: ‘Consensus of opinion was 
rather against the Argentine’s pluck before this 
march (Modder-Bloemfontein) that opinion was 
weakening, and I heard several C.O.’s say they had 
done well; of course they havehad a very high trial 
carrying cavalry, and they are undoubtedly slow ; 
but it is the only beast to be got in sufficient numbers, 
so I hope you will not reduce the importations un- 
less something better is found ....” In July, 
1900, his report on Argentines is that they are good 
for slow work, soft hearted, no manners, incapable 
of effort, and generally condemned. + In December, 
1900, he reports, “‘ No one who has seen the Argen- 
tine at the front has a good word to say for him 
except the 10th Hussars.” { We are not here con- 
cerned with the suitability of the Argentine or other 
oversea remount; the sentence above placed in 
italics by us conveys the lesson which the transcript 
of this correspondence is intended to show. How 
far it was wide of the truth is now well known. 
Seventeen months after the above letter was 
written is another bearing date 20th September, 
1901, ** in which the following occurs :—‘ Those 
Yankee M.I. cobs that have been coming for M.I. 
are the best we can give them nezt to colonials, 
which are running very short these times... . ” 
We have italicised the words which indicate the 
change of opinion, and now place the colonial 
animals in a premier position. 

The case for the Colonial horse may thus be 
stated. We knew he was ridden by an enemy that 
we could not catch; that he was a hardy, in some 
essential respects a disease-proof animal; his life had 
been largely spent in the open, and limited fare 
had rendered him both economical in its use and an 
excellent forager. He was docile, handy and wiry, 
but was small and rhage A plain; he was light 
both in body and limbs, which gave the impression 

rhaps that he was not up to the weight of a 
Britis soldier, though he carried a man whose 
body weight was greater than that of the average 
mounted man. It is true that he had little else to 
Cc but that man. The paraphernalia we place on 
our horses backs is unknown to the mobile Dutch- 
man, and it may well be that the inability to find 
room on the back of the colonial pony for the 
carriage of these sore-back-producing impedimenta, 
may have influenced the selection of the Argentina 
as producing a bigger animal. Whether this was 
so we have no knowledge; nothing appears in any 
of the exhaustive Parliamentary Reports as to why 
the colonial animal was rejected, || but two points 
stand out in the enquiries: (1) that the Remount 





* C. of E. Rem. App. F., p. 364. 

t C. of E. Rem. Rept., p. 28. 

t Idem. 

** C. of E. Rem. App. F. 

| In July, 1899, the Inspector General of Remounts 
directed Colonel Stevenson, then in South Africa, to render 
a re on the supply of cavalry and artillery horses in 
that country. (C. of E. Rem., Q. 2795.) It would seem 





Department had made no study of the horse supply 
of the world, and were (2) unwilling to learn the 
class of animal suited to South Africa, see this history 
p. 124. Can anyone doubt after reading the evidence 
of Colonel Duck, that had the veterinary service 
been listened to in 1899, before a penny in the pur- 
chase of remounts had been spent, hundreds of 
thousands of pounds would have been saved? In 
all matters pertaining to horse questions, whether 
in South Africa or elsewhere, our action has not 
been that of a nation of wide experience and 
extensive practical knowledge. * 

Circumstances in South Africa towards the end of 
1900 were now forcing our hands. We suddenly 
found ourselves in possession of the most unwelcome 
burden of the thousands of captured and protected 
horses previously referred to. It is true that prior 
to this, purchases of local animals—reported in 
December, 1899, as being unobtainable—had been 
made. In the first nine months of the war 18,000 
cobs and 11,700 mules had been bought in South 
Africa, largely, though not entirely, for Colonial 
troops; but before the end of 1900 54,200 horses 
and 18,500 mules had been so obtained in Cape 
Colony and Basutoland, this in a country which a 
year before was declared unable to furnish them. 
Necessity was overcoming prejudice, and common 
sense dictated that captured and protected stock 
should be employed. We are anticipating matters 
by saying that nearly double the above number of 
horses and as many mules were obtained during 
1901. 

The first insight into the number of horses in 
Cape Colony was gained in the last month of 1900. 
The threatened invasion of De Wet placed the 
Orange River districts under martial low. these 
were ordered to be cleared of horses. It resulted 
in thousands being brought in for “ protection,” 
but large numbers still remained, of which, as we 
will see later in 1901, the enemy was not slow to 
avail himself. Lord Kitchener learning of this 
supply was determined to utilize it, as we shall see 
when that period of the war is under consideration, 





that the enquiry was unnecessary; it was certainly very 
late. It was perfectly well known that no horses for 
cavalry and artillery, of the size and substance employed 
by the Army at home, were obtainable in South Africa, 
or ever had been. Curiously enough, Colonel Stevenson 
was not directed to include animals for mounted infantry in 
his enquiry—the class of horse which existed in thousands. 


* «This was the fatal mistake we made in South Africa 
in 1899. Thousands of hard little horses could have been 
procured. But these were allowed to be taken by the 
enemy, and we imported a comparatively useless animal at 
about double the cost.’’ 

‘* Had the War Office listened to advice from South Africa, 
1898-99, our columns, during the first part of the war, could 
have been well mounted with local horses. But the enemy 
got these, and we tried to get near them with men mounted 
on soft, unseasoned animals. 

‘* During the first year or so of the war, it was ridiculous 
to see columns, mounted upon played-out horses, passin 
close to farms which contained good seasoned ponies, nal 
yet making no attempt to remount themselves.’’ 

‘* Horses for War Parposes,’’ Major A. H: Lane, A. V.O, 
United Service Magazine, April, 1912. 
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Tur VETERINARY SERVICE AND THE 
Horse Question rn 1899-1900. 


The new phase on which the war was about to 
enter led to an enormous increase of remount opera- 
tions. We have seen that there was a supply of 
horses on the spot which no attempt was made to 
tap until townete the end of 1900. Orders were 
sent to the War Office for horses at the very time 
we were capturing and taking care of thousands of 
country-bred stock in Cape Colony. Immense 
numbers of horses existed in the Free State ; it took 
two years of war to ascertain their resources and 
obliterate them, yet no attempt ona large scale was 
made during 1900 anywhere than at Harrismith to 
utilise the animal of the country. Strange to say 
to what we could get for the collecting we attached 
no value, but it will hardly be believed that in 
the enemy’s country we actually sent a remount 
officer to buy ponies which had returned with their 
owners off commando, instead of taking them on 
requisition! The evidence is given by Captain 
Elmhurst in C. of E. Rem. p. 36. This officer was 
sent on remount purchasing duty in the south of 
the Free State in May, 1900. He purchased 800 
animals from the enemy tired of war, and says he 
could easily have obtained another thousand. We 
well believe him! The part of the country he was 
buying in teemed with horses, there were tens of 
thousands, and it took innumerable columns two 
years toclear the south of the Free State, even after 
the enemy had largely drawn on the supply for his 
own purposes ! * 

The fresh horses demanded from the War Office 
for Cavalry and M.I. purposes were, on arrival, 
found large enough to please the most critical ; new, 
soft, unacclimatised, unfit, tired, sea-sick animals, 
carrying summer coats in winter and winter coats 
in summer. They arrived by thousands and dis- 
appeared by thousands. To obtain a new horse 
a * to many to be a solution of the horse 
difficulty. This pernicious doctrine spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the service, and was 
not only the cause of enormous waste, but, with a 
few bright exceptions, blunted the moral sense of 
all ranks, including both subordinate and column 
commanders. 

One would have thought that if big horses were 
desired it would have been common sense to seek 
for them from among those which had undergone 
repair and regeneration after their first collapse, 
rather than in those newly imported and in board- 
ship condition. The indiscriminate destruction of 
valuable imported horses during the war was a 
scandal of the first magnitude. From first to last 
the Veterinary Service set its face against the 
ruthless destruction of horses, the lives of which 
few outside its ranks appeared to value. Judicious 


* An Army Order issued in the Free State, dated 11th 
April, 1900, directed local horses to be purchased; on 18th 
y, authority was given to requisition horses and supplies 

in the O.F.S. On 16th July it was promulgated that the 
horses of burghers making a voluntary surrender were to be 





paid for, and this was not countermanded until May, 1901. 





weeding is part of its duty, but the wholesale 
destruction of animals which only required rest and 
food could receive no countenance, and was 
absolutely unjustifiable. We believe that the atti- 
tude thus taken up by the Veterinary Service, with 
its skilled knowledge of what is fit and unfit, will 
meet with public approval, both in the interests of the 
campaign and of the taxpayer. Any incompetent 
can direct a bullet to be put into a horse’s brain, 
but it requires knowledge and experience to know 
when this should be withheld. The moment 
operations on a large scale began in February, 1900, 
the destruction of animals which fell out was 
carried into effect ; so great became the evil that in 
a few days General French, on the advice of his 
8.V.O., Captain Blenkinsop, put a stop to it so far 
as the Cavalry Division was concerned (see p. 57), 
and had there been a P.V.O. at the time with the 
Headquarter Staff of the Army, there is no doubt 
that the evils of indiscriminate destruction would 
have been properly represented. We have also 
seen at p. 120 that as the result of there being no 
Horse Salvage Service with an Army in the Field, 
the leaving of animals behind had subsequently to 
be rescinded, as they were picked up and utilized by 
the enemy. ;. 

The attitude of the Assistant Inspector of Re- 
mounts on this important question is remarkable. 
One would have thought that it was to his interest 
to save as many horses as possible, but in a report 
from him to the Commander-in-Chief, dated July, 
1900, and subsequently printed as a Parliamentary 
Paper, * we find his views on the conservative 
efforts of the Veterinary Service expressed as 
follows :— 

“There is a natural reluctance to destroy the 
wrecks of fine animals which it is difficult for the 
professional veterinary enthusiast to overcome, and 
such animals, though useless for the present cam- 
paign, + are apt to be kept in veterinary field 
hospitals, eating rations which are more valuable 
the further they are brought from the coast.” { 

We shall, later, have occasion to refer again to 
this Parliamentary Paper, owing to further destruc- 
tive criticism of the veterinary service which has 
been introduced into it by more than one pen. At 
present we shall confine our attention to the above 
extract, in which two points arise. The Assistant 
Inspector of Remounts, of all men in South Africa, 
charges the Veterinary Service with hanging on to 
horses which he considers were useless “for the 
present campaign.” Nevertheless, the campaign 
lasted for two years after that opinion was expressed, 
and it is fair to assume that what we held on to 
proved subsequently useful and not useless. His 


* Remounts (Army) Parliamentary Paper Cd. 963, 1902. 
This is the Parliamentary Paper we have alreadp seen at 
p. 114. 

+ The italics are ours. 

t So imbued — the A.I.R. with enc or necessity 
of carrying out the ration policy of the Supply Department 
that he instructed his Staff Officer to enforce the destruction 
scheme. See C. of E. Rem., Q. 222-223. . 
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second point is the forage question for the sick, and 
the attitude he there adopts is the complete echo 
of the Director of Supplies, who, against veterinary 
opinion, maintained General Buller’s starvation 
rations for horses (see p. 14). 

The question is, must horses either be destroyed 
or starved, when, owing to the unfair stress of war 
they become temporarily useless? Is it cheaper to 
buy a new constitutionally unfit horse over-sea, 
than to feed and repair the old one on the spot? Is 
no provision in the way of food to be made for the 
sick and injured? When Parliament voted its 
millions, had it any doubt that a fraction of them 
would go to feed the thousands of horses tempor- 
arily used up in the service of the country? The 
scheme of destruction in order to save forage is a 
monstrous one, and it is to the lasting credit of the 
veterinary service that in this matter they could not 
be coerced; that being so they are pilloried, not only 
in the Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 963, but in a 
memorandum voluntarily drawn up by the D.A.G. 
Supplies, S.A., and published by the Royal Commis- 
sion on the War, to which allusion will presently 
be made. ® 

In the report of the Asst. Inspector of Remounts 
above quoted, the whole horse question as affecting 
the Army in South Africa up to July, 1900, is 
dealt with, but there is not one word said regarding 
the starvation rations allowed to horses in the 
Field, though he knew of its disastrous conse- 
quences. It is impossible to conceive the remount 
question in South Africa forming the subject of a 
report, without the principal cause of the oblitera- 
tion of the trained horses of the Army being re- 
ferred to! The A.I.R. was not ignorant of the 
forage struggle between the veterinary and supply 
authorities at Cape Town, for he was on the spot 
and was consulted, but his report is silent on the 
matter of the rations allowed, and its subsequent 
influence on the wholesale loss of horses from 
starvation rations. We cannot believe the Assist. 
Inspector of Remounts favoured the ration which 
was laid down at Cape Town, but. it is neither con- 
demned nor referred to, the only reference to feed- 
ing being that in which he blames the veterinary 
service for employing food for the purpose of resus- 
citating debilitated and war worn animals. 

We are fortunate in not being left without the 
official view, on this all important question, of the 
then Director of Supplies at Cape Town. In his 
examination before the Royal Commission, this 





* In spite of the veterinary efforts made to prevent indis- 
criminate destructions, the St. James’s Gazette in an issue at 
the end of March or beginning of April, 1902, charges the 
Veterinary Service with being unable to do anything but 
shoot their cases. This ungenerous criticism is stated as 
follows :—‘‘ It is, we fear, only too likely that there is truth 
in the reports which tell us that the one notion the Army 
Veterinary Department has of curing a horse is to shoot 
it... .’°’ Extracted from The Veterinary Record, 5th 
April, 1902. We hope the Editor of the St. James's Gazette 
subsequently saw Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 963, and the 
Appendix to Evidence of the Royal Commission on the 
War, p. 245! 












officer handed in a memorandum, * voluntarily 
prepared, giving his opinion on a variety of questions 
not connected with his duties, and some quite 
foreign to his training, among others the organiza- 
tion of the Veteri Service and the feeding of 
sick horses in war. His views on both these ques- 
tions are so entirely in agreement with those put 
forward by the Assist. Director of Remounts, that 
they might have been written by the same hand. 
The Director of Supplies says: ‘‘ Animals not likely 
to be of service for several months should be imme- 
diately destroyed or otherwise disposed of. Great 
waste of forage occurs, and the transport service is 
subjected to an unnecessary strain, when large 
numbers of useless animals are retained in sick 
horse depots for several months and then shot.” 

It will be observed that this officer goes out of 
his way to remark on the large number of useless 
animals retained in veteri hospitals. It may 
be well to explain that of this he could have no 
personal knowledge, but would be entirely dependant 
on what he was told by others. He tells us they 
should be immediately destroyed, a matter that has 
nothing whatever to do with his duties. He does 
not venture to touch on the question of the cause 
of the losses ; we are not told a word of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s starvation rations for horses, which were 
enforced by the authorities at Cape Town, but he 
imperiously demands the destruction or disposal of 
horses which a week or two before were landed in 
the country at an average cost of about £70 a head. 

We have said above that one of the important 
duties of the veterinary service in war is to prevent 
the indiscrimate destruction of the property of the 
public, and in this, as in everything else dependant 
on human judgment, errors will occur. ere are 
cases of injury and sickness which at once tell their 
own tale, but there are many which have to be 
observed before any opinion of their incurability can 
be arrived at. The judicious officer in a hospital 
weeds out evident cases daily, and all others as they 
declare themselves. That any large number of in- 
curable cases evaded the bullet for several months, 
and were then destroyed, as we are told above, is 
more than improbable. But even if it could be 
shown to be true, it is better that the veterinary 
service should be charged with the offence of keep- 
ing their patients too long under treatment, rather 
than that of shooting them too soon in order to get 
them off their hands. + 

The Memorandum furnished by the late Director 
of Supplies to the Royal Commission makes no 
mention of the forage consumed and wasted in the 
so-called Remount, Resuscitating, or Debility farms, 
Those places were formed in December, 1899. 
Before the end of 1900 they contained some thou- 
sands of starved horses, and thousands of others 
had already died. These farms, about which much 
yet remains to be said, were generally under un- 





* R.C. Appendiz to Evidence, p. 245. 


+ Bee footnote opposite. Extract from St. James's 
Gazette. 
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skilled management, and were forage-wasting 
centres. This statement is not made in any spirit 
detracting from their usefulness: they were abso- 
lutely essential institutions, but they required to be 
properly organised, and the cases sent there needed 
the greatest judgment in their selection. The forage 
was wasted by the absence of proper methods for 
feeding, want of proper supervision, by overcrowd- 
ing, and want of system in selection and inspection. 
It was wasted by animals remaining on the farms 
when again fit for issue to the troops, and in other 
ways. 

No mention is made of these places in the above 
Memorandum as sources of forage-drain, doubtless 
for the reason that they were under remount control 
and administration, and not under A.V.D., and also, 

rhaps, because it was the starvation rations which 
in the first place helped to fill them. The criticism 
of the A.A.G. Supplies is only directed against the 
veterinary service and its hospitals. Of these, he 
knew nothing from personal knowledge, any more 
than he did of the debility farms, nor did it form 
part of his duty. The duty of the supply depart- 
ment is to find the food, its subsequent utilisation 
lies with the General Officer in command. 

We do not observe, for instance, that unsuccess- 
ful military operations, involving the laying up, of 
hundreds of animals day by day are referred to by 
the Supply Authority, though for every animal laid 
up two had to be fed. He well knew the storm that 
this class of criticism would evoke; blame, how- 
ever, might be showered on the veterinary service, 
without anyone in authority being found interested 
in refuting it. At the beginning of the war the 
supply, transport and remount services were, as we 
have seen, under one head, yet we find nothing in 
the memorandum of the Supply and Transport 
authority on the waste of ammunition in the field, 
after all the trouble he had been put to in carting it 
there ; nevertheless, the waste was so great that it is 
a well-known fact that we kept the enemy partly or 
wholly supplied for months. Why, in the interests 
of the transport service, was not this useless waste 
of animal energy and waggon capacity referred.to ? 
Or, again, why did he not refer to the ineffective- 
ness of artillery fire early in the war,+ considering 
the trouble he had had in providing transport for 
thousands of shells? The answer, of course, is that 
it would at once have brought him into conflict 
with the military authorities, who would doubtless 
have informed him that when his criticism was 
desired it would be asked for. 

It is evident that the writer of this Memorandum 
made a special point before a Royal Commission of 
publicly criticising in adverse terms another branch 
of the service. He thereby not only exceeded his 
functions, but by going outside his knowledge and 





+ In the action at Diamond Hill, ‘‘R’’ Battery Horse 
Artillery fired 108 rounds and wounded one Boer gunner. 
‘*Times History,’’ Vol. iv., p. 281. 


training laid himself open to the suspicion of male- 
volence. t 
One final criticism for the period under review 
remains to be made on the Parliamentary Report 
of the Assist. Inspector of Remounts, and the Royal 
Commission Memorandum of the late Director of 
Transport and Supplies in South Africa. 
We have seen that at the beginning of the war the 
Transport, Remount and Supply Services were under 
one head (p. 114 e¢ seq.). It was for the Transport 
Service that the remount representative in Italy 
purchased 7300 mules, which arrived in Africa in 
November and December, 1899, but not a word 
enters into either of the above reports on the nearly 
3000 stallions forming part of the consignment (see 
this History, p. 14). Yet it was perfectly well 
known that the blunder caused serious delay to the 
transport arrangements, and that these animals, 
while undergoing castration, consumed forage for 
some weeks without giving any return. Here, indeed, 
was a legitimate subject for criticism from all three 
sides. The Remount Department in being penal- 
ised by having their accommodation blocked by 
animals which were temporarily useless to them ; 
the Supply branch in having to feed useless mouths ; 
the Transport department is being unable to obtain 
the promised animals from the Remount branch, at 
a moment when every nerve was being strained to 
find transport for the troops now assembling in the 
country. As if by tacit agreement, absolutely .no 
reference exists on this important public question in 
any of the above reports. 

The irresistible conclusion is that Remounts, 
Transport and Supply being at that time all 





t It is no part of this history to determine how far the 
Director of Supplies succeeded in the administration of his 
own affairs, and the matter would necessarily not be referred 
to by us but for the unwarrantable attitude he has volun- 
tarily assumed towards the Veterinary Service. It is well 
known that his contract for the supply of meat for the Afmy 
was not considered a financial success, and the rate was 
subsequently reduced. The matter was dealt with by the 
Royal Commission, and the Director of Army Contracts in 
his evidence, Q. 6413, stated ‘‘The meat contract is one that 
rather looks as if, perhaps, a little more economy might 
have been practised.’’ In point of fact, the Director of 
Supplies paid 11d. a pound for what was subsequently 
reduced by the War Office to 9d.; the cost of the material 
delivered from Australia, at base ports in South Africa, being 
34d. As the contract was for 4,000,000 lb., a sum of 
£33,300 was at stake, which would have sufficed to give 
every horse and mule with the Force under with Lord 
Roberts a daily hay ration of 10 Ibs. for a period of twenty- 
seven Gays even had the material cost £10 a ton. 

There was also a question of coal for hospitals, the local 
price for which was £5 10s. a ton; this price the D. of 8. 
objected to, and cabled home for 500 tons of household coal, 
which on arrival had disintegrated while passing through the 
tropics. In his evidence, the D. of 8. says, Q. 3500, ‘‘ when 
this coal came out I found that it was simply coal dust, and 
as it was useless I sold it for a few shillings ....”’ That 
loss would have helped pay for forage. : 

We may add that before this officer was relieved of his 
duties with Transport in February, 1900, and, as Director 
of Supplies in March of the same year, he was long enough 
in office to witness personally at Paardeberg and Bloemfon- 
tein the effect of starvation rations upon horses in the 
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members of one big family, any reference to such 
awkward questions was undesirable. ® 

It is very hard for a small service, with no friends, 
to exist when attacked in the open; it is doubly 
difficult when the weapon is employed in the 
dark. No one in the Veterinary Department saw 
the report of the Assist. Inspector of Remounts, 
until it was issued over two years later as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper. The attack also which was made 
through the medium of the Royal Commission 
could not be met, for, as we have already stated, 
p-1, not a single veterinary officer who served in 
the war was examined before it. 


Desinity Farms, 1899-1900. 


Scattered references have already been made to 
Debility Farms.¢ In connection with them we 
direct particular attention to Army Order 2 of 
30th January, 1900 (p.116), in which it is pre- 
scribed that horses requiring a rest shall be returned 
to a Remount Depot for this purpose, a matter 
in which the veterinary service was never consulted. 
Debility Farms must now receivé more extended 
notice. 

The war had not lasted more than a few weeks, 
when it became evident that some special provision 
would have to be made to receive the accumulation 
of war-worn animals requiring rest and food. The 
most natural arrangement to make was to turn them 
out on a farm, and in the first instance this was done 
near Cape Town, but it proved a failure: half of the 
500 animals so turned out were subsequently found 
either to be glandered, to have died, or were destroyed 
for various causes. Another scheme referred to at 
p. 49 of this history shows the difficulties attending 
on making provision for this class of case. Finally, 
it was determined to hire farms and run them with 
civil labour and military officers, the whole being 
under the control of the Remount Department. No 
doubt at first this scheme of administration appeared 
perfectly sound, but later on, with the unexpected 
pressure of work, it was impossible for this service 
to give the debility farms the close supervision 
which they required, and on which their full useful- 
ness was wholly dependent. The remount depart- 
ment, with the best intentions in the world, under- 
took more than it could properly manage, even 
had it understood the intricacies of farm-hiring, 
grazing and water-rights, shelter, character of herb- 
age (which varies enormously in the various 
districts), the acreage required per horse, and the 
management of large masses of animals. The 
ignorance of the bulk of its officers on any question 
relating to the management of horses was not only 





* The facts were khown in the War Office. Here is an 
extract from a letter, dated 12th Dec., 1899, from the 
Assistant Inspector of Remounts, South Africa, to the 
Remount Authorities at the War Office. ‘‘ About 40 per 
cent. of the Italians are stallions and are being cut.'’— 
Court of Enquiry on Army Remounts, Appendix F., p. 366, 

+ See pages 13, 20, 23, 41, 49, 59, 97, 118, 127, 


its own cry, but that of all outside their depart- 
ment. { 

When, therefore, it took over debility farms they 
had no conception of their difficulties nor any 
practical knowledge of their effective management. 

The underlying feature of the administration 
appears to have been based on the notion that all 
that was required was to collect the debilitated and 
war-worn, turn them out, and bring them up when 
fit. No organized machinery, it would appear, 
seemed necessary for a scheme of such simplicity, 
and when the mistake was discovered it was too 
late, for the whole question had then assumed 
gigantic proportions. The wisdom of turning the 
animals out is undoubted, though not because it 
saved food. The fact is they were unable to digest 
corn ; what they required was their natural diet of 
grass, until ,. action of the digestive 
canal was restored. They were then able to digest 
corn, provided it was boiled, until in due course they 
could be brought upon their ordinary diet. 

After the surrender of Bloemfontein, the feeding 
of the thousands of debilitated animals so far from 
the source of supply became a very serious matter, 
and this was the prime factor in engaging farms in 
Cape Colony for their reception. The sorting 
process undergone by this wastage of an army has 
already been described at p. 127. No animals were 
kept in the Free State which did not offer a reason- 
able prospect of recovery within one or two months, 
the balance being sent south to debility farms or for 
sale, and the hopeless cases destroyed. 

The authorities were fortunate in securing an 
excellent farm at Achtertang in Cape Oolony, 
bordering on the Orange River, and to this were 
sent the Modder River-Bloemfontein débris which 
were most likely to make an early recovery. Other 
farms were taken in connection with remount 
depots, which was a sad mistake, as it invited acci- 
dental, or, owing to ignorance, even deliberate mix- 
ing of the sick with the healthy. One farm situated 
near Port Elizabeth was an unfortunate selection, 
as neither grazing nor water were procurable in 
sufficient quantities. Further, the coast district is 
ufisuitable to horses. The farm ought to have 
been abandoned when the blunder was discovered, 
but this was not done. The place later on, together 
with the Remount Depot, became a hot-bed of 


t In the C. of E. Rem. Evid., p. 25, Major-General Maurice 
drew attention to the fact that an officer employed in 
connection with the Remount Department had published an 
attack upon it, in which he said :—‘‘ The Remount Depart- 
ment consists of officers who have no special qualification 
for the technical work they are called upon to supervise and 
execute. Even the slight recommendation of belonging to 
the Cavalry, or Horse or Field Artillery, is not insisted 
upon, for we find many of these gentlemen are recruited 
from the Infantry, Militia, Volunteer, and even from the 
Navy, without proof being required that they possess any 

uaintance with horses.”’ 

eneral Maurice, a member of the Court, asked the 
Inspector-General of Remounts the question, Is this true 
or not ? The answer was deferred at the request of General 
Truman’s council, and the matter subsequently seems to 





have been lost sight of. 
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disease. A farm was also taken at Dordrecht, where 
the debility cases were kept by themselves, but it 
was too far away for effective supervision. Stellen- 
bosch, as we have already seen, p. 20, received both 
remounts and debility cases. This does not exhaust 
the entire list of places wholly or temporarily 
occupied, but the weak points to which we have 
drawn attention were apparent in all. 

The farms, generally speaking, were quite in- 
adequate in number and size. In Africa a horse is 
allowed, according to the locality, from 10 to 15 
acres for grazing all the year round, no other food 
being given. Farms to carry 3000 horses were by 
no means an easy matter to secure. They had to 
be located in a good grazing district and not on 
scrub and bush; to possess a convenient and ample 
water supply, and be not too far away for military 
protection and administrative purposes. A number 
of small farms would have been better than a few 
large ones, and very early indeed it should have 
been clear that even a good grazing farm is such 
only during certain months of the year. The 
growth in the winter is small and innutritious, and 
on it stock practically starve. Evidently the 
problem of keeping horses without feeding them, 
which appeared to be the point arrived at by the 
Supply Department, could not be solved even by 
turning animals out to graze. All the farms had 
to be supplied with forage during the winter, and 
the poorer ones all the year round. They became, 
through want of system and overcrowding, great 
forage-wasting instead of forage-saving centres. 

Long before the year 1900 had expired, the 
Remount Department would have been very glad 
to have got rid of the incubus with which it had 
saddled itself: but with experience things should 
have improved. The overcrowding of animals, the 
bare grazing, shortage of water, the struggle for 
food, the waste of food thrown on the ground, all 
should have suggested more farms, mangers, and 
smaller collections of animals. It should, also, have 
been clear that supervision by officers free from all 
other duties was essential if the best results were 
to be obtained, for in feeding it is the master’s eye 
which secures all the success. 

The numbers on debility farms were increasing 
week by week. The supply coming into the line 
of communication was constant; every remount 
officer there made it a point to push on his collection 
to someone else, in the hope that it would finally 
arrive at bedrock. In this journey by train there 
was the indiscriminate mixing of cases of glanders 
and mange with the healthy; these were again mixed 
with other horses on arriving at their destination, 
and so the process went on. 

By December these farms, now widely scattered, 
contained some thousands of horses. As early as 
July, 1900, the one at Achtertang contained 1600 
animals, of which 700 were affected with mange; 
a little later, the farm near Queenstown contained 
between two and three thousand “ debilitates ”’ ; 











Dordrecht contained 1200 animals, all affected with 
mange. Stellenbosch, like Natal, had from the first 
mixed up in the one depot the war-worn and 
remounts; no less than 400 cases of glanders 
occurred in this depot between Oct., 1899, and Nov., 
1900. All did not, of course, occur in debility 
horses, but the large majority did. In the same 
place and in the same time no fewer than 1200 
cases of mange had occurred, nearly all being in 
war-worn animals. Besides the farms in Cape 
Colony there were others in the Free State, in 
Northern Natal, in Pretoria, and before the end of 
the year at Johannesburg. 

In spite of their inherent defects the farms were 
useful; the fittest animals survived, the strongest 
obtained the lion’s share of the grazing and hand- 
feeding, and when sufficient time had elapsed to 
allow of recovery some 3000 horses a month went 
back to the fighting line, though probably these do 
not represent one half of the number originally 
received. 

The farms required a constant veterinary over- 
hauling in order to eliminate contagious cases, while 
their management should have been entrusted only 
to young energetic men with a capacity for learning, 
and capable of acquiring knowledge. But such men 
would not be satisfied to be on a farm when more 
active work was available at the front, and it is un- 
fortunate that many of the officers supplied to the 
Assist. Inspector of Remounts were misfits,+ and 
their ignorance of any portion of the duties with 
which that Department was saddled could only be 
described as colossal. 

On one of the purely grazing farms the Command- 
ing officer had no idea of the number of animals in 
his care, nor how many were horses or mules. He 
had not looked through his stock for weeks, and in 
consequence had large numbers which ought to 
have been sent to the nearest remount depot for 
issue. This was not an exceptional case. The 
Assist. Inspector Remounts, writing of another 
depot to the Inspector-General of Remounts at the 
War Office, } under date 17th January, 1901, says, 

** It will give a chance of getting on with his sorting 
of the 5000 cobs he shows unfit on his state. I know 3000 
of them at least are alright, and only want catching and 
shoeing, but he will not and cannot bustle."’ 

If the military arrangements for the care of 
animals on these farms were bad the veterinary 
arrangements were worse. The Assist. Inspector 
of Remounts had a veterinary adviser with a staff 
under him. It is at once admitted that the staff 
was not only inadequate for effective remount duty, 
let alone the addition of the farms, but was mainly 
without experience of any kind in military matters. 








+ Extract from letter to Inspector-General of Remounts, 
War Office, from the Officer in charge Remounts, South 
Africa, dated 8th February, 1900. C. of E. Rem. Appendix F. 

* * * - a 


‘*T am only given officers that other people do not want, 


- | chiefly so with the exception of —, —, —, and commanding 


depots. 





* See footnote p. 29. 


t See C. of E. Rem., Appendix F., p, 367, 
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Farm expansion occurred at a far greater rate than 
veterinary personnel arrived in the country or could 
be engaged ; even then only a proportion could be 
given to the remount service, who, through their 
high-handed action in previously commandeering 
veterinary personnel and assuming control over it, 
had done their best to destroy sympathetic as apart 
from official co-operation. The remount service had 
rendered itself responsible for the collection of the 
war-worn animal, and the numbers on the debility 
farms rose by leaps and bounds. The veterinary 
service was responsible for inspection and prescribing 
isolation ; no facilities for either of these existed at 
the moment they were most valuable, z.e., before the 
animals entered the farm. A train, for instance, 
would arrive with, say, three hundred or more 
horses ; the trucks had to be rapidly emptied and at 
once liberated for supplies or other purposes. The 
debility cases were taken out, probably not a single 
head collar existed among the whole lot of horses. 
They were held in a “bunch” by a few natives and 
conducted to the farm, turned in and the process 
ended. What was required was an isolation and 
inspection centre for all animals arriving from the 
front, in which the preliminary sorting of the diseased 
and apparently healthy could be made. The whole 
of the horses on the farm should have been submit- 
ted to regular periodical veterinary inspection. 
But there was neither time nor staff for the efficient 
carrying out of this extremely important duty, and 
the absence of organization, failed to make the 
best and the most of available material. The other 
side of the medal shows that probably at the very 
time the train load of “ debilitates” arrived, every 
member of the remount staff had been working day 
and night, preparing the next draft for the front. 
These were busy times; the constant pressure of 
purely remount operations never relaxed for a single 
day, and no doubt it was always felt that the work 
connected with remounts was of greater importance 
than overhauling a train load of “ debilitates ” from 
the front. 

There was a civil veterinary surgeon on each 
farm, but he required instruction and guidance. 
Few were able to adjust themselves to the diffi- 
culties of their surroundings, and apparently none 
able to organise a scheme for methodical inspection 
and isolation ; nor had they the control of the all- 
important labour, without which the collection of 
horses for inspection was impossible. 

We fully appreciate the difficulties of the veteri- 
nary administration of debility farms, some of them 
situated hundreds of miles apart, but the story to 
be unfolded in 1901 is so terrible that it must be 
met by the utmost frankness, with the object of 
providing against such a disaster in any future 
campaign. The result of the condition of affairs 
above described will be dealt with in Part Il. 

It is necessary to enquire how it came to pass 
that animals known to be affected with mange and 
other contagious diseases found their way on to 
debility farms. In this matter the veterinary 
service cannot be held responsible; probably a very 


small proportion of the total number of war-worn 
horses sent to the remount department by columns 
were ever seen by a veterinary officer. It was the 
commanding officer who sent his batches of unfit to 
remounts, demanding other animals in their place. 
Again, willing or unwilling, the veterinary service 
had to hand over animals from the hospitals in the 
Free State and Transvaal in order to reduce 
numbers. In July, 1900, an order was issued that 
all sick animals requiring a month's rest were to 
be sent to the remount department; others requiring 
a longer period were to go south to Cape Colony 
and be sold. We cannot acquit the remount depart- 
ment of instigating this order, for there was a 
constant struggle to get hold of the cases in veteri- 
nary hospitals, as may be seen in the following 
extract from a private letter written from Johannes- 
burg on 17th January, 1901, by the Assist. Inspector 
of Remounts, §.A., to the Inspector General of 
Remounts, War Office, and published in Appendix F 
of the C. of E. Rem. :— 

‘* ____* ig here in the Veterinary Hospital in our valley ; 
he has about 4000 horses, quite one third of which we could 
do with and handle much better than he can, but he will 
not part with more than 20 to 50 daily.’’ 


We shall see in Part II. how lightly the Remount 
Department thought of mange, and sneered at the 
diagnosis of glanders, so that the risk of infecting 
their farms and depots never, in spite of warning, 
appears to have been taken ction . What they 
wanted were the horses from hospital; the Army 
Order quoted at p. 116, and that referred to above, 
shows their attitude in this matter, and their anxiety 
to get rid of useless mouths by sending all tempo- 
rarily unfit animals south. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties described, 
some better effort should have been made to inspect 
these animals on the various farms, and eliminate 
those suffering from contagious and infections 
disease. For this defect, the remount veterinary 
service, in spite of the manner in which it was 
handicapped, must be held responsible. 


Sates oF War-Worn Animatzs, 1899-1900. 


We have stated elsewhere that a new horse 
appeared to be the Army panacea for meeting 
casualties, and new horses meant getting rid of 
the war-worn in order to keep down the forage 
bill and that for attendants. The new horse, as we 
know, only led to further wastage, and so readily 
available was the supply that it actually, as all 
experience showed, increased the waste and dimin- 
ished the efficiency. The moral obligation of look- 
ing after an animal is neglected when it can be 
changed to-morrow ! 

Very early in the war the remount department 
began to sell the unfit and tired. Many Soatende 
were sent for sale after the Bloemfontein operations, 
and as we saw in the last section the order for sale 
was repeated in July. Altogether some 9000 








* Left blank in the original. 
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horses and 200 mules were sold during 1900. Any- 
one with experience of these matters knows how 
easily mistakes may be made even with due care 
and attention, but in the hurry and bustle of a 
campaign when a glance of the eye has to take the 
place of methodical inspection, nothing is easier 
than for useful as well as useless horses to be sold; 
that is to say, horses which with a short rest would 
have made such marked improvement that to sell is 
to waste. Useful horses were sold and found their 
way into the hands of the enemy; to prevent this 
recurring they were sold at base ports and found 
their way into wrong hands. The low-class dealer 
became greatly in evidence, and the scandal of the 
sales in Cape fon in 1900 found expression in the 
Cape Times, and led to their being stopped, at least 
temporarily, for as we shall see in Part II. sales 
again took place in 1901. However, for the time 
being they were stopped by an Army Order issued 
on 6th Sept., 1900, which directed that if the 
animals were not likely to be fit for work again, or 
it was impossible to rest and feed them, they were 
to be destroyed. A few days later it was found 
necessary to issue an order that the sale of animals 
to inhabitants by the troops was illegal! a 
from the cruelty attendant on sales, these also had 
the effect of spreading disease, and therefore caused 
the veterinary service of the Civil Government of 
the Cape considerable anxiety. We contend that 
these sales were wrong, both in principle and 
practice, and led to the waste of horses which with 
care would have come forward again for military 
service; the solution of the problem lay in the 

roper organization of and increase in the numbers 
of debility farms. These animals on recovery 
would then have been far more valuable than a 
newly imported horse. 


STATISTICAL ENQUIRY, 
1899-1900. 


We know with considerable accuracy the number 
of animals from oversea which entered South 
Africa, but their subsequent disposal is guess work. 
We have an incomplete knowledge of the number 
of animals belonging to the country which were 
utilized, though we know the number actually paid 
for. In addition to these, vast numbers were 
picked up on the veldt, of which very incomplete 
records exist. This latter question, however, is not 
of importance during the period under review, but 
assumes vast proportions in subsequent years. The 
whole campaign was one great rush from start to 
finish, it was not indeed until the war had lasted 
five months that any order was issued regarding 
casualty returns of animals. The question had not 


been thought out in peace, and the matter had to 
be introduced during the pressure of active opera- 
tions, when it is safe to say not half of the units 

ever saw orders issued from Headquarters. 
mount Department assumed the responsi- 


The 





bility of collecting casualty returns, the veterinary 
service continuing to collect those dealing with 
disease and injury. In regard to the latter, only a 
small proportion of the veterinary staff bad any 
knowledge of the statistical information required, 
or how to set to work to obtain it. One return, 
drawn up by the D.G., A.V.S., on the breaking out 
of hostilities, was a “‘ marching report,” showing the 
number of animals taking part, the distance travelled 
and casualties. It was, however, rarely rendered 
excepting by officers of the regular service, and even 
with these, owing to the absence of forms, and the 
irregularities of postal communication, only very 
incomplete information was obtained on a question 
of the highest practical importance. There is one 
marked exception, and that was in the Cavalry 
Division under General French. So long as this 
existed as a separate command, the most complete 
and valuable information was furnished by his 
§.V.O., Captain Blenkinsop, D.S.O., whose figures 
of the wear and tear from Modder River in February, 
1900, to Pretoria in December, 1900, form the 
statistical basis of this history so far as the Cavalry 
is concerned. 


The following gives the various Army Orders 
published during 1900® ‘ing on the question of 
statistics :— Toe 

On 18th February, 1900, a weekly return was 
directed to be furnished showing the number of 
horses and mules in each command. 


On 8th March, 1900, an Army Order was pub- 
lished directing a casualty return of horses to be 
rendered after an engagement, showing the number 
killed, wounded, died from exhaustion, died from 
other causes (specifying their nature), and number 
unfit for duty. 

On 30th April, 1900, an Army Order was pub- 
lished directing the ‘‘ Regimental Return ”’ of horses 
and the “ state of horses and mules” to be furnished 
monthly to the War Office. The furnishing of this 
return was a mistake in view of the Order next to 
be quoted. On service there is very little time for 
this class of work, and the fewer returns the better, 


On 8th and 10th September, 1900, an Army 
Order was published directing ‘animal accounts” 
to be rendered monthly to A.I. Remounts. These 
accounts were to show the strength in animals at 
the beginning of the period covered by the return ; 
the number of remounts received during the month ; 
the number of horses which during the month had 
died, been killed, lost, left in charge of inhabitants, 
transferred, or returned to the Remount Depdt, and 
the number of animals in hand at the end of the 
month. This Order was republished three times 
during 1901, so great was the difficulty in obtaining 
information from units. 

The “Animal Account” was a valuable and 
necessary return of the wear and tear in the Field ; 
but probably not half the units in the Army 
furnished it. 
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There are several official tables published dealing 
with the supply of horses. They have to be read 
with care; some of the most important only deal 
with remounts supplied by the War Office, and 
take no notice of the horses actually in possession 
of the troops on mobilization ; nor do they include 
the horses of the Colonial contingents, nor part of 
those supplied to the Yeomanry. Only two of the 
official tables correspond in expressing the informa- 
tion on the January to December basis, and these 
do not agree in totals. Other tables adopt the 
official year 1st April to 31st March, others the 
financial year 1st October to 30th September, so 
that a comparison between them is rendered im- 
possible. It will be well to identify the existing 
tables. 

The earliest information is contained in Parlia- 
mentary Paper Cd. 963, 1902.° It gives the 
number of animals obtained in South Africa before 
and after the declaration of hostilities up to June, 
1900, also the number accompanying the troops, 
and the oversea remounts. The various classes, 
draught, cavalry, cobs and mules, are shown month 
by month, but the table is six months short of the 
year, and is therefore too limited for general pur- 
poses. In the same Parliamentary Paper is a table 
showing the number of sand mules shipped 
as remounts anly, and tk: .ss at sea. This infor- 
mation covers the period 1599-1901. 

Under the instructions of the Secretary of State, 
a paper was prepared on 31st January, 1902, show- 
ing month by month for the years 1900 and 1901 
the number of horses sent with the troops from 
home, India, or accompanying Colonial contingents, 
and the number of remounts (horses only) from 
abroad sent to South Africa. This paper presented 
to Parliament bears the number Cd. 884. 

In August, 1902, a Parliamentary Blue Book 
dealing with the Court of Enquiry into the Admin- 
istration of the Remount Department was published. 
This contains a large amount of information on the 
supply of horses, from figures furnished by the 
Inspector General of Remounts. ‘The supply of 
horses and mules is given month by month in 
Appendix B from October, 1899, to January, 1902, 
arranged on the January to December basis. It 
does not deal with the first supply of horses to the 
Yeomanry, nor with those accompanying troops, 
regular or oversea Colonials, nor with remounts 
obtained in South Africa. 

In July, 1903, the Parliamentary Blue Book 
containing the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the War in South Africa was published. The 
supply of horses is dealt with in two Appendices. 
Appendix 33, Table 14, p. 233, shows the number 
of horses and mules sent to South Africa during the 
period October, 1899; to June, 1902, both with the 
troops, from Home, India, and the Colonies, and as 
remounts. The period selected for expressing the 
facts is from 1st October to 30th September. No 


* Army (Remounts) Reports, Statistical Tables, etc., South 
Africa, 








reference occurs in this table to remounts obtained 
in South Africa. 

In the same report, a table, Appendix 38, p. 258, 
shows the number of all solanels procured from 
every source for the period 1899-1902. It includes 
those accompanying units, Regular, Yeomanry and 
Colonial, also the number of remounts abated 
in each country, and the numbers lost at sea. This 
information covers en bloc the whole period of the 
war, and by showing the total number of animals 
supplied from every source, and the numbers remain- 
ing alive on 31st May, 1902, or landed after that 
date, we are placed in possession of the essential 
facts of the total number of animals purchased 
which from all causes disappeared. From these data 
we can calculate the horse and mule loss for the 
two-and-a-half years of the campaign. It does not 
show how this loss is divided by periods, .e., whether 
the loss was greater in some years than in others, 
but it tells us the essential fact of the percentage 
of horses and mules which disappeared during the 
whole period of the campaign. It is marred by one 
fault only, it includes the deaths and destructions 
occurring in the countries of purchase: as to what 
this total amounts to we have no exact knowledge, 
so that this loss cannot be deducted from that occur- 
ring in Africa. It would naturally be a much lower 
death rate than that at the seat of war. Though 
the effect of having to combine the two death rates 
will vitiate the figures for South Africa by rendering 
them a little too low, we have determined, never- 
theless, in the absence of anything more reliable, to 
use these figures as a basis for all future calculations. 
We have not, however, included in the losses at the 
seat of war those occurring on the sea, or animals 
in England, Canada and New Zealand that were 
purchased but still there at the time peace was 
proclaimed. 

Subject to the above provisions, the general horse 
losses for the entire war amounted to 66°8872 %, 
the mule losses 35°3751%. These percentages 
form the basis of our estimate of the total numbers 
of animals which disappeared year by year. 

A further Appendix, 38a, p. 259, shows the 
number of horses and mules purchased as remounts 
from Oct., 1899-June, 1902. The information is 
based on the official year, lst April to 31st March, 
and is given for each country. It does not include 
the horses accompanying the troops, nor the first 
lot obtained for Yeomanry, but does include those 
purchased in South Africa. 

Summarising these facts, there are official tables 
arranged on the ordinary January to December 
basis, others on 1st April to 3lst March basis, and 
again, others on Ist October to 30th September 
basis. Some deal with troops from all sources and 
remounts, some with remounts only. It has been 
a matter of the utmost difficulty to extract the 
essential facts from a veritable wealth of material, 
mainly for the reason that no definite thread of 
statistical expression runs through the somewhat 
tangled skein. 
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The Report written by the Remount Department 
after the war has, unfortunately, never been 
published. It is a most interesting document. In 
it are statistical tables of income and expenditure of 
horses, but all these labour under the great dis- 
advantage of unaccountable deficiencies, amounting 
to as much as 30,000 animals in a year ! 

It must further be remembered that all the 
official returns of oversea remounts and horses 
embarking with troops is based on the numbers 
actually placed on board, so that a deduction for 
those lost at sea must be made. Fortunately those 
numbers are known with accuracy. Another point 
to bear in mind in connection with the numbers 
from January to December is that remounts 
purchased in December would not be in South 
Africa until January, so that in estimating annual 
increments, those on the sea on 31st December have 
to be excluded. 

Under no circumstances can the tables now to be 
presented, or those to follow for subsequent years, 
be accepted as rigidly exact: they are a very close 
approximation to the truth of the number of animals 
brought into the country at each period, but where 
losses for a definite period are concerned they are 
probably somewhat wide of the truth, for the reason 
that these have had to be computed. On the other 
hand, the total loss of purchased animals for the 
entire period of the campaign, a subject not at 
present being considered, is very close to the truth. 


Before looking at the tables it will be interesting 


to learn the percentage of total loss, i.e., both dead |- 


and temporary expected by the War Office.* It is 
given in C. of E. Rem., Q. 4642, p. 151. The 
Quartermaster General there says in evidence that 
the General Officer Commanding South Africa 
estimated on 12th Nov., 1899, that his requirements 
in horses would be 5% a month. This 5% was to 
meet loss of every kind, including temporary, which 
of course has to be filled up if troops are to be kept 
at a point approximating war strength. This 5% 
was in reality an old War Office estimate, and 
had not been revised in accordance with later 
investigations of the loss of animals in war, ¢ which 
had placed the percentage of loss from all causes 
at 8% per month. The war in South Africa pro- 
duced a monthly dead loss of 5-583 % for all horses, 
and 2°947% for mules, while the temporary loss in 
the Field was, in addition, 19-417 % for horses, that 
for mules being unknown. The total inefficiency 
among the troops in the Field amounted therefore 
to 25% a month, but if calculated on the entire 
horse population, a large part of which was in the 
remount depots, it would naturally be less. 





* By dead loss is understood that due to deaths, destruc- 
tions, captures, straying and casting; by temporary loss 
that due to sickness or injury. Taken together these form 
the total loss. : 

t See ‘*The Loss of Horses in War,’’ Vetry.-Captain 
F. Smith, A.V.D.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, Vol. xxvim., 1894. 








TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF HoRSES AND 
MULES SUPPLIED FROM ALL SOURCES, Ist OCTOBER, 
1899, ro 3lst DecemsBer, 1900. 


OcToBER TO DEcEMBER, 1899. 























With Troops. Horses. Mules. 
From the United Kingdom 8907 — 
» India 2270 — 
» Colonies 1074 — 
Remounts from Oversea 6240 18,595 
» Obtained in South Africa 6688 7779 
25,179 26,374 
After deducting loss at sea, 
Totals received 24,532 25,909 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1900. 
With Troops. Horses. Mules. 
From the United Kingdom 11,934 —- 
»  Lndia 1754 —_ 
» the Colonies 10,227 — 
Remounts from Oversea 78,100 49,884 
» Obtained in South Africa 47,531 10,746 
149,546 60,630 
After deducting loss at sea 145,976 59,383 
After deducting those still 
at sea in December 6000 3000 
139,976 56,383 
Horses. Mules, 
Total supplied between Oct., 
1899, and December, 1900, in 
round numbers - - 164,500 82,300 





It is obvious that the losses during this period 
could be at once ascertained if the number of 
animals alive on 1st January, 1901, were known 
with any degree of accuracy. This is not the case. 
There is no table showing the number of survivors 
at any given period. At one time we had hoped to 
obtain the information from a table handed in by 
Lord Kitchener to the R.C., and printed by it, 
Appendix 34, p. 240. This table shows the state of 
supplies month by month throughout the war, and 
the number of animals for which forage was 
required, but the horses and mules are not differ- 
entiated. Further, the return is an estimate of 
probable requirements, and the numbers given are 
only a guess of what might exist two or three 
months later. Had this return been correct, it 
would have settled the loss for any period of the 
war, but after working with it for some time it had 
to be discarded. 

We are therefore compelled to adopt the standard 
rate of dead loss referred to at p. 141, i.e, 67% 
(nearly) for horses, and 35°37% for mules, This 
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gives the following losses for the fifte:n months 
Oct., 1899, to Dec., 1900. 

Horses 110,028 

Mules 29,113 


Let it be clearly understood these numbers repre- 
sent the dead loss—deaths, destructions, captures, 
straying, and casting ; they do not cover sickness, 
injury or debility, which represent the temporary 
loss. 

The loss of oxen was also excessive, but the only 
record of it is that given by Colonel Sir W. D. 
Richardson, Deputy Adjutant-General for Supplies 
and Transport during the first phase of the war. In 
his evidence before the Royal Commission in reply 
to Q. 3391, Evd., Vol. 1., p. 139, he says:—“ My 
recollection is that during the first fifteen months 
of the war some 150,000 trek oxen had been em- 
ployed in military transport service in South Africa; 
of these over 70,000 had either died from exhaust- 
ion, been killed or captured by the enemy, or had 
otherwise become inefficient through the waste 
incidental to military operations.” The loss is 
therefore 46°6%. 

In all the operations carried out by the Cavalry 
Division under General French, it bas been possible, 
thanks, as we have said, to his S.V.O., to obtain the 
most valuable statistical data as regards unit losses. 
No such information is forthcoming in connection 
with the very heavy losses in the Mounted Infantry, 
and seldom in those Cavalry Brigades working 
away from their Divisional General. There is, how- 
ever, one exception, t.e., the Third Cavalry Brigade, 
for which very careful returns were kept by Lieut. 
(now Major) F. W. Hunt, for the period June, July 
and August, 1900, and embrace all operations in 
which the Brigade took part from 8th June to the 
3rd September. The table affords invaluable in- 
sight into wastage in war, and is the only one of its 
kind known to exist. Before giving the losses, it is 
well to recount the operations occurring during this 

riod. They comprise the action at Diamond 

ill, the march to Heidelberg, thence with Hunter 
into the Free State to Bethlehem ; the march to 
Heilbron ; the chase after De Wet from start to 
finish ; the relief of the Elands River Garrison ; the 
march to Zeerust, and the disastrous return march 
to er The distance travelled was 1400 
miles, to which at least 50% should be added for 
the extra ground covered by Cavalry. 

The Third Cavalry Brigade consisted of the 9th, 
16th and 17th Lancers, and “R” Battery, R.H.A. 
The average loss of each regiment per month, in- 
cluding sick, was, 9th Lancers, 67:7 %; 16th Lancers, 
69°3%; 17th Lancers, 86°2%. During the same 
period, half the 9th Lancers were remounted, one- 
third of the 16th Lancers, and more than half of 
the 17th Lancers. The latter regiment, indeed, 
between 20th June and 13th October received no 
less than 425 horses. As the period covered in the 
return is three months, it may be accepted that 
these figures are a fair criterion of the losses incurred 
by other units. In the appendix, p. 145, a detailed 
table of the wear and tear, including a record of the 





sore backs will be found. It wiil be observed how 
few of the casualties are due to fire. 


As an example of the loss which may occur even 
when no encounter with the enemy takes place, we 
may select the same Cavalry Brigade when forming 

rt of the force which accompanied Hunter to 

thaville (see p. 109). The casualties occurred 
between October 16 and 26. 
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The same Brigade marched from Kroonstadt to 
Bloemfontein vid Ventersburg and Winburg be- 
tween Oct. 27 and Nov. 10, a distance of 160 miles 
(p. 109). The following were the casualties, of 
which the enemy inflicted none. 


Died or 


be 

> or Destroyed 
Total 

& Casualties 


Ose 


267 


co Percentage 
= of loss in 
© 15 days. 


~3 Sent to 


8 © Hospital 


9th Lancers 
16th Lancers 236 92 
17th Lancers 144 26 76 102 45:0 


Nor were the slower moving columns, engaged 
— on police duty, much less wasteful. 

etween Aug. 1 and Sept. 2, a small column under 
C. Knox had a dead loss of 10 per cent, and a total 
loss of 23 per cent. among its sedi and a dead 
loss of 7 per cent. and a total loss of 7.7 per cent. 
among its mules. 

In a private letter to the Inspector-General of 
Remounts, War Office, written by the Assistant- 
Inspector of Remounts, South Africa, and quoted 
in C. of E. Rem., Appendix F., we find several 
references to wastage. Under date Feb. 8, 1900, 
he says, “The M.I. get through ponies at a fearful 
rate, colonial corps especially—15 per cent. has 
been the average per month so far.” 

On May 13, 1900, he says, “I think the return 
of horses issued to at Bloemfontein will 
astonish Parliament. It is accurate and compiled 
from the Depdt books. . . . no one in their wildest 
flights of fancy ever imagined that half the force 
would be dismounted in a fortnight. See Pocket 
Book, 60 per cent. per annum, and Franco-German 
War 100 per cent. per annum. At our present rate 
we shall run to about 300 per cent. per annum, I 
expect, or more.”’ 

When this letter was written the Assistant 
Inspector of Remounts knew that Colonel Rayment 
had foretold the destruction of these animals from 
starvation; this will dismount any force in a fort- 
night. 

Though the army had been remounted at Bloem- 
fontein, and again partly at Kroonstad, the General 
Officer on the line of communication cabled to the 
War Office on Aug. 17, 1900, for more horses, and 
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stated that since July 1 he had issued 13,000 horses 
and 2,500 mules, and that the supplies in hand would 
barely meet the requirements for September.* 
These issues were to the Cape Army only. In the 
same Parliamentary Paper, under date Dec. 27, 
1900, the monthly wastage in horses is given at 
25 per cent.; that includes not only deaths and 
destructions, but sickness and general inefficiency. 
The case recorded on p. 128 of 300 remount horses 
out of a total of 500, being killed in less than three 
weeks from exhaustion, is an authentic example of 
severe loss; one of many which occurred during 
the campaign. 

The following Army Orders published during 
1900, show that the Commander-in-Chief was fully 
alive to the unnecessary wear and tear to which 
the animals with the Army were exposed, and that 
every endeavour was made by him to control neg- 
lect, indifference and inhumanity. It is certainly 
no tribute to a nation that has led the way in the 

revention of cruelty to animals, to find that the 
issue of such orders was ever considered neces- 
sary. That cruelty and waste must occur in war 
is undoubted; it is a very rough and savage game 
in which, while men are engaged in killing each 
other, the finer instincts are for the time inhibited. 
But no such feelings should render us insensible to 
the sufferings of the willing slaves who are im- 
ported into the quarrel and are yet apart from it, 
nor render us less anxious to do the best for them 
that the circumstances of the moment permit. 

The references we shall give to the dates of the 
Army Orders show the solicitude of Lord Roberts 
for the welfare and care of the animals of his armies, 
and the frequency with which orders were repeated 
demonstrates the small effect they produced. 
When we come to deal with those of 1901, we 
shall point out that certain orders bearing on these 
questions were directed to be read out to the troops 
at least once a fortnight ! 

The whole question of horse management will 
be considered in Part III., it is a large subject and 
can only be dealt with separately. What we are 
doing here is showing the measures adopted in an 
attempt to control useless wear and tear, and to 
inculcate humanity and consideration. 

Within a fortnight of his arrival in South 
Africa, Lord Roberts issued a circular memorandum 
informing the artillery of the difficulty of replacing 
their horses in the campaign, and that if they 
considered their animals were being unduly worked 
as regards pace or distance, it was their duty to 
represent the matter to the commander of the 
column. In the same circular the cavalry were 
urged to save their horses as much as possible, 
that men should dismount on every available 
opportunity, and the greatest care and attention 
be paid to the feeding of the horses. On April 11 
this order was republished, in consequence of the 
condition of the animals at Bloemfontein, and the 
text is reproduced on p. 54. 


*Cd. 963, p. 44. 








On Feb. 5, 1900, another most important circular 
dealt with the possible reduction in weight to be 
carried by the cavalry, and gave an example of the 
impedimenta which might be carried elsewhere 
than on the horse, thereby materially reducing the 
load on the animal’s back. The question of feeding 
was also again referred to. 

On Feb. 9, 1900, an Army Order was published 
directing attention to the pace at which mule trans- 
port should proceed, and was fixed not to exceed 
four miles an hour. ‘“ The efficiency of the Trans- 
port, which is of the greatest importance, depends 
on a strict observance of this rule.” A few 
days later, February 27, attention was again 
called to the question of pace, and Provost Mar- 
shals directed to arrest and bring forward for 
punishment those who infringed it. 

On March 8, 1900, an Army Order was published 
drawing the attention of all general and other 
officers to the inhuman practice of flogging mules 
and oxen resorted to by native drivers, and direct- 
ing the latter be punished. 


On April 11, 1900, the same question of cruel 
flogging and pace was again dealt with. Attention 
was also drawn to the weight of personal baggage 
carried, and orders issued that before the advance 
from Bloemfontein it was to be examined and 
weighed, in order to prevent overloading. The 
feeding, watering, and grazing of mules was also 
dealt with in this order. 

On April 5, 1900, the question of personal bag- 
gage accompanying troops was again the subject of 
an Army Order, and the breaking down of waggons 
attributed to excessive loads. Again on April 25, 
1900, attention was drawn to the mule transport 
being overworked, and Lord Roberts finally had to 
prescribe the only duty which it was in the future 
to perform, in order to secure the needful rest of 
the animals before the final advance from Bloem- 
fontein. 

On June 20, 1900, an Army Order sanctioned £5 
a month to be expended in prizes to Mule Trans- 
port Companies for drivers taking the best care of 
their mules. 

On July 7, 1900, sums varying from £3 to £la 
month were authorised for prizes among drivers of 
mules in Ammunition Columns. At the end of the 
year prizes were extended to drivers of oxen. 

On Oct. 15, 1900, an Army Order was published 
dealing with the unnecessary wear and tear on 
animals caused by reckless driving and aimless 
galloping in spite of constant orders on the sub- 
ject. 

On Dec. 24, 1900, an Army Order was published 
drawing attention to the heavy casualties among 
draught oxen, and directing that steps be taken, by 
observing the rules for marching and grazing, to 
reduce these losses. A few days later it was notified 
by Army Order of Jan. 5, 1901, that the loss of 
oxen by neglect of ordinary precautions would not 
in future be replaced at the public cost. 
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The history of the first phase of the war has now 
come to a close. ll the features essential to a 
clear understanding of the various facts connected 
with the animals of the Army, have been related 
in sufficient detail to enable an estimate to be 
formed of the work required from them, the con- 
ditions under which this was enforced, and the re- 
sulting loss. We do not propose here to enter into 
the question of disease, this will be taken, together 
with other subjects, for the whole period of the 





war in Part I11., as will also the important ques- 
tion of horse-mastership, i.e., the care of animals 
in the field, including the extremely important 
matter of sore backs and their prevention. Re- 
garding disease, it suffices to say that, by the end 
of 1900, excluding exhaustion and starvation, the 
sick list was made up of contagious diseases and 
surgical cases. The Army was riddled with 
glanders, while mange cases existed by thousands. 





APPENDIX. 


3rp CAVALRY BRIGADE. (See p. 143.) 


JUNE, 


1900. 





Killed 
in 
Action. 


Strength 
at date of Remounts 
Marching. received. 


Sent 
Aban- 
Died. Destroyed. doned. 


Sore 
Backs. 


to 
Hospital. 





1 
14 


234 133 
330 3 
260 79 


9th Lancers 
16th 
17th 


” 


” 


8 27 
8 46 
1 92 


85 
88 





134 60 


“R” Battery 


5 19 58 





Total, Cavalry only 824 215 15 


17 165 306 





Brigade Loss 


70°3 per cent. 


JULY. 
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PART II. 


THE GUERILLA WAR, 


JANUARY, I90I—MAy, 1902. 


i |man on a horse had long been recognised. The 
ev iatre neaiat infantry were about to enjoy the long rest they had 
Tue GueritLa War began shortly before Lord richly earned, for though they still found here and 
Roberts gave up the command in South Africa.|there a place in columns, their position naturally 
The distinctive operations which marked its advent | fell in all subsequent operations to the lines of com- 
have already been considered, chiefly, however, in| munication, which in addition to that of the rail- 
connection with De Wet’s attempt to enter Cape | way, was later on to be extended to the extensive 
Colony in November and December, 1900. We) network of wire fences and block houses, with 
now know that the latter, and all the subsequent which the area of hostilities was finally to be 
operations, were the outcome of the meeting in | honeycombed. 
the Transvaal of President Steyn with General} The war in future was to be one of columns of 
Botha—where the plan of future campaign was | mounted forces, and owing to the loss by the enemy 
decided upon. The scheme of invading Cape of their artillery the number of guns with these 
Colony was stimulated by the general optimism of | were considerably reduced. The transport under- 
the enemy, The war had already been proclaimed went a modification; no column could, of course, 
at an end, and that in consequence only roving|move without some kind of transport, but rigid 
bands required to be dealt with. The Army, it} measures were taken to ensure that bare necessities 
was stated by the Government, was to be reduced only were carried, It was a long time before this 
to one half by the end of 1900, and to one quarter |came into operation, during which the pendulum 
during the first month of 1901. The departure of | had been all the other way, and unauthorised trans- 
Lord Roberts and others in high command was a | port, to an extent which would hardly be believed, 
confirmation of this view ; the termination of the | dogged the movements of columns and increased 
year’s service of a very large number of colonial | the drain on the supplies. 
troops, some of which had already been disbanded; The blockhouse system was introduced during 
and others promised immediate relief, consolidatedit.| 1901. At first it only applied to the lines of rail. 
The Army generally was tired. For months | In June the first cross-country line was laid, run- 
everyone had been working at high pressure, and |ning across a part of the Eastern Transvaal. In 
the official optimism which now prevailed promised | July another line was laid ; this was in the Western 
early relief, and consequently led, far too frequently, |Transvaal; by November the system was being 
to carelessness and indifference in taking ordinary | adopted on a large scale to portions of the Free 
precautions. No better time could have been | State and Transvaal. We shall see the bearing of 
selected by the Republican authorities to indicate|this on the subsequent operations, for it facilitated 
that the war was far from over, and it was not|enormously the question of supplies, reduced the 
many days from the time Lord Kitchener assumed | wastage of transport animals, and permitted the 
command, before they exhibited evidence of the | troops to keep longer in the field. Moreover, the 
tenacity and dogged determination of a virile, | change in tactics brought about by the fencing 
proud, and intensely patriotic nation, sorely stricken |system gave the horses steadier though longer 
but by no means beaten, while these recrudescences | work. It was not, however, until the last two 
were marked by a boldness in their schemes hitherto | months of 1901 that the system was fully intro- 
unknown. | duced, so that its beneficial effects, so far as the 
It will facilitate a better understanding of the | animals were concerned was more evident in 1902. 
long campaign now about to begin if we look at| The essential difference between the campai 
the forces at work, and the material with which | of 1900 and 1901 was the creation of wholly mobile 
Lord Kitchener had to make war. He had an/forces; in future we shall speak of them as 
Army of 195,400 men as opposed to from 30,000 | mounted troops, for the cavalry was so disintegra- 
to 50,000 of that of the enemy. The great bulk | ted and mixed up that its identity was almost lost. 
of his force was infantry, and if no other lesson |The mounted forces were made up of the shattered 
had been learned during the preceding year, that of |Cavalry Division, the Mounted Infantry, the 
the futility of sending a man on foot to catch a/| Colonial troops, and the Yeomanry. The change 
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to wholly mounted troops could not be effected 
at once, but steps were taken to bring it about as 
early as possible. Even as early as January some 
40 mobile columns had been formed. 

The wastage of war in men and animals far 
surpasses all that the inexperienced can imagine. 
Apart from that caused by fire and sickness, there 
is a leakage which becomes enormous in a large 
Army, due to men dropped by the way and never 
recovered; men picked up and employed on other 
duties without the knowledge of their regiment. 
Many officers and men were tired of war, and only 
too glad to be found a “ Staff appointment,” or to 
remain undiscovered at a base, or on the lines of 
communication.* The straggling was not con- 
fined to men; horses, as we have seen, had been 
dropped everywhere by the troops throughout the 
length and breadth of the area of hostilities, and 
these were a dead loss to the Remount Service. 
Very early in Lord Kitchener’s command measures 
were adopted to control this source of wastage, and 
it will be alluded to in its proper place. 

One source of loss which the Commander-in-Chief 
had to face was that the time of field service of the 
volunteer troops was expiring. The Colonials, both 
oversea and local, were now at the end of their 
engagement, and a little later on the time of the 
First Yeomanry would expire. It may be thought 
that this matter can have little or no bearing on a 
veterinary history, but it is exactly otherwise. The 
damage done to horses early in 1900 by the training 
of this mass of material would necessarily have to 
be repeated if they were replaced. With the dis- 
appearance of these men was lost all the lessons, 
small as they were, they had learned in horse man- 
agement. The horse losses up to the end of 1900 
are heavy enough to stagger the imagination, but 
those of 1901 are greater. Among the causes 
which kept the veterinary hospitals full to over- 
flowing was that just mentioned of an increase in 
the number of mounted troops, and the extra wear 
and tear caused by their ignorance of horse man- 
agement. 

Though regular troops have to keep the field till 
war is over, their wastage is made good by the 
reserves. In the case, however, of the mounted 
infantry there was no reserve. Reserves for regi- 
ments created mainly on the lines mentioned at 
p. 31), were now as far as possible trained at home 
before being sent to South Africa, while the extra 
numbers required were obtained by volunteers from 
the infantry regiments in the country; other men 
were trained in a depot formed at Pretoria.t This 





* The writer found a mounted infantryman settled down 
in a native kraal. He was waited upon and fed by the 
women, and looked the picture of health and comfort. 
Unfortunately having lost his horse he could go no further, 
and was waiting until he could be picked up! For this 
class of delay the men showed great toleration, even 
months did not exhaust their patience. The principle 
extended to all ranks and departments. There was a civil 
veterinary surgeon who was missing for a whole year! 


+ They were also being trained in the face of the enemy 
as late as January, 1901, ‘It was not very reassuring to 





latter arrangement prevented the trying experience 
which occurred under similar conditions in Feb., 
1900, though it must not be supposed that the men 
sent from home and those trained locally were ren- 
dered expert in the matter of the care of their 
horses. 

But if measures were taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of the disastrous scenes witnessed in the 
M.I. early in 1900, such steps were useless with 
the new Yeomanry. Both officers and men of the 
1901 Yeomanry were, generally speaking, utterly 
ignorant of the care and management of horses, 
and it is a regrettable fact that in many cases they 
left on the mind of the observer the impression that 
they did not wish to learn. The waste of horses 
-ncurred in teaching this so-called Yeomanry can 
never even be guessed at. This wastage was not 
only due to downright neglect and indifference, but 
also to ignorance. The officers were as ignorant as 
the men, and the sore-backs produced by this branch 
as a consequence are beyond all calculation. The 
Yeomanry of 1901 were in many cases an ordnance 
and remount depdét for the enemy. 


As early as 19th September, 1900, the War 
Office in advising Lord Roberts of a consignment 
of 11,700 horses and 3000 mules, asked him whether 
it was probable any more animals would be 
required. { In reply it was informed on 24th 
September that the number would meet require- 
ments up to the end-of November, and a month 
later, Oct. 22,** 4,600 were asked for, to arrive by 
the end of December. According to the Times 
History || a week before Lord Roberts left Pretoria, 
purchasing was stopped by the Remount Depart- 
ment, due to the false estimate of the military 
situation by the War Office. The words of the 
Times History are as follows: 

“The week before Lord Roberts left Pretoria the Re- 
mount Department at home was ordered to stop buying 
and to recall their purchasing commissions from abroad ; 
consequently the officers in Italy, Spain and Canada, re- 
turned home. But‘on the assumption of command by 
Kitchener, the demand arose in December to 7,600 horses 
and 2,000 mules, and as these numbers steadily increased 
the Remount Department could never wholly make up the 
lost ground.”’ 

This is an important statement from a veterinary 
point of view, but does not receive support from the 
available official papers. The last telegram from 
Lord Roberts on the question of the supply of 
horses is dated Nov. 24, 1900,* and in it he says “I 
fear I cannot reduce demand for horses just at 





see the Mounted Infantry being taught to ride in a riding 
school in the centre of the valley, where they were trotting 
round morning, noon, and night. This was field training 
with a vengeance, and no doubt Delarey's men with their 
telescopes were criticising the various styles of horseman- 
ship.’’—‘‘ The Fifes in South Africa,’’ p. 103. J. P. 
Sturrock, 1903. 

t Cd. 963, p. 44. Cable No. 56. 

** Idem. Cable 59. 

| Vol. V, p. 78. 

* Cd 363, p. 45. Cable 62, 
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present below 4600, but instead of 2000 mules 
monthly, think 1000 will do.” 
As a matter of fact Lord Roberts cabled home on 
July 20, 1900,° and said that the supply of horses 
soul be reduced by 20 per cent., but 25 days later 
11,000 more horses and 3000 more mules were 
asked for.t These were promised for delivery in 
South Africa by about Oct. 15, and were specifically 
stated by Lord Roberts as only being sufficient to 
meet uirements up to the end of November. { 
General Truman, in his evidence C. of E. Rem. 
Q. 6867, says that it was on October 28, 1900, that 
he was ordered to reduce buying, and to break up 
the Commissions in Canada, Argentina and Hun- 
The fault clearly cannot lie at the door of 

rd Roberts, for the Commissions were not broken 

up on receipt of his July cable. Further, the table 
of horses supplied month by month during the 
latter half of 1901 ** does not support the view that 
any serious réduction in the numbers of horses 
supplied occurred in consequence of the above 
ca o For instance, for the quarter ending June 
23,400 horses were supplied, for the quarter ending 
September, 30,800, and for that ending December 
40,300. The tables show, however, that the aggre- 
gate supplied per quarter in June was less than 
that asked for, but this could not have been affected 
by the July cable. For the September quarter there 
were 1000 horses less supplied than had been 
demanded, but for the December quarter there were 
nearly 10,000 more horses supplied than had been 
asked for, and looking still further into a year 
which does not.come within the scope of this part 
of the history, in January, 1902, there were 3000 
horses supplied over and above the demands. We 
do not consider, therefore, that the temporary 
stoppage of purchases could have materially af- 
fected unfit animals being sent into the field, and 
certainly affords no support to the view that the 
ground thus lost to the Remount Department could 
never wholly be made up. 


Towards the creation of a mobile force, Lord 
Kitchener’s first step was to place the mounted 
infantry on a better basis, and on Dec. 13, 1900, a 
depot and training camp were formed at Pretoria 
under Colonel Alderson. Onethousand mounted in- 
fantry from home were promised to be despatched in 
January, and two or three thousand more were to 
follow when trained. Two regiments of Cavalry were 
also sent from home in January, and in consequence 
of the serious turn of affairs Colonials and Yeo- 
manry were asked for to replace the first con- 
tingents now due for relief. 


On Oct. 27, the War Office had been notified || 
that 7600 horses and 2000 mules would be required 





* Cd 963, Cable 50. 
+ Idem Cable 53. 
Idem Cable 57. 
** C. of E. Rem. Report p. 4. 
| Cd. 963, p. 47, Cable 73, 








monthly, also that all fresh units being sent to 
the seat of war, should bring their horses with 
them, and for every hundred animals so arriving, 
twenty-five additional monthly were to be added to 
the 7600 when required. In other words the 
anticipated wastage* was at the rate of 25 per 
cent. per month. 

The appeal to the public for Yeomanry, and to 
the Colonies for men to replace those whose time 
would shortly expire resulted, by the end of March, 
in 16,000 men and 500 officers being raised for the 
Yeomanry ; while Australia sent 4000 officers and 
men. Many hundreds were also picked up in 
South Africa from disbanded regiments, and some 
24,000 locally raised in other ways. It was five 
months before the above change had been brought 
about, but it resulted in a large body of mounted 
troops being obtained, so that by May, 1901, the 
figures stood somewhat as follows :— 


Cavalry, 14,000 ;+ Mounted Infantry, 12,000; Yeomanry, 
17,000 (exclusive of the old Yeomanry, now time expired) ; 
Oversea Colonials, 4,000} (exclusive of the first contingent, 
now time expired); S. A. Irregulars, 24,000; District 
Mounted Troops, 13,000 (in Cape Colony only).—Total, 
84,000. 


This increase in the number of mounted troopst 
placed a still further strain on the Remount Service. 
Eighty-four thousand men do not, however, mean 
84,000 horses daily in use. Subtracting from the 
above the District Mounted Troops horsed by local 
arrangements, there remains 71,000 mounted men. 
But again from this extensive deductions have to be 
made for sickness and employment other than on 
mounted duty in the field, 2nd these non-effective 
numbers are probably not less than 10,000. In 
fact, a fighting state of June, shows that { the 
actual number of men mounted on a given day was 
only 59,000, exclusive of artillery. 


What remains for us now is to describe the work 
performed in 1901, and in connection with this 
some short explanation is necessary. 


It had been hoped at one time to condense the 
the various operations carried out by the innumer- 
able columns by giving a list of the same with their 
dates, but the results were unsatisfactory; they 
failed completely to convey a notion of what the 
horses were called upon to perform, for it must not 
be lost sight of that the campaign of 1901-02 was 
wholly the campaigning of mounted forces. 





*The term wastage must be distinguished from dead loss. 
The latter comprises deaths, castings, destructions, straying 
and abandoned ; wastage covers, in addition, sickness and 
exhaustion. 

+ Before the end of the year the Cavalry had been raised 
to 16,000 and the Mounted Infantry to 14,000, yet so great 
was the need for rifles on horse back, that before the end 
of 1901 the Royal Artillery, now no longer required in the 
field, were converted into Mounted Rifles. 

{ Before the end of the year the Colonial contingents 
numbered 6,400. 


| See Times History, Vol. v., p- 249. 
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The outline account of the military scheme which 
has been drawn up from the available public and 
private records, enables some life to be infused into 
the dry details of facts, and endeavours to present an 
account of matters which permit them to be visual- 
ized by the mind’s eye. The events are taken, as far 
as possible, in sequence and if the structure fails 
here and there to be evenly erected, it is due to the 
paramount importance of some operations over 
others. By some it may be urged that the 
account given is more of military than professional 
interest, but a little reflection will show how im- 
possible it is to relate what was demanded from 
the horses unless the framework of the military 
operations is known. The two cannot be considered 
apart, and when we understand the one we can 
realize the other, but the converse is not true. 


TRANSVAAL. 
NooIrTrGEDACHT. 


OpERATIONS WESTERN TRANSVAAL 
Dec., 1900—Fes., 1901. 


We have seen nothing of the Western Transvaal 
since Paget left Rustenburg and proceeded to 
Rhenoster Kop, p. 112. The Western Transvaal 
was now quiet, Broadwood’s Cavalry Brigade 
patrolled the mountain range and was kept active 
by various reports as to the movements of the 
enemy, for it was known that Dela Rey was 
present, though out of sight, and roving bands, 
especially to the west of the mountains, caused a 
great deal of marching and counter-marching. As 
a matter of fact, Botha, who we saw at p. 100 had 
escaped north, had on reaching Pietersburg develop- 
ed a bold scheme of offensive, this being no less than 
the capture of Johannesburg and the isolation of 
Pretoria. All that he had to do was to clear away 
the obstructions which lay between the Magalies- 
berg and Johannesburg on the west, and the chief 
of these was Clement’s force which was based on 
Krugersdorp, and operated north of that town in 
the direction of the mountains. Broadwood, though 
under Clements, was frequently some distance 
away, and De la Rey’s object was to keep them apart 
by means of roving bands to the west. Rustenburg, 
though occupied by Cunningham, could do little 
but guard the large depot formed there. The road 
from Rustenburg to Pretoria had for some time been 
free from marauding bands, the mountains having 
been carefully cleared, in fact it was now considered 
by many “‘as safe as Piccadilly,”’* and the supply con- 
voys passed to and fro in perfect safety. De la Rey 
now needed supplies, and being informed of an empty 
convoy of 260 waggons returning to Pretoria for 
filling up, he decided to seize it on its return. For 
this purpose he crossed the mountain range from 
south to north, and on Dec. 3 attacked the convoy 
on its return while Clements was lying at Krugers- 
dorp. The convoy was eight miles in length; for- 
tunately it was in two portions separated by a gap 


* Oficial History, Vol. IV, p. 3. 





of six miles, and only the advance portion was 
attacked. The defence made by the handful of men 
who formed the escort lasted all day; in the end 126 
waggons of supplies and 1862 oxen were captured. 
This was the first stroke, the second fell a day or 
two later. 

Clements, on hearing of the disaster moved out 
of Krugersdorp in the direction of the Magaliesberg 
and reached Nooitgedacht on Dec. 8. Broadwood 
was being drawn to the west by reports of attacks 
in that direction, and to the east by orders from 
Clements. Three times did he return to the 
western end of the mountain range in obedience to 
warnings of attack, all of which were part of the 
strategy of the enemy in keeping him apart from 
Clements, who was now in camp under the shadow 
of the mountains, in a very bad position. Botha 
at Pietersburg sent to De la Rey a force of 1600 
men under General Beyers, a young, active man 
and first-class fighter. Their journey from Pieters- 
burg south to the Magaliesberg was known to the 
British, but the man who most needed the inform- 
ation, Clements, had not been informed. Beyers 
pushed south at first slowly and then with a rush, 
covering 60 miles on the night of the 1lth. The 
significance of this forced march must not be lost 
sight of, and shows what the slender, hard, active 
pony of the country was capable of doing, though 
not considered good enough for our mounted forces. 
De la Rey lay to the west of Clements, and a com- 
bined attack of Beyers from the north and the 
former from the west on the camp of Clements was 
arranged. Beyers with his tired horses had to 
scale the Magaliesberg, on the top of which, at an 
altitude of over 6000 feet, pickets from Clements’ 
camp were maintained in order to keep touch with 
Broadwood by signal. A thousand feet below lay 
Clements’ camp at Nooitgedacht, connected with 
the heights by a steep ravine. At midnight on 
Dec. 12, Beyers’ exhausted horses were once 
more saddled and ascended the mountain. He 
bad not reached the top before firing was 
heard. The attack on the west by Dela Rey had 
begun before dawn, and after desperate fighting 
with heavy losses he had been repulsed. Beyers 
was now on the heights, and opening fire on the 
infantry pickets destroyed them in a short time. 
He then opened on the camp, the first indication 
to Clements that his pickets had been destroyed, 
while the enemy poured down the ravine into the 
camp and began looting. The see facing 
Clements was how to withdraw his guns + and 
baggage train in the face of a destructive fire. It 
was accomplished after extraordinary difficulties ; 
the whole force retreated to a fresh position on a 





+ The safety of the heavy gun caused great anxiety. The 
team was shot down, and the gun subsequently man- 
handled to a place of safety. An attempt was then made 
by a few volunteers of the Fife and Forfar Yeomanry to 
save the ammunition waggon. Among these was Mr. 
Andrew Spreull, jun., a veterinary student (now m.R.c.v.s.), 
who was serving in the ranks of the F. and F. L.Y.; 
he was subsequently mentioned in despatches for his share 
in the day’s work, 
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hill and shelled its late camp which was now in 
full possession of the enemy. In the new posi- 
tion Clements was again attacked by De la Rey, 
whose artillery fire stampeded the a 
which had been collected at such risk only a 
short time before. The baggage train siampeded 
south into the arms of the enveloping com- 
mandos. Then was seen a sight such, perhaps, 
as never previously occurred in war. The General 
turned stock-rider, galloped with his staff after 
the transport, and actually succeeded in head- 
ing it off and turning it in the direction of the 
position it had bolted from. So close was the 
enemy that his A.D.C. was captured. It was a fine 
feat, and if not the duty of a General, it was at 
least an object lesson to the remnant on the hill of 
his unconquerable spirit under a dire misfortune. 
After suffering heavy loss the force was permitted 
to retire practically unmolested, and a night 
march brought it to Reitfontein, 23 miles east, on 
the morning of Dec. 14. 

Clements had with him at Nooitgedacht 600 
mounted troops, exclusive of artillery, and his loss 
in the disaster amounted to 900 animals. This is 
inclusive of transport,’0f which we have no exact 
record. The heavy loss in horses is attributable to 
the fact that the first attack fell upon the M.I., and 
the horses were under no cover but exposed in a 
fire-swept camp. The F. and F. Yeomanry lost 
22 out of 62 present. 

As usual in such cases, a large retaliatory force 
was poured into the Western Transvaal, but the 
enemy could not be brought to book, and keeping 
south of the Magaliesberg dispersed into the west 
and south-west. Four columns of 6000 men now 
swept in this direction on a broad front towards 
Ventersdorp, but without success. It was now 
near the end of December, and a fresh combination 
of columns, based on Ventersdorp, was made in the 
endeavour to net De la Rey and Beyers. On Jan. 5 
contact was obtained with De la Rey south-west of 
Oliphant’s Nek, but it only resulted in the Imperial 
Light Horse being ambushed and 70 horses killed. 
De la Rey yielded under pressure, was pursued, but 
nothing resulted. Meanwhile Beyers had separated 
from him, and going east into what ought to have 
proved the jaws of the lion, he passed by Paget, 
who had been brought to stop him, and actually 
had the audacity to camp within 10 miles of 
Johannesburg. He next crossed the Johannesburg- 
Pretoria railway. Attacked the line in two places, 
blew it up, and took his transport across. The 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade was sent after him from Johannes- 
burg, but he disappeared east. Equally unsuccess- 
ful were the operations in the west against De la 
Rey, which still continued. Cunningham in Rus- 
tenburg was directed to move out through Oliphants 
Nek south, and prevent Dela Rey going east. His 
camp was attacked next day, Jan. 24, by the man 
he was sent out to block, who captured an M.I. 
picket and held up Cunningham for two days, 
inflicting relatively heavy loss, until he was relieved 
by a column from Ventersdorp. Cunningham then 















went with his force to Krugersdorp, which he 
reached on January 30. 

The great success of the Republican Forces in 
December was followed by active recruiting, and a 
fresh commando formed by De la Rey was given to a 
young lawyer, J. C. Smuts,* who had received his 
legal education in England, and whose name was 
now heard of for the first time. In the middle of 
January Smuts, with his commando, drawn from 
the Ventersdorp district, moved east, south of the 
Magaliesberg, and attacked a post 22 miles from 
Krugersdorp. The post was captured on Jan. 31. 
The nearest relief was Cunningham who was now at 
Krugersdorp; with 800 mounted men and infantry 
he attacked Smuts on Feb. 2, and after many 
casualties withdrew. 

We have intentionally presented a fuller skeleton 
than is usually necessary of the operations around 
the Magaliesberg, as it is desirable a mental picture 
should be formed of what guerilla war means for 
mounted troops. ~All the earlier movements up to 
Nooitgedacht fall within a small square of 20 x 50 
miles, so that the question of long and exhausting 
marches does not enter into it, nor does that of food 
or water supply, for it is obvious that under the con- 
ditions narrated ample time for feeding and grazing 
could be found daily. Even in the wider operations 
of the columns, including the operations against 
Beyers and Smuts, all fall within a square of 
50 x 80 miles. The fact is that entirely apart from 
the question of defective intelligence, the forces 
were neither sufficiently mobile, nor at present 
were they educated to guerilla warfare. All these 
had to be learned at the expense of horses out of 
condition; that the enemy was fully aware of 
the deficiency is shown by the boldness of their 
movements, especially that in which Beyers pushed 
his force between: Pretoria and Johannesburg, and 
forced a way for it across a well defended section 
of the railway. To those actually possessing 
knowledge of all that was occurring at the time in 
the theatre of war, the sudden change in the 
tactics of the enemy must have been discon- 
certing. 

We are now fairly launched into the difficult 
waters of the new campaign which was to prove 
so wasteful in horses. 


OPERATIONS IN THE EASTERN TRANSVAAL. 


Artack on UtTrecut, WaKKERSTROOM, AND VRYHEID. 
Decemser, 1900—Janvary, 1901. 


Botha left Pietersburg in November and proceeded 
to the south-east Transvaal, thrusting his force into 
the pocket of the Transvaal which lies between 
Natal and Zululand. Here he attacked Utrecht, 
Wakkerstroom and Vryheid, the latter before dawn 





* The distinguished career of this leader of men will te 
noticed in due course. He soon showed “and not for the 
first time that a shrewd, resourceful, energetic and deter- 
mined civilian was, at least in guerilla, more than a match 
for highly trained British Officers.''—Handbvook of the Boer 
War. Anonymous, 
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on December 11. Vryheid, in spite of all the 
warnings it had received of an impending attack, 
was nearly lost. The camp was a peculiar one and 
well protected. The interest to this history lies in 
the Mounted Infantry Company, the lines of which 
were on an exposed plateau; on this place the full 
force of the storm was suddenly delivered. The 
fire stampeded the horses, which added enormously 
to the confusion, the enemy actually taking cover 
on the ground between the rows of saddles,* to 
pour in a fire, the result of which was a foregone 
conclusion. The Mounted Infantry was demolished 
and all the horses lost, but Vryheid was saved by 
its defences. Utrecht was attacked on Dec. 25. 
Again, strange to say, the garrison had full warn- 
ing of the attack; the horses were placed in a 
sheltered donga, and consequently escaped the 
sharp fighting which followed. 

Botha now turned north to the Delagoa Railway 
line ; General B. Viljoen had already attacked this, 
having, on Dec. 28, inflicted serious loss by captur- 
ing a large gun at Helvetia, a detached post on 
the Lydenburg road, close to Machadodorp. 
Botha’s scheme for dealing with the line was 
more extensive; 40 miles of it were attacked 
simultaneously on the night of January 7, the most 
serious blow fell on Belfast, and occasioned heavy 
losses. At this time an Indian Field Veterinary 
Hospital was located at Belfast, and on its arrival 
there on November 15, it had been placed in a 
very exposed position. It contained at the date 
of the attack 350 cases, and was entirely without 
means of defence. The enemy missed it during 
the heavy fog which prevailed at the time, * and 
next day two companies of infantry were detailed 
for its protection. The trouble did not end there. 
A little later some horses belonging to the 5th 
Lancers, which had been stampeded by the enemy 
in the night attack on the line at Wonderfontein, 
returned to their old camp at Belfast. The muffled 
peal rung by the feet of a stampeding mob, caused 
the Infantry Company to believe the enemy was 
exercising their new charging tactics, and they 
opened fire as the horses swung past the hospital, 
and in doing so fired into the second company hard 
by, with the result that two men were killed. 
After this event the hospital was placed in a less 
exposed position. Train wrecking and attacks on 
the Delagoa line now went on almost daily through- 
out the month, as many as three trains being 
wrecked in one day. At thesame time large forces 
of the enemy were collecting in the neighbourhood 
of Ermelo and Bethel, and the Natal line to 
Pretoria was the scene of frequent interruption and 
loss of life, among the captured trains on that 
section being one containing 150 remounts. The 
events we have outlined in the Eastern and Western 
Transvaal, together with those now taking place 





* Official History, Vol. IV, p. 31. 








in the Orange Free State, yet to be recorded, 
marked a condition of extreme gravity, and deter- 
mined the Commander-in-Chief to make his first big 
ne movement across the Eastern Transvaal, 
which will be described later. We now know that 
the scheme in the mind of the enemy during 
January was the simultaneous invasion of Cape 
Colony and Natal, by the forces marching on Cape 
Town and Durban respectively; it was for this 
movement towards Natal that the Commandos had 
collected in the Eastern Transvaal, and that 
Utrecht and Vryheid had been attacked. 


CAPE COLONY. 


Tue InvASION OF KRITZINGER AND HERTzOG. 
DecempBer, 1900—Fersrvuary, 1901. 


We have seen at p. 111 that though De Wet 
failed to cross the Orange River in December, his 
two colleagues Hertzog and Kritzinger, were not 
swept back by the columns which closed the river 
to their leader. Hertzog was a Judge in the 
Free State, Kritzinger a Commandant, neither had 
previously made his mark, and it might .have been 
assumed that the turning back of the big man of 
the trio would render the movement abortive. 
Hertzog and Kritzinger thought otherwise, and 
carried out their part of the programme, the Judge 
taking the Western, the Commandant the Eastern 
portion of Cape Colony, into which they both 
plunged by crossing the Orange River on 15th and 
16th December at points 80 miles apart. 

It is an indication of the condition of Cape 
Colony that these two small parties of men, Hert- 
zog with 1200, and Kritzinger with 700, should 
have boldly plunged into British Territory without 
transport, and with a full knowledge that the door 
to their retreat was closed behind them—they 
knew, however, what they were doing; they had 
entered a country as bitterly hostile to the British 
as the Free State or Transvaal. Wherever they 
went they found friends on whom they lived, and 
from whom they obtained that valuable informa- 
tion which enabled them to roam with almost 
absolute impunity, even in the neighbourhood of 
British columns. Every man had two horses, and 
for the purpose of supply they spread out, even 
over as great a distance as 20 miles, in search of 
food for man and horse. Hertzog, who went to 
the West, had the longest and most difficult ride, 
as well as the most inhospitable country to work 
through. Yet he actually reached a point within 
a hundred miles of Cape Town before it was 
possible, in spite of the line of rail, to interpose 
a force to drive him back. Kritzinger went 
South through the midland district until he nearly 
touched the sea. Neither force obtained many 
recruits at this time. The Dutch of Cape Colony 


maintained an attitude of passive opposition to 
the forces of the Crown, but they were not pre- 
+ During the fog a Burgher strayed into the Hospital and | pared to take up active operations so long as their 
was captured by an Indian Water-Carrier, who had been 
an old soldier. 


battle could be fought for them. The part they 
played was to feed and shield the invader, and this 
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it is essential to understand in explanation of the 
inability of the British columns to close with them. 

The first important step taken on the invasion of 
Cape Colony was the proclamation of Martial Law 
in all districts of the disturbed area. The effect 
of this measure from a veterinary point of view 
was that it rendered available the immense animal 
resources of the district. These were the horses 
subsequently known as “ protection stock’ which 
have been referred to at pp. 132, 133. They included 
not only working horses but brood mares and foals. 
They were collected by magistrates and delivered 
to the Commandants of various military posts, who 
had no means of dealing with them. Thousands 
were so collected, and but few comparatively speak- 
ing, were utilized for military purposes, in fact, at 
the time we are speaking of (December) hardly 
any, as the understanding was that these animals 
should be placed under military protection, in order 
to deny them to the enemy until the Colony was 
freed from invasion. ® 

To meet the above raiders, whose total strength 
was 1900, five columns were at once brought by 
rail and based on Naauwpoort, and three or four 
more were rapidly formed from troops brought 
down from the Transvaal or on the spot. Local 
forces were assembled for the protection of the 
railway, and Cape Colony woke up to find itself 
once more in the throes of war after months of 
inactivity. 

The importance attached to the invasion of a 
vast sub-continent by two microscopic bands was 
out of all proportion to their strength. These two 
thousand men necessitated the arming of 10,000 
loyal citizens for the protection of the towns and 
capital, exclusive of the mobile forces employed in 
chasing them. Never probably in the history of 
war have so few men been able by their mere 
presence, and in the absence of fighting or de- 
struction of property to cause such a commotion. 
We shall endeavour to show what work the re- 
pelling of the invasion inflicted upon the horses, 
and for that purpose a general account of the 
measures adopted for dealing with it must be re- 
lated. 

Hertzog and Kritzinger were 80 miles apart on 
entering the colony ; they rapidly diverged, though 
both travelled in a general S.W.direction. Kritzinger 
penetrated 280 miles and Hertzog 420 miles, as 
measured in a straight line, into the heart of the 
Colony, their terminal points being no less than 240 
miles apart. Hertzog kept to that part of the country 
where generally there was no line of rail, Kritzinger 
confined himself, or perhaps was confined to the 
railway area. This has an important bearing on 
animal energy, as columns could be rapidly moved 
by rail in the one case, while in the other every- 
thing had to be carried out on the horses’ limbs, 





* During January, 1901, the Remount Department 
secured in Cape Colony some 15,000 horses for the troops ; 
supplies had previously been reported as non-existent. 
How many of these were ‘‘ protection horses’’ is 


unknown. 








and food supplies for several days dragged on 
wheels. In both cases the country was difficult, 
Kritzinger purposely selected parts he knew would 
offer the greatest impediment to his pursuers, while 
Hertzog moved through districts which were either 
mountain or desert. Finally, in explanation of the 
abortive attempt to follow these two men, the ever 
recurring difficulty of transport must be remem- 
bered. The enemy travelled light and without 
impedimenta; we travelled loaded, and food, even 
for short distances, had always to becarried. Each 
invader must be separately dealt with. 


There were no mobile troops in Cape Colony at 
the time of the invasion, but in less than a week 
sixteen mobile columns set out to chase these 
adventurous men. From the Free State, C. Knox, 
furnished the columns of Grenfell, Gorringe, and 
Herbert. These went to Hanover Road. From 
the same State came Parsons, Thorneycroft, Parke, 
Byng, Bethune, W. H. Williams, and De Lisle, 
this group of columns went to Naauwpoort. From 
the Transvaal came the 7th Dragoon Guards and 
Brabant’s Horse; from Kimberley a body of 
Yeomanry, while three mobile coloums were 
formed in Cape Colony itself under Shute, Crabbe, 
and Henniker. This represents a total of 5300 
horses. The columns were under the command of 
General Settle. 

Hertzog was first heard of at Philipstown on 19th 
December, and crossing the railway twenty miles 
north of the immense depot at De Aar he arrived 
at Britstown on 22nd, having on the way captured 
four companies of Yeomanry. From De Aar the 
columns of De Lisle, Thorneycroft, and Parke, pro- 
ceeded west to Britstown, and finding the enemy 
had gone N.W. in the direction of Prieska followed 
him, De Lisle for a time gaining contact at Hou- 
water. The column of Parsons was sent south 
and detrained at Victoria West, while that of 
Bethune followed, as Hertzog had now swung 
south apparently making for Carnarvon. Parsons 
made forced marches to Carnarvon (70 miles from 
Victoria West station), Bethune taking his place at 
Victoria West, while De Lisle, Thorneycroft, and 
Parke still clung to the commandos, which on 30th 
December were within seven miles of Carnarvon. 
An attempt was now made to drive Hertzog into 
the arms of the pursuing columns, but it failed, 
though it caused him to go more to the west and 
consequently further from the line of rail. He was 
followed nearly as far as Williston by Thorneycroft 
and De Lisle, who had both then to return to the 
line for supplies. They had chased the enemy for 
over 200 miles, but only in the direction he desired 
to follow, and found themselves worn out over 100 
miles from the railway, where alone they could 
obtain fresh supplies. 

Hertzog healal for the Atlantic Ocean pointing 
on Lambert’s Bay, 130 miles north of Cape Town. 
There by travelling between Clanwilliam and the sea 
he would have passed around the mountain ranges, 
and an easy road to Cape Town from the north lay 
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open. He knew well that to attempt Cape Town 
through the impenetrable mountain ranges cover- 
ing the capital on the east could only lead to 
disaster. : 

The next set of British operations were therefore 
designed to cut off this north road to Cape Town. 
For this purpose even a part of the Fleet was 
requisitioned and took up a position in Lambert's 
Bay, while troops to garrison Clanwilliam were 
sent by sea to hold this important point. Even 
ships and railways were hardly quick enough for 
this high-velocity commando. Henneker, by a 
forced march of 90 miles, secured the passes of the 
Roggeveld Mountains, which otherwise would have 
given almost direct access to Cape Town; De Lisle 
was brought by train from Beaufort West to 
Piquetberg, and from thence he marched to Clan- 
william (85 miles) and joined the troops brought by 
sea from Cape Town. Bethune, who had been sent 
to Sutherland, was brought into the line and 
marched from Tows River to Clanwilliam (100 
miles). Thorneycroft marched from Fraserburg to 
Sutherland (60 miles). These movements blocked 
Hertzog’s progress on the Doorn River when only 
50 miles from the sea. It was the 21st Jan- 
uary, so that for over a month the troops had been 
chasing their elusive enemy. Preparations were 
now made to drive him back. De Lisle, Bethune, 
and a fresh force under Colenbrander advanced 
from Clanwilliam across the Doorn River on 30th 
January, and Hertzog rapidly retired through 
Williston and Carnarvon ; he continued his retreat 
north-west and reappeared on 2lst February at 
Houwater, N.W. of De Aar, 300 miles from the point 
he started from on the Doorn River. It was his 
intention to join De Wet, who at this time was vainly 
endeavouring to penetrate Cape Colony. The 
column which had followed Hertzog from Doorn 
River arrived at Carnarvon on 16th February having 
covered 200 miles with transport over a country 
in part almost impassable. Even in a straight line 
the average distance covered was nearly 13 miles a 
day, but more than this was actually done, though 
not sufficient to overtake a force with spare horses 
for every man and no transport. The best march 
of the pursuing force was that made by De Lisle 
between Calvinia and Williston, where he covered 
72 miles in 48 hours. Conan Doyle * speaks of it 
as “one of the most amazing performances of the 
war.” 

We must leave Hertzog at Houwater feeling for 
De Wet, while the chase of Kritzinger is followed. 
On 19th December touch was made with him at 
Venterstad, where he was slowly making south for 
the Zuurberg mountains, a range running east and 
west, a short distance south of the Orange River. 
This was a favourite haunt of commandos for man 
months to come. On 26th, followed by Grenfell, 
Gorringe, Herbert, Lowe, W. H. Williams, Byng, 
and Shute, he turned east for Stormberg, but being 
pressed, doubled north-west, and after further 





* «The Great Boer War,’’ 1902. 









wanderings went south-west, and on 30th December 
attacked the line at Bangor, between Rosmead and 
Naauwpoort, where he captured a train and some 
troops. Colonel Haig, C.8.0. to General French, 
was now given the command of the four columns 
of Byng, Grenfell, Williams, and Lowe, and direct- 
ed to prevent Kritzinger penetrating south. Lowe 
and Grenfell were therefore sent by train to the 
town of Graaff Reinet, 60 miles away, in order to gi t 
in front of him, and Haig endeavoured with all his 
columns to enclose him. On 6th January Krit- 
zinger, who had not gone far, broke away west 
and divided his force, one part moving on Rich- 
mond under Scheepers, while the other remained 
with him and headed for Murraysburg. It will 
be observed from the map that he was moving 
between the Cape Town-De Aar and Graaff Reinet- 
Rosmead lines of rail, which though 90 miles apart 
run almost parallel for 150 miles. The division of 
his force—a manceuvre everywhere practised by the 
enemy when pressed—always necessitated his 
opponent doing the same. Scheepers and 
Kritzinger re-united a few miles west of Murrays- 
burg on 13th January, and again divided and both 
moved south, the one pointing on Willowmore, the 
other on Aberdeen. Since crossing the line at 
Bangor on 30th December he had barely travelled 
100 miles up to 13th January. These deliberate 
movements show extraordinary confidence in the 
security of his position, but gave no relief to the 
columns, which had to prod here and there in an 
endeavour to obtain information, and travel con- 
siderable distances in order to forestall a possible 
movement of the enemy. In this southerly move 
Haig endeavoured once more to get ahead by send- 
ing Lowe round by rail + to Prince Albert’s Road, 
and so get astride of the path of the commandos, 
but by now Kritzinger was moving quickly. On 
18th January Haig was at Willowmore, only 50 
miles from the sea, and the enemy was still in front 
of him. A depot had been established on the coast. 
It was undefended, for no one in their wildest 
moments in December, 1900, would have ever 
considered it possible for the enemy to reach the 
South Coast. Once more the Navy shared in re- 
pelling the extraordinary invasion of a handful of 
determined men, who by now had created a feel- 
ing of consternation in the quiet sleepy districts of 
the south, so far removed from the seat of war. 
Kritzinger and Scheepers spread out after leaving 
Willowmore, Scheepers towards Uniondale, Krit- 
zinger toOudtshoorn. Haig was now able to come 
into contact, and on 21st Scheepers was surprised 
by Williams at Uniondale { while he and his com- 
mando weve breakfasting at an inn, but they 
escaped. Haig’s columns had been so placed in 
the surrounding country that Kritzinger was 
hemmed in among the mountains which run be- 
tween Oudtshoorn and Uniondale. Gorringe 








+ The railway enclosed three sides of the big square 
within which these operations were occurring. 





t Only 25 miles from the sea. 
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meanwhile had come up with 500 men of a new 
force known as the Colonial Defence, and with this 
addition the probability of capturing Kritzinger was 
increased. After two attempts he fought his way 
out, chased by a new force under Gogarty (600 
horses), which had come from Willowmore. 
Kritzinger now made for the mountains to the S.W. 
of Willowmore, known as the Baviaans Kloof, 
where further pursuit was impossible. Scheepers 
had also been in difficulties, the passages through 
the mountains to the north were denied him, but 
he surprised and captured a party of Yeomanry 
who were on their way to hold the only possible 
unoccupied outlet, and so escaped north-west 
towards Beaufort West. Hunted by road and 
raced by other columns placed on the line of rail, 
Kritzinger and Scheepers, though travelling 
separately, both inclined to the N.W., and were 
forced under pressure of numbers to twist and turn, 
though ever working north, until the pressure sud- 
denly ceased in the middle of February by the 
withdrawal of the pursuing columns which were 
required for the more important purpose of closing 
in on De Wet. 

Thus for nearly two months without a rest had 
the forces under these two leaders drawn some 
eighteen British columns up and down the depths 
of Cape Colony, wearing out horses and effecting 
nothing useful. 

During the raid of Hertzog and Kritzinger, both 
leaders had been able to communicate with De Wet, 
then in the heart of the Free State (p. 111), an 
astonishing fact considering how closely every 
channel was guarded, but a tribute to the excellence 
of their Intelligence Department. These reports 
caused De Wet to assemble his commandos for 
another descent on Cape Colony, and for this pur- 

se they rendezvoused at the Doornberg on 25th 

anuary. 


De Wet’s Invasion or Cape Conony. 
January, 1901. 


The assembly at the Doornberg was not unknown 
to the British, and two forces under B. Hamilton 
and C. Knox, consisting of five columns of 3000 
mounted troops, were concentrated in its vicinity. 
These he eluded and marched south, one of the 
forces being railed on to cut him off, the other 
following in his wake. The latter was under Knox, 
who, coming up, a fight ensued in which the casualties 
were relatively heavy. De Wet continued south 
on his journey and broke through the defences on 
the Thabanchu-Ladybrand line where Hamilton 
had hoped to forestall him. Continuing his journey 
south, he made for the Orange River, Knox and 
Hamilton being railed there to anticipate his pas- 
sage. The columns of Plumer and Paget were 
brought down from the Transvaal. The Orange 
River was lined by all the troops which could be 
scraped together from the various towns and 
ports. A new column was formed under Bethune 
at Naauwpoort consisting of two cavalry regi- 








ments just off board-ship,* together with a regi- 
ment of Light Horse recently raised at Cape Town. 
Hickman was given 1000 recently landed M.I. 
from home, and troops were brought down from 
Kimberley. Twelve columns in all were assem- 
bled before De Wet could arrive at the Orange 
River, disposed to the best advantage to prevent his 
passage. 

The drain on the horse supply involving the 
sudden mounting of the newly arrived M.I., the 
repair of waste in the columns following Hertzog 
and Kritzinger, that occurring in the wake of De 
Wet, and the remounting ofthe recently created local 
troops, produced a strain such as had never been 
previously experienced in such a short period. 

The man sitting at home wondered why horses 
were not rested on arrival before being sent 
to the front ; others considered, and very naturally, 
that a temporary suspension of hostilities might 
meet the case by giving time for the horses to con- 
dition for work. Both of these were at times possi- 
ble, but not at such a period as that under consider- 
ation. It will be observed that in all the work of 
the previous two months it was the activity of the 
enemy which had to be met; the British were no 
longer attacking but on the defensive. The recru- 
descence in the Free State followed by that in the 
Transvaal, occurred simultaneously at points east 
and west as far apart as the Magaliesberg and 
Zululand, and now as far south as the Orange 
River, and almost to Cape Town. The condition of 
affairs in Cape Colony resembled that of sixteen 
months earlier, with the exception that a force 
existed which could only be made mobile by using 
wholly unfit horses. 

The operations about to occur against De Wet in 
Cape Colony were confined within an irregular 
rectangle, the longest sides of which were from 150 
to 170 miles in length, and the shortest from 40 to 
80 miles. Half of this area was enclosed on three 
sides by the railway, while the Orange River formed 
the fourth side. Theoretically, in spite of many 
drawbacks, the position was a favourable one for 
the defender. The object was to prevent De Wet 
from crossing the Orange River, or if he succeeded 
in this to beat him back and so prevent him from 
joining his 2000 men to the forces of Kritzinger or 
Hertzog. 

De Wet came south through the Free State very 
leisurely, and having spread rumours of his inten- 
tion to cross the river in the eastern reaches, 
turned west, crossed the line close to Spring- 
fontein and captured a train while effecting his 
passage. There was still the mobile columns of 
B. Hamilton and C. Knox on the north bank, and 
these gave chase now that his position was known, 
and having covered seventy miles of forced march- 
ing found that De Wet had crossed the Orange 
River at Sand Drift on 10th February, two days 
previously. The passage of the river was now 
denied to the pursuing forces, for it suddenly came 





* They had not been ten days in the country. 
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down in flood, and it was not until the 14th that it 
could be crossed. 

In the meanwhile Plumer, with his fine force 
of 1700 mounted men, nearly all Australians and 
New Zealanders, with two squadrons of the 
newly arrived King’s Dragoon Guards, one squad- 
ron of I.Y., and the usual guns, shot out from 
Colesberg and came in contact with De Wet on the 
12th. This day and the next was one constant 
chase and rearguard action amid drenching rain. 
On the 13th two hundred horses belonging to the 
enemy were found abandoned owing to exhaustion. 
On 14th De Wet’s animals needed a rest, but Plumer 
attacked, and the regiment fresh from home soon 
experienced what it was to meet veteran forces by 
having a party captured. The colonial troops 
suffered in a dashing attack, and soon De Wet was 
on the move, his flank having been turned. Trans- 
port was left behind, and Plumer in hot haste 
pressed him unremittingly for 34 miles, when a 
terrific storm burst and the pursuit had to be 
suspended. Another storm a few hours later con- 
verted the veldt into a morass, in which guns, 
horses, and transport could no longer move, and 
men stood knee-deep in mud and water. The 
same night De Wet crossed the railway which runs 
from Kimberley to De Aar; the storm compelled 
him to leave behind his baggage and supplies, and 
a swamp into which he fell soon after crossing 
completed the confusion. By this time a small 
column under Crabbe had arrived on the scene, 
together with an armoured train. The small 
column followed in observation, and held on until 
Plumer struggled up out of the mud, his men 
being encouraged to extra efforts by seeing the 
enemy’s supply train left behind. De Wet now 
went north-west, making for Prieska, followed by 
Plumer, who, on 17th, at a point 25 miles due west 
of Orange River Station, was compelled to halt. 
“He was absolutely destitute of supplies; neither 
man nor horse had fed that day, the latter were 
almost immovable from fatigue. He had run him- 
self to a standstill at the very brush of the exhausted 
quarry.” ® On the 18th Plumer followed the track 
of De Wet by his abandoned horses, and came in 
sight of him in the late afternoon, but as De Wet 
remounted himself at every farm, he had no 
difficulty in keeping ahead of Plumer. Behind, 
and to the left of the latter, was C. Knox, whose 
knowledge of De Wet’s movements was peculiar 
and intimate. He divined that de Wet would make 
for Prieska by crossing the Brak River, and accord- 
ingly he anticipated him. The Brak was in flood 
and unknown to Plumer, who was now at a stand- 
still, Knox was now on the river close to where 
De Wet was searching for a crossing through the 
raging flood. : 

Hearing of the proximity of Knox, De Wet 
doubled back N.E., hugging the Orange River in the 
hope of finding a crossing, and closely followed by 
a small party of Q.I. Bushmen, who, like their 








* ** Official History,’’ Vol, iv., p. 82, 





enemy lived on the country, travelled light and 
maintained touch with the commandos. All this 
time De Wet was confined in a loop of the Orange 
River, some 60 or 70 miles across. Some of his men 
found a boat and pushed across, darkness prevented 
the others from following, and by early morning 
Plumer was once more on them and shook them 
severely. It was on this day, 22nd Feb., that a 
determined effort was made to capture De Wet's 
guns, which were heard to be in difficulties owing 
to the exhausted state of their animals. The fresh- 
est horses of the King’s Dragoon Guards, V.I. 
Bushmen and I.L. Horse formed a small party 
which, after a three hours’ chase which ruined 
most of their horses, captured the guns. These 
animals covered 44 miles this day. De Wet was 
now heading for Hopetown; he was returning home, 
and going 8.E. slipped past a column sent to 
observe him, and crossed the Kimberley Railway 
a few miles south of Orange River Station. It will 
be observed that no junction had yet been made with 
Hertzog, but the latter was near at hand, and was 
run into by B. Hamilton on the 21st, who gave chase. 
Hertzog then crossed the line some miles north 
of De Aar. The Column commanded by Thorney- 
croft had now reached the line in this vicinity, 
and on 24th detrained just south of where De Wet 
crossed. He pressed on in his trail, which was still 
along the bank of the Orange River, for De Wet 
was probing here and there for a drift which would 
admit of being negotiated, but the river was still in 
flood. Advancing on De Wet’s right flank from 
Philipstown was Hickman’s Mounted Infantry 
Column; pressing towards him from Colesberg 
was another column, while to the latter place the 
untiring Plumer was being railed round from Hope- 
town. 

On the banks of the Orange River, on 27th 
February, De Wet's and Hertzog’s worn-out Com- 
mandos united, and were now engaged in the 
desperate attempt to escape from the network of 
columns converging on the drifts across the Orange 
River. It was known that De Wet was making 
for a drift near Colesberg Bridge, the fifteenth to be 
sounded, and Byng’s Column made a 45-mile march 
on Colesberg to forestall him. 

But everything was too late, Byng's force came 
in contact but was brushed aside, being very weak, 
and Botha’'s drift, close to the blown-up Colesberg 
Bridge, afforded De Wet’s and Hertzog’s sorely- 
tried Commandos access once more to their own 
country. If ever brave and daring men deserved 
success these did. Once in their own territory 
the Commandos began to undergo solution, the 
were dispersed right and left, though followed up 
again by Plumer (now railed to Springfontein) 
who made for Philipolis which he reached on 3rd 
March. De Wet had left it the previous day. 
Plumer followed, and from the 3rd to the 11th 
March chased the ever-lightening Commandos with 
his indefatigable Colonials. Northward he passed 


-|through Fauresmith, Abraham’s Kraal and so on to 


north of Brandfort. Here De Wet crossed the 
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railway, and together with Steyn, who had been 
with him the whole time, reached Senekal on 
11th March. Plumer on the 11th realised that 
the chase was at an end and turned in to Brandfort. 


We have given the itinerary with some little 
detail, as it is absolutely necessary in judging of the 
waste of horses that some knowledge should exist 
of what they were called upon to perform, and the 
conditions under which it had to be carried out. 
The time occupied by De Wet in this raid was 43 
days, and the distance he covered was 800 miles. 
If we select Plumer’s Column, the distance covered 
from Colesberg on 11th Feb. to Hopetown on the 
25th was 260 miles, and from Springfontein on 3rd 
March to Brandfort on the 11th was 200 miles. 


The following are the marches performed by this 
indomitable Column, which, of all others, remained 
longest in contact with De Wet.* 


11 Feb. 27 miles marched. 

12 24 ,, inaction 5 animals killed, 7 wounded. 

13 86 CC, ic 5 wounded. Heavycontinuous rain. 
Animals much exhausted. 

4 killed, 20 captured. Many shoes 
lost. 

left transport behind and pursued. 

horses only receiving 3 lb. oats. Many 
cracked heels from watering at dams. 

no rations or forage. 

2 lb. oats for horses. 

1}lb. ,, Animals completely exhausted, 

had to halt. 
no rations or forage. 


14 20 ” ” 


15 
16 


18 
26 


17 18 
18 25 
19 6 


20 


21 
22 


il 

12 ft 

18 small quantity of forage obtained. Horses 
suffering from diarrhoea caused by eating 
karoo bush. 

23 captured enemy’s guns. 

24 

25 


10 

10 ” 
Halt Farriers busy shoeing up, very few sore 

backs. 

26 e-5 
27 By train to Springfontein. 

3 Mar. 27 miles from Springfontein to Phillipolis. 

4 24 ,, in action. 

5 36 ,, 

6 . 
7 ” 
8 Halt. 
9 21 miles 20 horses died from vegetable poisoning, 
only two recovered. 


in action, 8 killed, 5 wounded. 


10 21 ,, 
11 11 ,, reached Brandfort, chase ended. 

Strength before operations, $20 horses and 450 mules. 

Casualties, 230 horses. 

Information is available of the loss in Pilcher’s 
Column of Knox’s Force. It arrived at the Orange 
River on the 12th Feb., and so difficult was the 
crossing that it occupied 14 days. Some of the 
marches are interesting, and object-lessons : 

14 Feb. 25 miles. 20 Feb. arrived at Brak River. 

ae 22 25 miles. 

15 ,, 23 

80 :, 4 ff » 

85 25 arrived at Hopetown. 
35 


* I am indebted for these notes to Major W. D. Smith, 
the veterinary officer, who, together with Captain Glasse 
(then C.V.S.) and Lieuts. McLeod, Q.M.I., and Fletcher, 
V.M.I,, were present throughout these operations. 








On the 24th the loss of horses had been so great 
that one third of the men were walking, and on 
arriving at Hopetown, out of a strength of 1,200 
with the column, 500 horses were lost and as many 
men walking. “The horses were in a pitiable 
condition. There was no grass to be had, and they 
had been doing these long marches on 2 lb. to 3 lb. 
of oats per diem . . . . We passed hundreds and 
hundreds of used-up animals, standing just where 
they had been abandoned.” * 

The hardships and exposure during the terrible 
tropical rains in mid-summer can never be appre- 
ciated but by those who had to face them day and 
night without cover of any kind, and frequently 
without food. And what applies to men applies 
with four-fold intensity to horses. 

The expenditure in repelling De Wet’s invasion 
exceeded 5000 horses. + . This includes the wastage 
in the sixteen columns following Hertzog and Krit- 
zinger. Twenty-seven columns of mounted troops 
containing a total of 10,800 horses, were occupied 
in Cape Colony during the period we have been 
relating and the above loss may be taken at 25% per 
month. This is the price paid for working unfit 
and underfed animals. 


TRANSVAAL. 


OpERATIONS EasTERN TRANSVAAL, 
January-Aprin, 1901. 


-  Frencn’s ‘‘ Daivs,’’ Pretrorra to Swazinanp. 


During the whole time the events in the preced- 
ing section were occurring, others of a different 
character and on a still larger scale were taking 
place in the Eastern Transvaal. This abode of 
some of the best fighting commandos had not 
hitherto been seriously dealt with; it lay in the 
large angle formed between the Natal line to 
Johannesburg and the Delagoa line to Pretoria, and 
the only part of this immense country, 220 miles 
is its greatest length and 160 miles at its widest 
part, in which it was safe to move was within the 
outpost on the line of rail. Kitchener determined 
to sweep it from west to east with columns so 
arranged that no portion should escape visitation. 
Crops were to be destroyed, the people and their 
stock brought in. It was hoped that the enemy, 
if not enveloped in the high veldt, would have to 
fight with their back to Zulu or Swaziland. The 
sweeping operations, the first of their kind, were 
under General French, who had seven columns 
given him for the purpose, { consisting of 14,000 
fighting men, 11,500 horses, and 9000 mules. 





* “Scottish Yeomanry in South Africa: Glasgow and 
Ayrshire Co.’’ By Trooper Orr, 18 Co. I.Y. 

+ Cd. 963, Cable 79. 30th March, 1901, to the Secretary 
of State. 

t Dartnell, Allenby, Pulteney, E.C. Knox, Alderson. 
Campbell, and Smith-Dorrien. Only a few names of the 
veterinary officers accompanying these are known, so tht 
no list is attempted, 








